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” PXPLANATORY NOTICES, 


THE series of papers, published in this and the preceding volume, 
were originally written under one set of disadvantages, and are 
now revised under another. They were written generally under 
great pressure as to time, in order to catch the critical periods 
of monthly journals; written oftentimes at a distance from the 
press (so as to have no opportunity for correction); and always 
written at a distance from libraries—so that very many state- 
ments, references, and citations, were made on the authority of 
my unassisted memory. Under such circumstances were most 
of the papers composed ; and they are now re-issued in a cor- 
rected form, sometimes even partially recast, under the distrac- 
tion of a nervous misery which embarrasses my efforts in a mode 
and in a degree inexpressible by words. Such, indeed, is the 
distress produced by this malady, that, if the present act of re- 
publication had in any respect worn the character of an experi- 
ment, I should have shrunk from it in despondency. But the 
experiment, so far as there was any, had been already tried for 
me vicariously amongst the Americans; a people so nearly re- 
peating our own in style of intellect, and in the composition of 
their reading class, that a success amongst them counts for a 
success amongst ourselves. For some few of the separate papers 
in the past and coming volumes, and for one paper in this pre- 
sent volume—viz., ‘‘ The English Mail-Coach”—TI make preten- 
sions of a higher cast. These pretensions I will explain hereafter. 
All the rest I resign to the reader’s unbiassed judgment, adding 
only, with respect to four of them, a few prefatory words—not 
of propitiation or deprecation, but simply in explanation as to 
points that would otherwise be open to misconstruction. 
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1. The paper on ‘‘ Murder as one of the Fine Arts” seemed to 
exact from me some account of Williams, the dreadful London 
murderer of the last generation ; not only because the amateurs 
had so much insisted on his merit as the supreme of artists for 
grandeur of design and breadth of style; and because, apart 
from this momentary connection with my paper, the man him- 
self merited a record for his matchless audacity, combined with 
so much of snaky subtlety, and even insinuating amiableness in 
his demeanour—but also because, apart from the man himself, 
the works of the man (those two of them especially which so 
profoundly impressed the nation in 1812) were in themselves, 
for dramatic effect, the most impressive on record: Southey 
pronounced their pre-eminence, when he said to me, that they 
ranked amongst the few domestic events which, by the depth 
and the expansion of horror attending them, had risen to the 
dignity of a national interest. I may add, that this interest 
benefited also by the mystery which invested the murders; 
mystery as to various points, but especially as respected one 
important question, Had the murderer any accomplice ?* 
There was, therefore, reason enough, both in the man’s hellish 
character, and in the mystery which surrounded hin, for this 
Postscript to the original paper; since, in a lapse of forty-two 
years, both the man and his deeds had faded away from the 
knowledge of the present generation; but still I am sensible 
that my record is far too diffuse. Feeling this at the very time 


* Upon a large overbalance of probabilities, it was, however, de- 
finitively agreed amongst amateurs that Williams must have been 
alone in these atrocities. Meantime, amongst the colourable pre- 
sumptions on the other side, was this:—Some hours after the last 
murder, 8 man was apprehended at Barnet (the first stage from 
London on a principal north road), encumbered with a quantity of 
plate. How he came by it, or whither he was going, he stedfastly 
refused to say. In the daily journals, which he was allowed to see, 
he read with eagerness the police examinations of Williams; and 
on the same day which announced the catastrophe of Williams, he 
also committed suicide in his cell. 
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of writing, I was yet unable to correct it; so little self-control 
was I able to exercise under the afflicting agitations, and the 
unconquerable impatience of my nervous malady. 

2. With respect to ‘‘ The Templars’ Dialogues,” it may pos- 
sibly be complained, that this paper is in some measure a frag- 
ment. My answer is, that, although fragmentary in relation to 
the entire system of Ricardo, and that previous system which he 
opposed, it is no fragment in relation to the radical principle 
concerned in those systems. The conflicting systems are brought 
under review simply at the locus of collision: just as the reader 
may have seen the chemical theory of Dr Priestley, and the 
counter-theory of his antiphlogistic opponents, stated within 
the limits of a single page. If the principle relied on by either 
party can be shown to lead into inextricable self-contradiction, 
that is enough. So much is accomplished in that case, as was 
proposed from the beginning—viz., not to exhaust the positive 
elements of this system or that, but simply to settle the central 
logic of their several polemics ; to settle, in fact, not the matter 
of what is evolved, but simply the principle of evolution. 

8. ‘‘ War :”—In this paper, from having faultily adjusted its 
proportions in the original outline, I find that I have dwelt too 
briefly and too feebly upon the capital interest at stake. To 
apply a correction to some popular misreadings of history, to 
show that the criminal (because trivial) occasions of war are not 
always its true causes, or to suggest that war (if resigned to its 
own natural movement of progress) is cleansing itself and en- 
nobling itself constantly and inevitably, were it only through 
its connection with science ever more and more exquisite, and 
through its augmented costliness—all this may have its use in 
offering some restraint upon the levity of action or of declama- 
tion in Peace Societies. But all this is below the occasion. I 
feel that far grander interests are at stake in this contest. The 
Peace Societies are'falsely appreciated, when they are described 
as merely deaf to the lessons of experience, and as too ‘* romantic” 
in their expectations. The very opposite is to my thinking their 
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criminal reproach. He that is romantic, errs usually by too muck 
elevation. He violates the standard of reasonable expectation, 
by drawing too violently upon the nobilities of human nature. 
But, on the contrary, the Peace Societies would, if their power 
kept pace with their guilty purposes, work degradation for man 
by drawing upon his most effeminate and luxurious cravings for 
ease. Most heartily, and with my profoundest sympathy, do I 
go along with Wordsworth in his grand lyrical proclamation of 
a truth not less divine than it is mysterious, not less triumphant 
than it is sorrowful—viz., that amongst God’s holiest instruments 
for the elevation of human nature, is ‘“‘ mutual slaughter” 
amongst men, yes, that ‘‘ Carnage is God’s daughter.” Not 
deriving my own views in this matter from Wordsworth, not 
knowing even whether I hold them on the same grounds, since 
Wordsworth has left his grounds unexplained—nevertheless I 
cite them in honour, as capable of the holiest justification. The 
instruments rise in grandeur, carnage and mutual slaughter rise 
in holiness, exactly as the motives. and the interests rise on be- 
half of which such awful powers are invoked. Fighting for 
truth in its last recesses of sanctity, for human dignity syste- 
matically outraged, or for human rights mercilessly trodden 
under foot—champions of such interests, men first of all descry, 
as from a summit suddenly revealed, the possible grandeur of 
bloodshed suffered or inflicted. Judas and Simon Maccabzeus 
in days of old, Gustavus Adolphus* in modern days, fighting 


* The Thirty Years’ War, from 1618 to the Peace of Westphalia 
in 1648, was notoriously the last, and the decisive, conflict between 
Popery and Protestantism; the result of that war it was which 
finally enlightened all the Popish princes of Christendom, as to the 
impossibility of ever suppressing the antagonist party by mere force 
of arms. I am not meaning, however, to utter any opinion what- 
ever on the religious position of the two great parties. It is suffi- 
cient for entire sympathy with the royal Swede, that he fought for 
the freedom of conscience. Many an enlightened Roman Catholic, 
supposing only that he were not a Papist, would have given hie 
hopes and his confidence to the Protestant king. 
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for the violated rights of conscience against perfidious despots 
and murdering oppressors, exhibit to us the incarnations of 
- Wordsworth’s principle. Such wars are of rare occurrence. 
Fortunately they are so; since, under the possible contingencies 
of human strength and weakness, it might else happen that the 
grandeur of the principle should suffer dishonour through the 
incommensurate means for maintaining it. But such cases, 
though emerging rarely, are always to be reserved in men’s 
minds as ultimate appeals to what is most divine in man. Happy 
it is for human welfare, that the blind heart of man is a thousand 
times wiser than his understanding. An arriére pensée should 
lie hidden in all minds—a holy reserve as to cases which may 
arise similar to such as HAVE arisen, where a merciful bloodshed * 


*“ Merciful bloodshed:”—In reading either the later religious 
wars of the Jewish people under the Maccabees, or the earlier under 
Joshua, every philosophic reader will have felt the true and tran- 
scendent spirit of mercy which resides virtually in such wars, as 
maintaining the unity of God against Polytheism, and by trampling 
on cruel idolatries, as indirectly opening the channels for benign 
principles of morality through endless generations of men. Here 
especially he will have read one justification of Wordsworth’s bold 
doctrine upon war. Thus far he will descry a wisdom working 
from afar; but, as regards the immediate present, he will be apt to 
adopt the ordinary view—viz., that in the Old Testament severity 
prevails approaching to cruelty. Yet, on consideration, he will be 
disposed to qualify this opinion. He will have observed many 
indications of a relenting kindness and a tenderness of love in 
the Mosaical ordinances. And recently there has been suggested 
another argument tending to the same conclusion. In the last 
work of Mr Layard (‘Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and 
Babylon, 1853”), are published some atrocious monuments of the 
Assyrian cruelty in the treatment of military captives. In one of 
the plates of Chap. xx., at page 456, is exhibited some unknown 
torture applied to the head; and in another, at page 458, is ex- 
hibited the abominable process, applied to two captives, of flaying 
them alive. One such case had been previously recorded in human 
literature, and illustrated by a plate. It occurs in a Dutch voyage 
to the islands of the East. The subject of the torment in that case 
was a woman who had been charged with some act of infidelity to 
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has been authorised by the express voice of God. Such a re- 
serve cannot be dispensed with. It belongs to the principle of 
progress in man, that he should for ever keep open a secret 
commerce in the last resort with the spirit of martyrdom on 
behalf of man’s most saintly interests. In proportion as the 
instruments for upholding or retrieving such saintly interests 
should come to be dishonoured or less honoured, would the in- 
ference be valid that those interests were shaking in their foun- 
dations. And any confederation or compact of nations for 
abolishing war, would be the inauguration of a downward path 
for man. | 

A battle is by possibility the grandest, and also the meanest, 
of human exploits. It is the grandest when it is fought for god- 
like truth, for human dignity, or for human rights; it is the 
meanest when it is fought for petty advantages (as, by way of 
example, for accession of territory which adds nothing to the 
security of a frontier), and still more when it is fought simply 
as a gladiator’s trial of national prowess. This is the principle 
upon which very naturally our British schoolboys value a battle. 


her husband. And the local government, being indignantly sum- 
moned to interfere by some Christian strangers, had declined to do 
so—on the plea that the man was master within his own house. 
But the Assyrian case was worse. This torture was there applied, 
not upon a sudden vindictive impulse, but in cold blood, to a simple 
case apparently of civil disobedience or revolt. Now, when we 
consider how intimate, and how ancient, was the connection be- 
tween Assyria and Palestine, how many things (in war especially) 
were transferred mediately through the intervening tribes (all ha- 
bitually cruel), from the people on the Tigris to those on the Jordan, 
I feel convinced that Moses must have interfered most peremptorily 
and determinately, and not merely by verbal ordinances, but by 
establishing counter usages against this spirit of barbarity; other- 
wise it would have increased contagiously ; whereas we meet with 
no such hellish atrocities amongst the children of Israel. In the 
case of one memorable outrage by a Hebrew tribe, the national 
vengeance, which overtook it, was complete and fearful beyond all 
that history has recorded. 
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Painful it is to add, that this is the principle upon which our 
adult neighbours the French seem to value a batile. 

To any man who, like myself, admires the high-toned, martial 
gallantry of the French, and pays a cheerful tribute of respect to 
their many intellectual triumphs, it is painful to witness the 
childish state of feeling which the French people manifest on 
every possible question that connects itself at any point with 
martial pretensions. A battle is valued by them on the same 
principles, not better and not worse, a8 govern our own school- 
boys. Every battle is viewed by the boys as a test applied to 
the personal prowess of each individual soldier; and, naturally 
amongst boys, it would be the merest hypocrisy to take any 
higher ground. But amongst adults, arrived at the power of 
reflecting and comparing, we look for something nobler. We 
English estimate Waterloo, not by its amount of killed and 
wounded, but as the battle which terminated a series of battles, 
having one common object—viz., the overthrow of a frightful 
tyranny. A great sepulchral shadow rolled away from the face 
of Christendom as that day’s sun went down to his rest: for, 
had the success been less absolute, an opportunity would have 
offered for negotiation, and consequently for an infinity of in- 
trigues through the feuds always gathering upon national 
jealousies amongst allied armies: the dragon would soon have 
healed his wounds: after which the prosperity of the despotism 
would have been greater than before. But, without reference 
to Waterloo in particular, we, on our part, find it impossible 
to contemplate any memorable battle otherwise than accord- 
ing to its tendency towards some commensurate object. To 
the French this must be impossible, seeing that no lofty (that 
is, no disinterested) purpose has ever been so much as coun- 
terfeited for a French war, nor therefore for a French battle, 
Aggression, cloaked at the very utmost in the garb of retaliation 
for counter aggressions on the part of the enemy, stands forward 
uniformly in the van of such motives as it is thought worth while 
toplead. Butin French casuistry, it is not held necessary to plead 
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anything: war justifies itself. To fight for the experimental 
purpose of trying the proportions of martial merit, but (to speak 
frankly) for the purpose of publishing and renewing to Europe 
the proclamation of French superiority—that is the object of 
French wars. Like the Spartan of old, the Frenchman would 
hold that a state of peace, and not a state of war, is the state 
which calls for apology ; and that already from the first such an 
apology must wear a very suspicious aspect of paradox. 

4. ‘*The English Mail-Coach :”—This little paper, according 
to my original intention, formed part of the ‘‘ Suspiria de Pro- 
fundis,” from which, for a momentary purpose, I did not scruple 
to detach it, and to publish it apart, as sufficiently intelligible 
even when dislocated from its place in a larger whole. To my 
surprise, however, one or two critics, not carelessly in conversa- 
tion, but deliberately in print, professed their inability to appre- 
hend the meaning of the whole, or to follow the links of the con- 
nection between its several parts. J am myself as little able to 
understand where the difficulty lies, or to detect any lurking 
obscurity, as those critics found themselves to unravel my logic. 
Possibly I may not be an indifferent and neutral judge in such a 
case. I will therefore sketch a brief abstract of the little paper 
according to my own original design, and then leave the reader 
to judge how far this design is kept in sight through the actual 
execution. 

Thirty-seven years ago, or rather more, accident made me, in 
the dead of night, and of a night memorably solemn, the solitary 
witness to an appalling scene, which threatened instant death in 
a shape the most terrific to two young people, whom I had no 
means of assisting, except in so far as I was able to give them a 
most hurried warning of their danger; but even that not until 
they stood within the very shadow of the catastrophe, being 
divided from the most frightful of deaths by scarcely more, if 
more at all, than seventy seconds. 

Such was the scene, such in its outline, from which the whole 
of this paper radiates as a natural expansion. This scene is 
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circumstantially narrated in Section the Second, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Vision of Sudden Death.” 

But a movement of horror, and of spontaneous recoil from this 
dreadful scene, naturally carried the whole of that scene, raised 
and idealised, into my dreams, and very soon into a rolling suc- 
cession of dreams. The actual scene, as looked down upon from 
the box of the mail, was transformed into a dream, as tumultuous 
and changing as a musical fugue. This troubled dream is cir- 
cumstantially reported in Section the Third, entitled, ‘‘ Dream- 
Fugue upon the Theme of Sudden Death.” What I had beheld 
from my seat upon the mail; the scenical strife of action and 
passion, of anguish and fear, as I had there witnessed them 
moving in ghostly silence; this duel between life and death 
narrowing itself to a point of such exquisite evanescence as the 
collision neared ; all these elements of the scene blended, under 
the law of association, with the previous and permanent features 
of distinction investing the mail itself: which features at that 
time lay—lst, in velocity unprecedented; 2dly, in the power 
and beauty of the horses; 3dly, in the official connection with 
the government of a great nation; and, 4thly, in the function, 
almost a consecrated function, of publishing and diffusing through 
the land the great political events, and especially the great 
battles during a conflict of unparalleled grandeur. These honor- - 
ary distinctions are all described circumstantially in the First 
or introductory section (‘‘ The Glory of Motion”). The three 
first were distinctions maintained at all times; but the fourth 
and grandest belonged exclusively to the war with Napoleon ; 
and this it was which most naturally introduced Waterloo into 
the dream. Waterloo, I understood, was the particular feature 
of the ‘‘ Dream-Fugue” which my censors were least able to 
account for. Yet surely Waterloo, which, in common with 
every other great battle, it had been our special privilege to 
publish over all the land, most naturally entered the Dream 
under the license of our privilege. If not—if there be anything 
amiss—let the Dream be responsible. The Dream is a law to 
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itself: and as well quarrel with a rainbow for showing, or for 
not showing, a secondary arch. So far as I know, every element 
in the shifting movements of the Dream derived itself either 
primarily from the incidents of the actual scene, or from second- 
ary features associated with the mail. For example, the cathedral 
aisle derived itself from the mimic combination of features which 
grouped themselves together at the point of approaching col- 
lision—viz., an arrow-like section of the road, six hundred yards 
long, under the solemn lights described, with lofty trees meeting 
overhead in arches. The guard’s horn, again—a humble instru- 
ment in itself—was yet glorified as the organ of publication for 
80 many great national events. And the incident of the Dying 
Trumpeter, who rises from a marble bas-relief, and carries a 
marble trumpet to his marble lips for the purpose of warning 
the female infant, was doubtless secretly suggested by my own 
imperfect effort to seize the guard’s horn, and to blow a warning 
blast. But the Dream knows best ; and the Dream, I say again, 


is the responsible party. 
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MISCELLANIES, 


ON MURDER, 


CONSIDERED AS ONE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


ADVERTISEMENT OF A MAN MORBIDLY VIRTUOUS. 


Most of us, who read books, have probably heard of a 
Society for the Promotion of Vice, of the Hell-Fire Club, 
founded in the last century by Sir Francis Dashwood, &c. 
At Brighton I think it was, that a Society was formed for 
the Suppression of Virtue. That society was itself sup- 
pressed; but I am sorry to say that another exists in 
London, of a character still more atrocious. In tendency, 
it may be denominated a Society for the Encouragement 
of Murder; but, according to their own delicate eigpnpicpds, 
it is styled, The Society of Connoisseurs in Murder. 
They profess to be curious in homicide; amateurs and 
dilettanti in the various modes of carnage; and, in short, 
Marder-Fanciers. Every fresh atrocity of that class 
which the police annals of Europe bring up, they meet 
and criticise as they would a picture, statue, or other work 


of art. But I need not trouble myself with any attempt 
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to describe the spirit of their proceedings, as the reader 
will collect that much better from one of the Monthly Lec- 
tures read before the society last year. This has fallen 
into my hands accidentally, in spite of all the vigilance 
exercised to keep their transactions from the public eye. 
The publication of it will alarm them; and my purpose is, 
that it should. For I would much rather put them down 
quietly, by an appeal to public opinion, than by such an 
exposure of names as would follow an appeal to Bow 
Street; which last appeal, however, if this should fail, I 
must really resort to. For my intense virtue will not put 
up with such things in a Christian land. Even in a heathen 
land, the toleration of murder-—viz., in the dreadful shows 
of the amphitheatre—was felt by a Christian writer to be 
the most crying reproach of the public morals. This writer 
was Lactantius; and with his words, as singularly appli- 
cable to the present occasion, I shall eonclude :—“ Quid 
tam horribile,” says he, “ tam tetrum, quam hominis truci- 
datio? Ideo severissimis legibus vita nostra munitur ; 
ideo bella execrabilia sunt. Invenit tamen consuetudo 
quatenus homicidium sine bello ac sine legibus faciat: et 
hoc sibi voluptas quod scelus vindicayit. Quod si interesse 
homicidio sceleris conscientia est,—et eidem facinori spec- 
tator obstrictus est cui et admissor; ergo et in his gladia- 
torum cedibus non minus cruore profunditur qui spectat, 
quam ille qui facit: nec potest esse immunis a sanguine 
qui voluit effundi; aut videri non interfecisse, qui inter- 
fectori et favit et premium postulavit.” ‘ What is so 
dreadful,” says Lactantius, “what so dismal and revolting, 
as the murder of a human creature? Therefore it is, that 
life for us is protected by laws the most rigorous: therefore 
it is, that wars are objects of execration. And yet the 
traditional usage of Rome has devised a mode of author- 
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ising murder apart from war, and in defiance of law; and 
the demands of taste (voluptas) are now become the same 
as those of abandoned guilt.” Let the Society of Gentlemen 
Amateurs consider this; and let me call their especial at- 
tention to the last sentence, which is so weighty, that I 
shall attempt to convey it in English: ‘ Now, if merely to 
be present at a murder fastens on a man the character of 
an accomplice; if barely to be a spectator involves us in 
one common guilt with the perpetrator, it follows, of ne- 
cessity, that, in these murders of the amphitheatre, the 
hand which inflicts the fatal blow is not more deeply 
imbrued in blood than his who passively looks on; neither 
can he be clear of blood who has countenanced its shedding; 
nor that man seem other than a participator in murder, 
who gives his applause to the murderer, and calls for prizes 
on his behalf.” The “ pramia postulavit” I have not yet 
heard charged upon the Gentlemen Amateurs of London, 
though undoubtedly their proceedings tend to that; but 
the “ interfector: favit” is implied in the very title of this 
association, and expressed in every line of the lecture which 
follows. X. Y. Z. 


LECTURE. 


GenTLEMEN,—I have had the honour to be appointed 
by your committee to the trying task of reading the Wil- 
liams’ Lecture on Murder, considered as one of the Fine 
Arts; a task which might be easy enough three or four 
centuries ago, when the art was little understood, and few 
great models had been exhibited; but in this age, when 
masterpieces of excellence have been executed by profes- 
sional men, it rhust be evident, that in the style of criti- 
cism applied to them, the public will look for something cf 
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a corresponding improvement. Practice and theory must 
advance pari passu. People begin to see that something 
more goes to the composition of a fine murder than two 
blockheads to kill and be killed—a knife—a purse—and a 
dark lane. Design, gentlemen, grouping, light and shade, 
poetry, sentiment, are now deemed indispensable to attempts 
of this nature. Mr Williams has exalted the ideal of 
murder to all of us; and to me, therefore, in particular, 
has deepened the arduousness of my task. Like A‘schylus 
or Milton in poetry, like Michael Angelo in painting, he 
has carried his art to a point of colossal sublimity ; and, as 
Mr Wordsworth observes, has in a manner “ created the 
taste by which he is to be enjoyed.” To sketch the history 
of the art, and to examine its principles critically, now re- 
mains as a duty for the connoisseur, and for judges of quite 
another stamp from his Majesty’s Judges of Assize. 
Before I begin, let me say a word or two to certain 
prigs, who affect to speak of our society as if it were in 
some degree immoral in its tendency. Immoral! Jupiter 
protect me, gentlemen, what is it that people mean? [I 
am for morality, and always shall be, and for virtue, and 
all that; and I do affirm, and always shall (let what will 
come of it), that murder is an improper line of conduct, 
highly improper; and I do not stick to assert, that any 
man who deals in murder, must have very incorrect ways 
of thinking, and truly inaccurate principles; and so far 
from aiding and abetting him by pointing out his victim’s 
hiding-place, as a great moralist* of Germany declared it 
to be every good man’s duty to do, I would subscribe one © 


* Kant—who carried his demands of unconditional veracity to so 
extravagant a Jength as to affirm, that, if a man were to see an in- 
nocent person escape from a murderer, it would be his duty, on 
being questioned by the murderer, to tell the truth, and to point 
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shilling and sixpence to have him apprehended, which is 
more by eighteenpence than the most eminent moralists have 
hitherto subscribed for that purpose. But what then? 
Everything in this world has two handles. Murder, for in- 
stance, may be laid hold of by its moral handle(as it generally 
is in the pulpit, and at the Old Bailey); and that, I confess, 
is its weak side; or it may also be treated esthetically, as 
the Germans call it—that is, in relation to good taste. 

To illustrate this, I will urge the authority of three 
eminent persons; viz., S. T. Coleridge, Aristotle, and Mr 
Howship the surgeon. To begin with 8. T.C. One night, 
many years ago, I was drinking tea with him in Berners 
Street (which, by the way, for a short street, has been un- 
commonly fruitful in men of genius). Others were there 
besides myself; and, amidst some carnal considerations of 
tea, and toast, we were all imbibing a dissertation on Plo- 
tinus from the Attic lips of 8. T.C. Suddenly a cry arose 
of, “* Ftre—fire!” upon which all of us, master and disciples. 
Plato and of wept rov WAdrova, rushed out, eager for the 
spectacle, The fire was in Oxford Street, at a pianoforte- 
maker’s; and, as it promised to be a conflagration of merit, 
I was sorry that my engagements forced me away from 
Mr Coleridge’s party, before matters had come to a crisis. 
Some days after, meeting with my Platonic host, I reminded 
him of the case, and begged to know how that very promis- 
ing exhibition had terminated. “Qh, sir,” said he, “ it 
turned out so ill that we damned it unanimously.” Now, 
does any man suppose that Mr Coleridge— who, for all he 
is too fat to be a person of active virtue, is undoubtedly a 


out the retreat of the innocent person, under any certainty of caus- 
ing murder. Lest this doctrine should be supposed to have escaped 
him in any heat of dispute, on being taxed with it by a celebrated 
French writer, he solemnly re-affirmed it, with his reasons. 
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worthy Christian—that this good 8. T. C., I say, was an 
incendiary, or capable of wishing any ill to the poor man 
and his pianofortes (many of them, doubtless, with the ad- ° 
ditional keys)? Ou the contrary, I know him to be that 
sort of man, that I durst stake my life upon it, he would 
have worked an engine in a case of necessity, although 
rather of the fattest for such fiery trials of his virtue. But 
how stood the case? Virtue was in no request. On the 
arrival of the fire engines, morality had devolved wholly 
on the insurance office. This being the case, he had a 
right to gratify his taste. He had left his tea. Was he 
to have nothing in return? 

I contend that the most virtuous man, under the pre- 
mises stated, was entitled to make a luxury of the fire, and 
to hiss it, as he would any other performance that raised 
expectations in the public mind which afterwards it disap- 
pointed. Again, to cite another great authority, what says 
the Stagirite? He(in the Fifth Book, I think it is, of his 
Metaphysics) describes what he calls crerrjv réeAccovr—t.e., a 
perfect thief; and, as to Mr: Howship, in @ work of his on 
Indigestion, he makes no scruple to talk with admiration 
of a certain ulcer which he had seen, and which he styles 
“a beautiful ulcer.” Now, will any man pretend, that, ab- . 
stractedly considered, a thief could appear to Aristotle a 
perfect character, or that Mr Howship could be enamoured 
of an ulcer? Aristotle, it is well known, was himself so 
very moral a character, that, not content with writing his 
Nichomachéan Ethics, in one volume octavo, he also wrote 
another system, called Magna Moralia, or Big Ethics. 
Now, it is impossible that a man who composes any ethics 
at all, big or little, should admire a thief per se; and as to’ 
Mr Howship, it is well known that he makes war upon all 
ulcers, and, without suffering himself to be seduced by their 
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charms, endeavours to banish them from the County of 

Middlesex. But the truth is, that, however objectionable 
per sé, yet, relatively to others of their class, both a thief 
and an ulcer may have infinite degrees of merit. They are 
both imperfections, it is true; but, to be imperfect being 
their essence, the very greatness of their imperfection be- 
comes their perfection. Spartam nactus és, hanc éxorna. A 
tiflef like Autolycus or the once famous George Barrington, 
and a grim phagedenic alcer, superbly defined, and running 
regularly through all its natural stages, may no less justly 
be regarded as ideals after thé kind, than the most fault- 
less moss-rose amongst flowers, in its progress from bud to 
‘bright consummate flower ;” or, amongst human flowers, 
the most magnificent young female, apparelled in the pomp 
of womanhood. And thus not only the ideal of an inkstand 
may be imagined (as Mr Coleridge illustrated m his cele- 
brated correspondence with Mr Blackwood), in which, by the 
way, there is not so much, because an inkstand is a laudable 
sort of thing, and a valuable member of society; but even 
imperfection itseif may have its ideal or perfect state. 

Really, gentlemen, I beg pardon for so much philosophy 
at one time; and now let me apply it. When a murder is 
in the paulo-post-futurum tense—not done; not even (ac- 
cording to modern purism) being doné, but only going to 
be done—and a rumour of if comes to our ears, by all 
means let us treat it morally, But suppose it over and 
done, and that you can say of it, TeréXeora, It is finished, or 
(in that adamantine molossus of Medea) eipyaora, Done it is: 
it is a fait accompli; suppose the poor murdered man to be 
out of his pain, and the rascal that did it off like a shot, 
nobody knows whither; suppose, lastly, that we have done 
our best, by putting out our legs, to trip up the fellow in 
his flight, but all to no purpose—“ abiit, evasit, excessit, 
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erupit,” &¢.—why, then, I say, what’s the use of any more 
virtue? Enough has been given to morality ; now comes 
the turn of Taste and the Fine Arts. A sad thing it was, 
no doubt, very sad; but we can’t mend it. Therefore let 
us make the best of a bad matter ; and, as it is impossible 
to hammer anything out of it for moral purposes, let us 
treat it zsthetically, and see if it will turn to account in 
that way. Such is the logic of a sensible man, and what 
follows? We dry up our tears, and have the satisfaction, 
perhaps, to discover that a transaction, which, morally con- 
sidered, was shocking, and without a leg to stand upon, 
when tried by principles of Taste, turns out to be a very 
meritorious performance. Thus all the world is pleased ; 
the old proverb is justified, that it is an ill wind which 
blows nobody good; the amateur, from looking bilious and 
sulky, by too close an attention to virtue, begins to pick 
up his crumbs; and general hilarity prevails. Virtue has 
had her day; and henceforward, Virtu, so nearly the same 
thing as to differ only by a single letter (which surely is 
not worth haggling or higgling about)—Vzrtw, I repeat, 
and Connoisseurship, have leave to provide for themselves. 
Upon this principle, gentlemen, I propose to guide your 
studies, from Cain to Mr Thurtell. Through this great 
gallery of murder, therefore, together let us wander hand 
in hand, in delighted admiration; while I endeavour to point 
your attention to the objects of profitable criticism. 


The first murder is familiar to you all. ‘As the inventor 
of murder, and the father of the art, Cain must have been 
a man of first-rate genius. All the Cains were men of 
genius. Tubal Cain invented tubes, I think, or some such 
thing. But, whatever might be the originality and genius of 
the artist, every art was then in its infancy, and the works 
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turned out from each several studio, must be criticised with 
a recollection of that fact. Even Tubal’s work would 
probably be little approved at this day in Sheffield; and 
therefore of Cain (Cain senior, I mean) it is no disparage- 
ment to say, that his performance was but so-so. Milton, 
however, is supposed to have thought differently. By his 
way of relating the case, it should seem to have been rather 
@ pet murder with him, for he retouches it with an apparent 
anxiety for its picturesque effect :— 
‘‘ Whereat he inly raged ; and, as they talk’d, 

Smote him into the midriff with a stone 

That beat out life: he fell; and, deadly pale, 

Groan’d out his soul with gushing blood effused.” 

Par. Lost, B. xi. 
Upon this, Richardson the painter, who had an eye for 

effect, remarks as follows, in his “‘ Notes on Paradise Lost,” 
p. 497 :—“ It has been thought,” says he, “that Cain beat 
(as the common saying is) the breath out of his brother’s 
body with a great stone; Milton gives in to this, with the 
addition, however, of a large wound.” In this place it was 
@ judicious addition; for the rudeness of the weapon, unless 
raised and enriched by a warm, sanguinary colouring, has 
too much of the naked air of the savage school; as if the 
deed were perpetrated by a Polypheme without science, 
premeditation, or anything but a mutton bone. However, I 
am chiefly pleased with the improvement, as it implies that 
Milton was an amateur. As to Shakspere, there never was 
a better; witness his description of the murdered Duncan, 
Banquo, &c.; and above all, witness his incomparable min- 
iature, in “ Henry VI.,” of the murdered Gloucester.* 


* The passage occurs in the second part (act 3) of ‘“ Henry VI.,” 
and is doubly remarkable—first, for its critical fidelity to nature, 
were the description meant only for poetic effect ; but, secondly, for 
the judicial value impressed upon it when offered (as here it is of- 
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The foundation of the art having been once laid, it is 
pitiable to see how it slumbered without improvement for 
uges. In fact, I shall now be obliged to leap over all 
murders; sacred and profane, as utterly unworthy of notice, 
until long after the Christian era. Greece, even in the age 
of Pericles, produced no murder, or at least none is re- 
corded, of the slightest merit; and Rome had too little 


fered) in silent corroboration legally of a dreadful whisper, all at 
once arising, that foul play had been dealing with a great prince, 
clothed with an official state character. It is the Duke of Glouces- 
ter, faithful guardian and loving uncle of the simple and imbecile 
king, who has been found dead in his bed. How shall this event be 
interpreted? Had he died under some natural visitation of Provi- 
dence, or by violence from his enemies? ‘The two court factions 
read the circumstantial indications of the case into opposite con- 
structions. The affectionate and afflicted young king, whose position 
almost pledges him to neutrality, cannot, nevertheless, disguise his 
overwhelming suspicions of hellish conspiracy in the background. 
Upon this, a leader of the opposite faction endeavours to break the 
force of this royal frankness, countersigned and echoed most im- 
pressively by Lord Warwick. ‘“ What instance,” he asks—meanitig 
by enstance not example or illustration, as thoughtless commentators 
have constantly supposed, but in the common scholastic sense— 
what instantia, what pressure of argument, what urgent plea, can 
Lord Warwick put forward in support of his “dreadful oath ”—an 
oath, namely, that, as surely as he hopes for the life eternal, so surely 
“TI do believe that violent hands were laid 
Upon the life of this thrice faméd duke.” 
Ostensibly the challenge is to Warwick, but substantially it is meant 
for the king. And the reply of Warwick, the argument on which 
he builds, lies in a solemn array of all the changes worked in the 
duke’s features by death, as irreconcileable with any other hypo- 
thesis than that this death had been a violent one. What argument 
have I that Gloucester died under the hands of mutderers? Why 
the following roll-call of awful changes, affecting head, face, nostrils, 
eyes, hands, &e., which do not belong indifferently to any mode of 
death, but exclusively to a death by violence :— 
‘But see, his face is black and full of blood; 
His eyeballs farther out than when he lived, 
Staring full ghastly, like a strangled man; 
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originality of genius in any of the arts to succeed where 
her model failed her.* In fact, the Latin language sinks 
under the very idea of murder. ‘“ The man was murdered ;” 
—how will this sound in Latin? Jnterfectus est, interemptus 
est—which simply expresses a homicide; and hence the 
Christian Latinity of the middle ages was obliged to intro- 
duce a new word, such as the feebleness of classic concep- 
tions never ascended to. Murdratus est, says the sublimer 
dialect of Gothic ages. Meantime, the Jewish school of 


His hair uprear’d, his nostrils stretch’d with struggling ; 
His hands abroad display’d, as one that grasp’d 

And tugg’d for life; and was by strength subdued. 
Look on the sheets :—his hair, you see, is sticking ; 

His well-proportion’d beard made rough and rugged, 
Like to the summer's corn by tempest lodged. 

It cannot be but he was murder’d here; 

The least of all these signs were probable.” 


As the logic of the case, let us not for a moment forget, that, to be 
of any value, the signs and indications pleaded must ‘be sternly 
diagnostic. The discrimination sought for is between death that is 
natural, and déath that is violent. All indications, therefore, that be- 
long equally and indifferently to either, are equivocal, useless, and 
alien from the very purpose of the signs here registered by Shakspere. 

* At the time of writing this, I held the common opinion upon 
that subject. Mere inconsideration it was that led to so erroneous 
a judgment. Since then, on closer reflection, I have seen ample 
reason to retract it: satisfied 1 now am, that the Romans, in every 
art which allowed to them any parity of advantages, had merits as 
racy, native, and characteristic, as the best of the Greeks. Else- 
where I shall plead this cause circumstatitially, with the hope of 
converting the reader. In the meantime, I was anxious to lodge 
my protest against this ancient error; an error which commenced 
in the time-serving sycophancy of Virgil the court-poet. With the 
base purpose of gratifying Augustus in his vindictive spite against 
Cicero, and by way of introducing, therefore, the little clause, ora- 
bunt Causas melius as applying to all Athenian against all Roman 
orators, Virgil did not scruple to sacrifice by wholesale the just 
pretensions of his compatriots collectively. 
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murder kept alive whatever was yet known in the art, and 
gradually transferred it to the Western World. Indeed, 
the Jewish school was always respectable, even in its me- 
dieval stages, as the case of Hugh of Lincoln shows, which 
was honoured with the approbation of Chaucer, on occasion 
of another performance from the same school, which, in his 
Canterbury Tales, he puts intothe mouth of the Lady Abbess. 

Recurring, however, for one moment, to classical anti- 
quity, I cannot but think that Catiline, Clodius, and some 
of that coterie, would have made first-rate artists ; and it is 
on all accounts to be regretted, that the priggism of Cicero 
robbed his country of the only chance she had for distinction 
in this line. As the sudject of a murder, no person could 
have answered better than himself. Oh Gemini! how he 
would have howled with panic, if he had heard Cethegus 
under his bed. It would have been truly diverting to have 
listened to him; and satisfied I am, gentlemen, that he would 
have preferred the utile of creeping into a closet, or even 
into a cloaca, to the honestum of facing the bold artist. 

To come now to the dark ages—(by which we that speak 
with precision mean, par excellence, the tenth century as a 
meridian line, and the two centuries immediately before and 
after, full midnight being from a.p. 888 to a.p. 1111)— 
these ages ought naturally to be favourable to the art of 
murder, as they were to church architecture, to stained 
glass, &c.; and, accordingly, about the latter end of this 
period, there arose a great character in our art, I mean 
the Old Man of the Mountains. He was a shining light, 
indeed, and I need not tell you, that the very word 
“assassin” is deduced from him. So keen an amateur was 
he, that on one occasion, when his own life was attempted 
by a favourite assassin, he was so much pleased with the 
talent shown, that, notwithstanding the failure of the artist, 
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he created him a duke upon the spot, with remainder to 
the female line, and settled a pension on him for three lives. 
Assassination is a branch of the art which demands a 
separate notice; and it is possible that I may devote an 
entire lecture to it. Meantime, I shall only observe how 
odd it is, that this branch of the art has flourished by in- 
termitting fits. It never rains, but it pours. Our own 
age can boast of some fine specimens, such, for instance, 
as Bellingham’s affair with the prime minister Percival, the 
Duc de Berri’s case at the Parisian Opera House, the 
Maréchal Bessieres’ case at Avignon; and about two and 
a half centuries ago, there was a most brilliant constella- 
tion of murders in this class. I need hardly say, that I 
allude especially to those seven splendid works—the assas- 
sinations of William I., of Orange; of the three French 
Henries, viz.—Henri, Duke of Guise, that had a fancy for 
the throne of France; of Henri III., last prince in the line 
of Valois, who then occupied that throne; and finally of 
Henri IV., his brother-in-law, who succeeded to that throne 
as first prince in the line of Bourbon; not eighteen years 
later came the 5th on the roll, viz., that of our Duke of 
Buckingham (which you will find excellently described in the 
letters published by Sir Henry Ellis, of the British Museum), 
6thly of Gustavus Adolphus, and 7thly of Wallenstein. 
What a glorious Pleiad of murders! And it increases 
one’s admiration—that this bright constellation of artistic — 
displays, comprehending 3 Majesties, 3 Serene Highnesses, 
and 1 Excellency, all lay within so narrow a field of time as 
between a.p. 1588 and 1635. The King of Sweden’s as- 
sassination, by the by, is doubted by many writers, Harte 
amongst others; but they are wrong. He was murdered: 
and I consider his murder unique in its excellence ; for he 
was murdered at noon-day, and on the field of battle—a 
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feature of original conception, which occurs in no other 
work of art that I remember. To conceive the idea of a 
secret murder on private account, as enclosed within a 
little parenthesis on a vast stage of public battle-carnage, 
is like Hamlet’s subtle device of a tragedy within a tragedy. 
Indeed, all of these assassinations may be studied with profit 
by the advanced connoisseur. They are all of them exem- 
plaria model murders, pattern murders, of which one may 
say,— ) 
“ Nocturna versate manu, versate diurné;” 

especially nocturnd. 

In these assassinations of princes and statesmen, there is 
nothing to excite our wonder; important changes often 
depend on their deaths; and, from the eminence on which 
they stand, they are peculiarly exposed to the aim of every 
artist who happens to be possessed by the craving for 
scenical effect. But there is another class of assassinatious, 
which has prevailed from an early period of the seventeenth 
century, that really does surprise me; I mean the assassina- 
tion of philosophers. For, gentlemen, it is a fact, that 
every philosopher of eminence for the two last centuries 
has either been murdered, or, at the least, been very near 
it; insomuch, that if a man calls himself a philosopher, and 
never had his life attempted, rest assured there is nothing 
in him; and against Locke’s philosophy in particular, I 
’ think it an unanswerable objection (if we needed any), that, 
although he carried his throat about with him in this world 
for seventy-two years, no man ever condescended to cut it. 
As these cases of philosophers are not much known, and 
are generally good and well composed in their circumstances, 
I shall here read an excursus on that subject, chiefly by 
way of showing my own learning. 

The first great philosopher of the seventeenth century (if 
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we except Bacon and Galileo) was Des Cartes; and if ever 
one could say of a man that he was all du¢ murdered—mur- 
dered within an inch—one must say it of him. The case 
was this, as reported by Baillet in his ““ Vie De M. Des 
Cartes,” tom. I. p. 102-8, In the year 1621, when Des 
Cartes might be about twenty-six years old, he was tour- 
ing about as usual (for he was as restless as a hyena); and, 
coming to the Elbe, either at Gluckstadt or at Hamburgh, 
he took shipping for East Friezland. What he could want 
in Kast Friezland no man has ever discovered; and per- 
haps he took this into consideration himself; for, on reach- 
ing EKmbden, he resolved to sail instantly for West Friez-. 
land; and being very impatient of delay, he hired a bark, 
with a few mariners to navigate it. No sooner had he got 
out to sea, than he made a pleasing discovery, viz., that he 
had shut himself up in a den of murderers. His crew, says 
M. Baillet, he soon found out to be “des scélérats ”—not 
amateurs, gentlemen, as we are, but professional men—the 
height of whose ambition at that moment was to cut his 
individual throat. But the story is too pleasing to be 
abridged; I shall give it, therefore, accurately, from the 
French of his biographer: ‘“‘M. Des Cartes had no com- 
pany but that of his servant, with whom he was convers- 
ing in French. The sailors, who took him for a foreign 
merchant, rather than a cavalier, concluded that he must 
have money about him. Accordingly, they came to a re- 
solution by no means advantageous to his purse. There 
is this difference, however, between sea-robbers and the 
robbers in forests, that the latter may, without hazard, 
spare the lives of their victims; whereas the others cannot 
put a passenger on shore in such a case without running the 
risk of being apprehended. The crew of M. Des Cartes 
arrauged their measures with a view to evade any danger of 
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that sort. They observed that he was a stranger from a 
distance, without acquaintance in the country, and that no- 
body would take any trouble to inquire about him, in case 
he should never come to hand (quand.il viendroit a manquer).” 
Think, gentlemen, of these Friezland dogs discussing a phi- 
losopher as if he were a puncheon of rum consigned to some 
ship-broker. ‘His temper, they remarked, was very mild 
and patient; and, judging from the gentleness of his de- 
portment, and the courtesy with which he treated them- 
selves, that he could be nothing more than some green young 
man, without station or root in the world, they concluded 
that they should have all the easier task in disposing of his 
life. ‘They made no scruple to discuss the whole matter in 
his presence, as not supposing that he understood any other 
language than that in which he conversed with his servant; 
and the amount of their deliberation was—to murder 
him, then to throw him into the sea, and to divide his spoils.” 

Excuse my laughing, gentlemen; but the fact is, I al- 
ways do laugh when I think of this case—two things about 
it seem so droll. One is, the horrid panic or “funk ” (as 
the men of Eton call it) in which Des Cartes must have 
found himself, upon hearing this regular drama sketched 
for his own death—funeral—succession and administration 
to his effects. But another thing which seems to me still 
more funny about this affair is, that if these Friezland 
hounds had been “game,” we should have no Cartesian 
philosophy ; and how we could have done without that, 
considering the world of books it has produced, I leave 
to any respectable trunk-maker to declare. 

However, to go on: spite of his enormous funk, Des 
Cartes showed fight, and by that means awed these Anti- 
Cartesian rascals. “Finding,” says M. Baillet, “that the 
matter was no joke, M. Des Cartes leaped upon his feet in 
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a trice, assumed a stern countenance that these cravens had 
nevet looked for, and, addressing them in their own lan- 
guage, threatened to run them through on the spot if they 
dared to give him any insult.” Certainly, gentlemen, this 
would have been an honour far above the merits of such 
inconsiderable rascale-—to be spitted like larks upon a 
Cartesian sword; and therefore I am glad M. Des Cartes 
did not rob the gallows by executing his threat, especially 
as he could not possibly have brought his vessel to port, 
after he had murdered his crew; .so that he must have 
continued to cruise for ever in the Zuyder Zee, and would 
probably have been mistaken by sailors for the Flying 
Dutchman, homeward bound. “The spirit which M. Des 
Cartes manifested,” says his biographer, “had the effect of 
magic on these wretches. The suddenness of their con- 
sternation struck their minds with & confusion which blinded 
them to their advantage, and they conveyed him to his 
destination as peaceably as he could desire.” 

Possibly, gentlemen, you may fancy that, on the model 
of Cxesar’s address to his poor ferryman—“‘ Cesarem vehis 
et fortunas.ejus”—M. Des Cartes needed only to have said, 
“‘ Dogs, you cannot cut my throat, for you carry Des Cartes 
and his philosophy,” and might safely have defied them to 
do their worst. A German emperor had the same notion, 
when, being cautioned to keep out of the way of a cannon- 
ading, he replied, “Tut! man. Did you ever hear of a 
cannon-ball that killed an emperor?”* As to an emperor 


* This same argument has been employed at least once too often : 
some centuries back a dauphin of France, when admonished of his 
risk from small-pox, made the same demand as the emperor—“ Had 
any gentleman heard of a dauphin killed by smalJ-pox?” No; not 
any gentleman fad heard of sucb acase. And yet, for all that, this 
dauphin died of that same small-pox. 

VOL. IV. 0) 
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I cannot say, but a less thing has sufficed to smash a philo- 
sopher; and the next great philosopher of Europe un- 
doubtedly was murdered. This was Spinosa. 

I know very well the common opinion about him is, that 
he died in his bed. Perhaps he did, but he was murdered 
for all that; and this I shall prove by a book published at 
Brussels in the year 1731, entitled “La Vie de Spinosa, 
par M, Jean Colerus,” with many additions, from a MS. 
life, by one of his friends. Spinosa died on the 21st Feb- 
ruary, 1677, being then little more than forty-four years 
old. This, of itself, looks suspicious; and M. Jean admits, 
that a certain expression in the MS. life of him would 
warrant the conclusion, “que sa mort n’ a pas été tout-a- 
fait naturelle.” Living in a damp country, and a sailor’s 
country, like Holland, he may be thought to have indulged 
a good deal in grog, especially in punch,* which was then 
newly discovered. Undoubtedly he might have done so; 
but the fact is, that he did not. M. Jean calls him “ ex- 
trémement sobre en son boire et en son manger.” And 
though some wild stories were afloat about his using the 
Juice of mandragora (p. 140) and opium (p. 144), yet neither 
of these articles is found in his druggist’s bill. Living, 
therefore, with such sobriety, how was it possible that he 
should die a natural death at forty-four? Hear his bio- 
grapher’s account :—‘ Sunday morning, the 21st of Febru- 


* “June 1, 1675.—Drinke part of three boules of punch (a liquor 
very strainge to me),” says the Rev. Mr Henry Teonge, in his Diary 
published by C. Knight. In a note on this passage, a reference 
is made to Fryer’s Travels to the East Indies, 1672, who speaks 
of “that enervating liquor called paunch (which is Hindostanee 
for five), from five ingredients.” Made thus, it seems the medical 
men called it ciapente; if with four only, diatessaron. No doubt, 
it was this evangelical name that recommended it to the Rev. Mr 
Teonge. 
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ary, before it was church time, Spinosa came down stairs, 
and conversed with the master and mistress of the house.” 
At this time, therefore, perhaps ten o’clock on Sunday 
morning, you see that Spinosa was alive, and pretty well. 
But it seems “he had summoned from Amsterdam a certain 
physician, whom,” says the biographer, “I shall not other- 
wise point out to notice than by these two letters, L. M.” 
This L. M. had directed the people of the house to purchase 
“an ancient cock,” and to have him boiled forthwith, in 
order that Spinosa might take some broth about noon; 
which in fact he did; and ate some of the old cock with a 
good appetite, after the landlord and his wife had returned 
from church. 

“In the afternoon, L. M. staid alone with Spinosa, the 
people of the house having returned to church; oncoming 
out from which, they learned, with much surprise, that 
Spinosa had died about three o’clock, in the presence of 
L. M., who took his departure for Amsterdam that same 
evening, by the night-boat, without paying the least atten- 
tion to the deceased,” and probably without paying very 
much attention to the payment of his own little account. 
“‘No doubt he was the readier to dispense with these duties. 
as he had possessed himself of a ducatoon, and a small 
quantity of silver, together with a silver-hafted knife, and 
had absconded with his pillage.” Here you see, gentle- 
men, the murder is plain, and the manner of it. It was L. M. 
who murdered Spinosa for his money. Poor Spinosa was 
an invalid, meagre and weak: as no blood was observed, 
L. M. no doubt threw him down, and smothered him with 
pillows—the poor man being already half suffocated by his 
infernal dinner. After masticating that ‘“ ancient cock.” 
which I take to mean a cock of the preceding century, in 
what condition could the poor invalid find himself for a 
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stand-up fight with L. M.? But who was L. M.? It 
surely never could be Lindley Murray, for I saw him at 
York in 1825; and, besides, I do not think he would do 
such a thing~—at least, not to a brother grammarian: for 
you know, gentlemen, that Spinosa wrote a very respectable 
Hebrew grammar. 

Hobbes—but why, or on what principle, I never could 
understand—-was not murdered. This was a capital over- 
sight of the professional men in the seventeenth century ; 
because in every light he was a fine subject for murder, 
except, indeed, that he was lean and skinhy; for I can 
prove that he had money, and (what is very funny) he had 
no right to make the least resistance; since, according to 
himself, irresistible power creates the very highest species 
of right, so that it is rebellion of the blackest dye to refuse 
to be murdered, when a competent force appears to murder 
you. However, gentlemen, though he was not murdered, I 
am happy to assure you that (by his own account) he was 
three times very near being murdered, which is consolatory. 
The first time was in the spring of 1640, when he pretends to 
have circulated a little MS. on the king’s behalf against the 
Parliament ; he never could produce this MS., by the by; 
but he says, that, “Had not His Majesty dissolved the 
Parliament” (in May), “it had brought him into danger 

of his life.” Dissolving the Parliament, however, was of 
no use; for in November of the same year the Long Par- 
liament assembled, and Hobbes, a second time fearing he 
should be murdered, ran away to France. This looks like 
the madness of John Dennis, who thought that Louis XIV. 
would never make peace with Queen Anne, unless he 
(Dennis to wit) were given up to French vengeance; and 
actually ran away from the sea-coast under that belief. 
dn France, Hobbes managed to take care of his throat 
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pretty well for ten years; but at the end of that time, by 
way of paying court to Cromwell, he published his “ Le- 
viathan.” The old coward now began to “fank” horribly 
for the third time; he fancied the swords of the cavaliers 
were constantly at his throat, recollecting how they had 
served the Parliament ambassadors at the Hague and | 
Madrid. “Tum,” says he, in his dog-Latin life of himself, 
‘Tam venit in mentem mihi Dorislaus et Ascham ; 
Tanquam proscripto terror ubique aderat.” 

And accordingly he ran home to England. Now, certainly, 
it is very true that a man deserved a cudgelling for writing 
‘+ Leviathan ;” and two or three cudgellings for writing a 
pentameter ending so villanously as “terror ubique aderat!” 
But no man ever thonght him worthy of anything beyond 
cudgelling. And, in fact, the whole story is a bounce of 
his own. For, in a most abusive letter which he wrote ‘to 
a learned person” (meaning Wallis the mathematician), he 
gives quite another account of the matter, and says (p. 8), 
he ran home “ because he would not trust his safety with 
the French clergy ;” insinuating that he was likely to be 
murdered for his religion, which would have been a high 
joke indeed--Tom’s being brought to the stake for religion. 

Bounce or not bounce, however, certain it is that Hobbes, 
to the end of his life, feared that somebody would murder 
him. This is proved by the story I am going to tell you: 
it is not from a manuscript, but (as Mr Coleridge says) it 
is as good as manuscript ; for it comes from a book now en- 
tirely forgotten, viz., ‘The Creed of Mr Hobbes Examined: 
in a Conference between him and a Student in Divinity” 
(published about ten years before Hobbes’s death). The 
book is anonymous, but it was written by Tennison, the 
same who, about thirty years after, succeeded Tillotson as 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The introductory anecdote is 
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as follows :—“ A certain divine” (no doubt Tennison him- 
self) “ took an annual tour of one month to different parts 
of the island.” In one of these excursions (1670), he visited 
the Peak in Derbyshire, partly in consequence of Hobbes’s 
description of it. Being in that neighbourhood, he could 
not but pay a visit to Buxton; and at the very moment of 
his arrival, he was fortunate enough to find a party of 
gentlemen dismounting at the inn-door, amongst whom 
was @ long thin fellow, who turned out to be no less a per- 
son than Mr Hobbes, who probably had ridden over from 
Chatsworth.* Meeting so great a lion, a tourist, in search 
of the picturesque, could do no less than present himself 
in the character of bore. And luckily for this scheme, 
two of Mr Hobbes’s companions were suddenly sammoned 
away by express; so that, for the rest of his stay at Bux- 
ton, he had Leviathan entirely to himself, and had the 
honour of bowsing with him in the evening. Hobbes, it 
seems, at first showed a good deal of stiffness, for he was 
shy of divines; but this wore off, and he became very 
sociable and funny, and they agreed to go into the bath 
together. How Tennison could venture to gambol in 
the same water with Leviathan, I cannot explain; but so 
it was: they frolicked about like two dolphins, though 
Hobbes must have been as old as the hills ; and “in those 
intervals wherein they abstained from swimming and 
plunging themselves” (¢.¢., diving), “they discoursed of 
many things relating to the baths of the Ancients, and 

* Chatsworth was then, as now, the superb seat of the Cavendishes 
in their highest branch—in those days Earl, at present Duke, of 
Devonshire. It is to the honour of this family that, through two 
generations, they gave an asylum to Hobbes. It is noticeable that 
Hobbes was born in the year of the Spanish Armada, 2.e., in 1588 : 


such, at least, is my belief. And, therefore, at this meeting with 
Tennison in 1670, he must have been about 82 years old. 
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the Origine of Springs. When they had in this manner 
passed away an hour, they stepped out of the bath; and, 
having dried and cloathed themselves, they sate down in 
expectation of such a supper as the place afforded; design- 
ing to refresh themselves like the Deipnosophiste, and rather 
to reason than to drink profoundly. But in this innocent 
intention they were interrupted by the disturbance arising 
from a little quarrel, in which some of the ruder people in 
the house were for a short time engaged. At this Mr 
Hobbes seemed much concerned, though he was at some 
distance from the persons.” And why was he concerned, 
gentlemen? No doubt, you fancy, from some benign and 
disinterested love of peace, worthy of an old man and a 
philosopher. But listen—‘ For awhile he was not com- 
posed, but related it once or twice as to himself, with a 
low and careful, ¢.¢., anxious, tone, how Sextus Roscius 
was murthered after supper by the Balnee Palatine. Of 
such general extent is that remark of Cicero, in relation to 
Epicurus the Atheist, of whom he observed, that he of all 
men dreaded most those things which he contemned— 
Death and the Gods.” Merely because it was supper time, 
and in the neighbourhood of a bath, Mr Hobbes must have 
the fate of Sextus Roscius. He must be muréhered, lecause 
Sextus Roscius was murthered. What logic was there in 
this, unless to a man who was always dreaming of murder? 
Here was Leviathan, no longer afraid of the daggers of 
English cavaliers or French clergy, but “ frightened from 
his propriety” by a row in an alehouse between some honest 
clod-hoppers of Derbyshire, whom his own gaunt scarecrow 
of a person, that belonged to quite another century, would 
have frightened out of their wits. 

Malebranche, it will give you pleasure to hear, was 
murdered. The man who murdered him is well known: 
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it was Bishop Berkeley. The story is familiar, though 
hitherto not put in a proper light. Berkeley, when a. 
young man, went to Paris, and called on Pere Malebranche. 
He found him in his cell cooking. Cooks have ever been 
a genus trritaljle; authors still more so: Malebranche was 
both; a dispute arose; the old father, warm already, be- 
came warmer; culinary and metaphysical irritations united 
to derange his liver: he took to his bed, and died. Such 
is the common version of the story: * So the whole ear of 
Denmark is abused,” The fact is, that the matter was 
hushed up, out of consideration for Berkeley, who (as Pope 
justly observes) had “every virtue under heaven :” else it 
was well known that Berkeley, feeling himself nettled by 
the waspishness of the old Frenchman, squared at him; 6 
turn-up was the consequence: Malebranche was floored in 
the first round; the conceit was wholly taken out of him ; 
and he would perhaps have given in; but Berkeley’s blood 
was now np, and he insisted on the old Frenchman’s re- 
tracting his doctrine of Occasional Causes. The vanity of 
the man was too great for this; and he fell a sacrifice to 
the impetuosity of Irish youth, sombined with his own ab- 
surd obstinacy. 

Leibnitz, being every way superior to Malebranche, one 
might, a fortiori, have counted on jus being murdered; which, 
however, was not the case, J believe he was nettled at 
this neglect, and felt himeelf insulted by the security in 
which he passed his days, In no other way can I explain 
his conduct at the latter end of his life, when he chose to 
grow very avaricions, and to hoard up large sums of gold, 
which he kept in his own house. This was at Vienna, 
where he died; and letters are still in existence, describing 
the immeasurable anxiety which he entertained for his throat. 
Still his ambition, for being attempted at least, was so great, 
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that he would not forego the danger. A late English 
pedagogue, of Birmingham manufacture—viz., Dr Parr-- 
took a more selfish course under the same circumstance. 
He had amassed a considerable quantity of gold and silver 
plate, which was for some time deposited in his bedroom at — 
his parsonage house, Hatton, But growing every day more 
afraid of being murdered, which he knew that he could not 
stand (and to which, indeed, he never had the slightest pre- 
tensions), he transferred the whole to the Hatton black- 
smith; conceiving, no doubt, that the murder of a black- 
smith would fall more lightly on the salus reipublice, than 
that of a pedagogue, But I have heard this greatly 
disputed; and it seems now generally agreed, that one 
good horse-shoe is worth about two and a quarter Spital 
sermons.* | _ 7 
As Leibnitz, though not murdered, may be said to have 
died, partly of the fear that he should be murdered, and 
partly of vexation that he was not, Kant, on the other 
hand—-who manifested no ambition in that way--had a 
narrower escape from @ murderer than any man we read 
of, except Des Cartes, So absurdly does fortune throw 
about her favours! The case is told, I think, in an ano- 
nymous life of this very great man. For health’s sake, 
Kant imposed upon himself, at one time, a walk of six 
. Iniles every day along a high-road. This fact becoming 
known to a man who had his private reasons for com- 
mitting murder, at the third milestone from Konigsberg, 


* 6 Snital Sermons :"—Dr Parr’s chief public appearances as an 
author, after his original appearance in the famous Latin preface to 
Bellendénus (don’t say Bellendénus), occurred in certain Sermons 
at periodic intervals, delivered on behalf of some hospital (I really 
forget what) which retained for its official designation the old word 
Spital; and thus it happened that the Sermons themselves were 
generally known by the Title of Spital Sermons. 
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he waited for his “intended,” who came up to time as 
duly as a mail-coach. 

But for an accident, Kant was a dead man. This acci- 
dent lay in the scrupulous, or what Mrs Quickly would 
have called the peevsh, morality of the murderer. An old 
professor, he fancied, might be laden with sins. Not soa 
young child. On this consideration, he turned away from 
Kant at the critical moment, and soon after murdered a 
child of five years old. Such is the German account of 
the matter; but my opinion is, that the murderer was an 
amateur, who felt how little would be gained to the cause 
of good taste by murdering an old, arid, and adust meta- 
- physician; there was no room for display, as the man could 
not possibly look more like a mummy when dead, than he 
had done alive. 


Thus, gentlemen, I have traced the connection between 
philosophy and our art, until insensibly I find that I have 
wandered into our own era, This I shall not take any 
pains to characterise apart from that which preceded it, 
for, in fact, they have no distinct character. The seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, together with so much of 
the nineteenth as we have yet seen, jointly compose the 
Augustan age of murder. The finest work of the seven- 
teenth century is, unquestionably, the murder of Sir 
Edmondbury Godfrey, which has my entire approbation. 
In the grand feature of mystery, which in some shape or 
other ought to colour every judicious attempt at murder, 
it is excellent; for the mystery is not yet dispersed. The 
attempt to fasten the murder upon the Papists, which 
would injure it as much as some well-known Correggios 
have been injured by the professional picture-cleaners, or 
would even ruin it by translating it into the spurious class 
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of mere political or partisan murders, thoroughly wanting 
in the murderous animus, I exhort the society to dis- 
countenance. In fact, this notion is altogether baseless, 
and arose in pure Protestant fanaticism. Sir Hdmond- 
bury had not distinguished himself amongst the London 
magistrates by any severity against the Papists, or in 
favouring the attempts of zealots to enforce the penal laws 
against individuals. He had not armed against himself 
the animosities of any religious sect whatever. And as 
to the droppings of wax lights upon the dress of the corpse 
when first discovered. in a ditch, from which it was inferred 
at the time that the priests attached to the Popish Queen’s 
Chapel had been concerned in the murder, either these were 
mere fraudulent artifices devised by those who wished to 
fix the suspicion upon the Papists, or else the whole alle- 
gation—wax-droppings, and the suggested cause of the 
droppings—might be a bounce or fib of Bishop Burnet ; 
who, as the Duchess of Portsmouth used to say, was the 
one great master of fibbing and romancing in the seventeenth 
century. At the same time, it must be observed that the 
quantity of murder was not great in Sir Edmondbury’s 
century, at least amongst our own artists; which, perhaps, 
is attributable to the want of enlightened patronage. Sint 
Mecenates, non deerunt, Flacce, Marones. Consulting Grant’s 
“Observations on the Bills of Mortality” (4th edition, 
Oxford, 1665), I find, that, out of 229,250, who died in 
Lendon during one period of twenty years in the seven- 
teenth century, not more than eighty-six were murdered ; 
that is, about four three-tenths per annum. <A small 
number this, gentlemen, to found an academy upon; and 
certainly, where the quantity is so small, we have a right 
to expect that the quality should be first-rate. Perhaps 
it was; yet still I am of opinion that the best artist in this 
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century was not equal to the best in that which followed. 
For instance, however praiseworthy the case of Sir Edmond- 
bury Godfrey may be (and nobody can be more sensible of 
its merits than I am), still, I cannot consent to place it on 
a level with that of Mrs Ruscombe of Bristol, either as to 
originality of design, or boldness and breadth of style. This 
good lady’s murder took place early in the reign of George 
III.—-a reign which was notoriously favourable to the arts 
generally. She lived in College Green, with a single maid- 
servant, neither of them having any pretension to the notice 
of history but what they derived from the great artist whose 
workmanship I am recording. One fine morning, when all 
Bristol was alive and in motion, some suspicion arising, the 
neighbours forced an entrance into the house, and found 
Mrs Ruscombe murdered in her bedroom, and the servant 
murdered on the stairs: this was at noon; and, not more 
than two hours before, both mistress and servant had been 
seen alive. ‘T'o the best of my remembrance, this was in 
1764; upwards of sixty years, therefore, have now elapsed, 
and yet the artist is still undiscovered. The suspicions of 
posterity have settled upon two pretenders—a baker and 
a chimney-sweeper. Bat posterity is wrongs no unprac- 
tised artist could have conceived so bold an idea as that of 
a noonday murder in the heart of a great city. It was no 
obscure baker, gentlemen, or anonymous chimney-sweeper, 
be assured, that executed this work. I know who it was. 
(Here there was a general buzz, which at length broke out into 
open applause; upon which the lecturer blushed, and went on 
with much earnestness.) For heaven’s sake, gentlemen, do 
not mistake me; it was not I that did it. J have not the 
vanity to think myself equal to any such achievement; be 
assured that you greatly overrate my poor talents; Mrs 
Ruscombe’s affair was far beyond my slender abilities. But 
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I camé to know who the artist was, from a celebrated sur- 
geon who assisted at his dissection. This gentleman had 
@ private museum in the way of his profession, ohe corner 
of which was occupied by a cast from a man of remarkably 
fine proportions, 

' hat,” said the surgeon, “is a cast from the celebrated 
Lancashire highwayman, who concealed his profession for 
some time from his neighbours, by drawing woollen stock- 
ings over his horse’s legs, and in that way muffling the 
clatter which he must else have made in riding up a flagged 
alley that led to his stable. At the time of his execution 
for highway robbery, I was studying under Cruickshank : 
and the man’s figure was so uncommonly fine, that no 
money or exertion was spared to get into possession of him 
With the least possible delay. By the connivance of the 
under-sheriff, he was cut down within the legal time, and 
instantly put into a chaise-and-four; so that, when he 
reached Cruickshank’s, he was positively not dead. Mr 
——, a young student at that time, had the honour of giv- 
ing him the coup de grace, and finishing the sentence of the 
law.” This remarkable anecdote, which seemed to imply 
that all the gentlemen in the dissecting-room were amateurs 
of our class, struck me a good deal; and I was repeating 
it one day to a Lancashire lady, who thereupon informed 
me, that she had herself lived in the neighbourhood of that 
highwayman, and well remembered two circumstances, 
which combined, in the opinion of all his neighbours, to 
fix upon him the credit of Mrs Ruscombe’s affair. One 
was, the fact of his absence for a whole fortnight at the 
period of that murder; the other, that, within a very little 
time after, the neighbourhood of this highwayman was 
deluged with dollars: now, Mrs Ruscombe was known to 
have hoarded about two thousand of that coin. Be the 
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artist, however, who he might, the affair remains a durable 
monument of his genius; for such was the impression of 
awe, and the sense of power left behind, by the strength of 
conception manifested in this murder, that no tenant (as I 
was told in 1810) had been found up to that time for Mrs 
Ruscombe’s house. | 
But, whilst I thus ealogise the Ruscombian case, let me 
not be supposed to overlook the many other specimens of 
extraordinary merit spread over the face of this century. 
Such cases, indeed, as that of Miss Bland, or of Captain 
Donnellan, and Sir Theophilus Boughton, shall never have 
any countenance from me. ~: Fie on these dealers in poison, 
say I: can they not keep to the old honest way of cutting 
throats, without introducing such abominable innovations 
from Italy? I consider all these poisoning cases, compared 
with the legitimate style, as no better than wax-work. by 
the side of sculpture, or a lithographic print by the side of 
a fine Volpato. But, dismissing these, there remain many 
excellent works of art in a pure style, such as nobody need 
be ashamed to own; and this every candid connoisseur will 
admit. Candid, observe, I say; for great allowances must 
be made in these cases; no artist can ever be sure of 
carrying through his own fine preconception. Awkward 
disturbances will arise; people will not submit to have 
their throats cut quietly; they will run, they will kick, 
they will bite; and whilst the portrait painter often has to 
complain of too much torpor in his subject, the artist in 
our line is generally embarrassed by too much animation. 
At the same time, however disagreeable to the artist, this 
tendency in murder to excite and irritate the subject is 
certainly one of its advantages to the world in general, 
which we ought not to overlook, since it favours the de- 
velopment of latent talent. Jeremy Taylor notices with 
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admiration the extraordinary leaps which people will take 
under the influence of fear. There was a striking instance 
of this in the recent case of the M‘Keans: the boy cleared 
2, height, such as he will never clear again to his dying day. 
Talents also of the most brilliant description for thumping, 
and, indeed, for all the gymnastic exercises, have sometimes 
been developed by the panic which accompanies our artists; 
talents else buried and hid under a bushel, to the possessors, 
as much as to their friends. I remember an interesting il- 
lastration of this fact, in a case which J learned in Germany. 

Riding one day in the neighbourhood of Munich, I over- 
took a distinguished amateur of our society, whose name, 
for obvious reasons, I shall conceal. This gentleman 
informed me that, finding himself wearied with the frigid 
pleasures (such he esteemed them) of mere amateurship, 
he had quitted England for the Continent—meaning to 
practise a little professionally. For this purpose he re- 
sorted to Germany, conceiving the police in that part of 
Europe to be more heavy and drowsy than elsewhere. 
His debut as a practitioner took place at Mannheim; and, 
knowing me to be a brother amateur, he freely communi- 
cated the whole of his maiden adventure. ‘Opposite to 
my lodging,” said he, “lived a baker: he was somewhat of 
a miser, and lived quite alone, Whether it were his great 
expanse of chalky face, or what else, I know not, but the 
fact was, I ‘fancied’ him, and resolved to commence busi- 
ness upon his throat, which, by the way, he always carried 
bare—a fashion which. is very irritating to my desires. 
Precisely at eight o’clock in the evening, I observed that 
he regularly shut up his windows. One night I watched 
him when thus engaged—bolted in after him—locked the 
door—and, addressing him with great suavity, acquainted 
him with the nature of my errand; at the same time ad- 
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vising him to make no resistance, which would be mtttally 
unpleasant. So saying, I drew out my tools; and was pro- 
ceeding to operate. But at this spectacle the baker, who 
seemed to have béen struck by catalepsy at my first an- 
nouncement, awoke into tremendous agitation. ‘I will 
not be murdered!’ he shrieked aloud; ‘what for will I’ 
(meaning shall I) ‘lose my precious throat ?’—‘ What 
for?’ said I; ‘if for no other reason, for this—that you 
put alum into your bread. But no matter, alum of no 
alum (for I was resolved to forestall any argument on that 
point), know that I am a virtuoso in the art of murder— 
am desirous of improving myself in its details—~and am 
énamoured of your vast surface of throat, to which I am 
determined to be & customer.’—‘Is it so?’ said he, ‘ but 
T’ll find you a customer in another line;’ and so saying, he 
threw himself into a boxing attitude. The very idea of 
his boxing struck me as ludicrous. It is true, a London 
baker had distinguished himself in the ring, and became 
known to fame under the title of the Master of the Rolls; 
but he was young and unspoiled: whereas, this man was 4 
monstrous feather-bed in person, fifty years old, and totally 
out of condition. Spite of all this, however, and contend- 
ing against me, who am a master in the art, he made so 
desperate & defence, that many times I feared he might 
turn the tables upon me; and that J, an amateur, might 
be murdered by a rascally baker. What a situation! 
Minds of sensibility will sympathise with my anxiety. How 
_ gévere it was, you may understand by this, that for the first 
thirteen rounds the baker positively had the advantage. 
Round the 14th, I received a blow on the right eye, which 
closed it up; in the end, I believe, this was my salvation; for 
the anger it roused in me was so great, that, in the next, and 
every one of the three following rounds, I floored the baker. 
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“ Round 19th. The baker came up piping, and manifestly 
the worse for wear. His geometrical exploits in the four 
last rounds had done him no good. However, he showed 
some skill in stopping a message which I was sending to 
his cadaverous mug; in delivering which, my foot slipped, 
and I went down. 

“Round 20th. Surveying the baker, I became ashamed 
of having been so much bothered by a shapeless mass of 
dough; and I went in fiercely, and administered some severe 
punishment. A rally took place—both went down—baker 
undermost—ten to three on amateur. 

“Round 21st. The baker jumped up with surprising 
agility ; indeed, he managed his pins capitally, and fought 
wonderfully, considering that he was drenched in perspira- 
tion; but the shine was now taken out of him, and his 
game was the mere effect of panic. It was now clear that 
he could not last much longer. In the course of this round 
we tried the weaving system, in which I had greatly the 
advantuge, and hit him repeatedly on the conk. My reason 
for this was, that his conk was covered with carbuncles ; 
and I thought I should vex him by taking such liberties 
with his conk, which in fact I did. 

“The three next rounds, the master of the rolls stag- 
gered about like a cow on the ice. Seeing how matters 
stood, in round 24th I whispered something into his ear, 
which sent him down like a shot. It was nothing more 
than my private opinion of the value of his throat at an 
annuity office. This little confidential whisper affected - 
him greatly ; the very perspiration was frozen on his face, 
and for the next two rounds [ had it all my own way. 
And when [I called time for the 27th round, he lay like a 
log on the floor.” 


After which, said I to the amateur, “It may be pre- 
VOL Iv. D 
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sumed that you accomplished your purpose.” ‘You are 
right,” said he, mildly, “I did; and a great satisfaction, 
you know, it was to my mind, for by this means I killed two 
birds with one stone ;” meaning that he had both thumped 
the baker and murdered him. Now, for the life of me, I 
could not see that; for, on the contrary, to my mind it ap- 
peared that he had taken two stones to kill one bird, hav- 
ing been obliged to take the conceit out of him first with 
his fist, and then with his tools. But no matter for his 
logic. The moral of his story was good, for it showed 
what an astonishing stimulus to latent talent is contamed 
in any reasonable prospect of being murdered. A pursy, 
unwieldy, half cataleptic baker of Mannheim had absolutely 
fought seven-and-twenty rounds with an accomplished 
English boxer, merely upon this inspiration ; so greatly 
was natural genius exalted and sublimed by the genial 
presence of his murderer. 

Really, gentlemen, when one hears of such things as 
these, it becomes a duty, perhaps, a little to soften that 
extreme asperity with which most men speak. of murder. 
To hear people talk, you would suppose that all the disad- 
vantages and inconveniences were on the side of being 
murdered, and that there were none at all in zot being 
murdered. But considerate men think otherwise. ‘“ Cer- 
tainly,” says Jeremy Taylor, it is a less temporal evil to 
fall by the rudeness of a sword than the violence of a fever: 
and the axe” (to which he might have added the ship-car- 
penter’s mallet and the crowbar), ‘a much less affliction 
than a strangury.” Very true; the bishop talks like a 
wise man and an amateur, as I am sure he was; and an- 
other great philosopher, Marcus Aurelius, was equally above 
the vulgar prejudices on this subject. He declares it to 
be one of “the noblest functions of reason to know whether 
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it is time to walk out of the world or not.” (Book iii., 
Collers’ Translation.) No sort of knowledge being rarer 
than this, surely #iat man must be a most philanthropic 
character, who undertakes to instruct people in this branch 
of knowledge gratis, and at no little hazard to himself. 
All this, however, I throw out only in the way of specu- 
lation to future moralists; declaring in the meantime my 
own private conviction, that very few men commit murder 
upon philanthropic or patriotic principles, and repeating 
what I have already said once at least—that, as to the 
majority of murderers, they are very incorrect characters. 

With respect to the Williams’ murders, the sublimest and 
most entire in their excellence that ever were committed, I 
shall not allow myself to speak incidentally. Nothing less 
than an entire lecture, or even an entire course of lectures, 
would suffice to expound their merits.* But one curious fact 
connected with his case I shall mention, because it seems to 
imply that the blaze of his genius absolutely dazzled the eye 
of criminal justice. You all remember, I doubt not, that 
the instruments with which he executed his first great work 
(the murder of the Marrs) were a ship-carpenter’s mallet and 
aknife. Now, the mallet belonged to an old Swede, one John 
Peterson, and bore his initials. This instrument Williams 
left behind him in Marr’s house, and it fell into the hands 
of the magistrates. But, gentlemen, it is a fact that the 
publication of this circumstance of the initials led imme- 
diately to the apprehension of Williams, and, if made earlier, 
would have prevented his second great work (the murder 
of the Williamsons), which took place precisely twelve days 
after. Yet the magistrates kept back this fact from the 
public for the entire twelve days, and until that second 


an 


* See the Postscript at the end of this paper. 
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work was accomplished. That finished, they published it, 
apparently feeling that Williams had now done enough for 
his fame, and that his glory was at length placed beyond 
the reach of accident. 

As to Mr Thurtell’s case, I know not what to say. 
Naturally, I have every disposition to think highly of my 
predecessor in the chair of this society ; and I acknowledge 
that his lectures were unexceptionable. But, speaking in- 
genuously, I do really think that his principal performance, 
as an artist, has been much overrated. I admit, that at first 
I was myself carried away by the general enthusiasm. On 
the morning when the murder was made known in London, 
there was the fullest meeting of amateurs that I have ever 
known since the days of Williams; old bedridden connois- 
seurs, who had got into a peevish way of sneering and 
complaining “that there was nothing doing,” now hobbled 
down to our club-room: such hilarity, sach benign expres- 
sion of general satisfaction, I have rarely witnessed. On 
every side you saw people shaking hands, congratulating 
each other, and forming dinner parties for the evening; and 
nothing was to be heard but triumphant challenges of— 
“Well! will this do?” ‘Is this the right thing?” ‘ Are 
you satisfied at last?” But, in the middle of the row, I 
remember, we all grew silent, on hearing the old cynical 
amateur L.S stumping along with his wooden leg; 
he entered the room with his usual scowl; and, as he ad- 
vanced, he continued to growl and stutter the whole way 
—‘ Mere plagiarism—base plagiarism from hints that I 
threw out! Besides, his style is as harsh as Albert Durer, 
and as coarse as Fuseli.” Many thought that this was 
mere jealousy, and general waspishness ; but I confess that, 
when the first glow of enthusiasm had subsided, I have 
found most judicious critics to agree that there was some- 
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thing falsetto in the style of Thurtell. The fact is, he was 
a member of our society, which naturally gave a friendly 
bias to our judgments; and his person was universally 
\familiar to the “fancy,” which gave him, with the whole 
London public, a temporary popularity, that his preten- 
sions are not capable of supporting; for opintonum commenta 
delet dies, nature judicia confirmat. There was, however, an 
unfinished design of Thurtell’s for the murder of a man 
with a pair of dumb-bells, which I admired greatly; it was 
a mere outline, that he never filled in; but to my mind it 
seemed every way superior to his chief work. I remember 
that there was great regret expressed by some amateurs 
that this sketch should have been left in an unfinished state: 
but there I cannot agree with them; for the fragments and 
first bold outlines of original artists have often a felicity 
about them which is apt to vanish in the management of 
the details. 

The case of the M‘Keans* I consider far beyond the 
vaunted performance of Thurtell—indeed, above all praise ; 
and bearing that relation, in fact, to the immortal works 
of Williams, which the ‘“ Auneid” bears to the “ Iliad.” 

But it is now time that I should say a few words about 
the principles of murder, not with a view to regulate your 
practice, but your judgment: as to old women, and the 
mob of newspaper readers, they are pleased with anything, 
provided it is bloody enough. But the mind of sensibility 
requires something more. First, then, let us speak of the 
kind of person who is adapted to the purpose of the mur- 
derer; secondly, of the place where; thirdly, of the time 
when, and other little circumstances. 

As to the person, I suppose it is evident that he ought 


* See the Postscript. 
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to be a good man; because, if he were not, he might him- 
self, by possibility, be contemplating murder at the very 
time; and such “diamond-cut-diamond” tussles, though 
pleasant enough where nothing better is stirring, are really 
not what a critic can allow himself to call murders. I 
could mention some people (I name no names) who have 
been murdered by other people in a dark lane; and'so far 
all seemed correct enough; but, on looking farther into the 
matter, the public have become aware that the murdered 
party was himself, at the moment, planning to rob his 
murderer, at the least, and possibly to murder him, if he 
had been strong enough. Whenever that is the case, or 
may be thought to be the case, farewell to all the genuine 
effects of the art. For the final purpose of murder, con- 
sidered as a fine art, is precisely the same as that of tragedy, 
in Aristotle’s account of it; viz., “to cleanse the heart by 
means of pity and terror.” Now, terror there may be, 
but how can there be any pity for one tiger destroyed by 
another tiger ? : 

It is also evident that the person selected ought not to 
be a public character. For instance, no judicious artist 
would have attempted to murder Abraham Newland.* For 
the case was this: everybody read so much about Abraham 
Newland, and so few people ever saw him, that to the 
general belief he was a mere abstract idea. And I remem- 
ber, that once, when I happened to mention that I had 
dined at a coffee-house in company with Abraham Newland, 


* Abraham Newland is now utterly forgotten. But when this 
was written, his name had not ceased to ring in British ears, as the 
most familiar and most significant that perhaps has ever existed. It 
was the name which appeared on the face of all Bank of England 
notes, great or small; and had been, for more than a quarter of a 
century (especially through the whole career of the French Revo- 
lution), a short-hand expression for paper money in its safest form. 
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everybody looked scornfully at me, as though I had pre- 
tended to have played at billiards with Prester John, or to 
have had an affair of honour with the Pope. And, by the 
way, the Pope would be a very improper person to murder: 
for he has such a virtual ubiquity as the father of Christen- 
dom, and, like the cuckoo, is so often heard but never seen, 
that I suspect most people regard hzm also as an abstract 
idea. Where, indeed, a public man is in the habit of ‘giv- 
ing dinners, ‘“‘ with every delicacy of the season,” the case 
is very different: every person is satisfied that he is no ab- 
stract idea; and, therefore, there can be no impropriety in 
murdering him; only that his murder will fall into the class 
of assassinations, which I have not yet treated. 

Thirdly. The subject chosen ought to be in good health: 
for it is absolutely barbarous to murder a sick person, who 
is usually quite unable to bear it. On this principle, no 
tailor ought to be chosen who is above twenty-five, for after 
that age he is sure to be dyspeptic. Or at least, if a man 
will hunt in that warren, he will of course think it his duty, 
on the old established equation, to murder some multiple 
of 9—say 18, 27, or 36.. And here, in this benign atten- 
tion to the comfort of sick people, you will observe the 
usual effect of a fine art to soften and refine the feelings. 
The world in general, gentlemen, are very bloody-minded ; 
and all they want in a murder is @ copious effusion of 
blood; gaudy display in this point is enough for them. But 
the enlightened connoisseur is more refined im his taste; 
and from our art, as from all the other liberal arts when 
thoroughly mastered, the result is, to humanise the heart ; 
so true is it, that : 


“Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes, 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.” 


A. philosophic friend, well known for his ahilastheapy 
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and general benignity, suggests that the subject chosen 
ought also to have a family of young children wholly de- 
pendent on his exertions, by way of deepening the pathos. 
And, undoubtedly, this is a judicious caution. Yet I would 
not insist too keenly on such a condition. Severe good 
taste unquestionably suggests it; but still, where the man 
was otherwise unobjectionable in point of morals and 
health, I would not look with too curious a jealousy to a 
restriction which might have the effect of narrowing the 
artist’s sphere. 

So much for the person. As to the time, the place, and 
the tools, I have many things to say, which at present I 
have no room for. The good sense of the practitioner has 
usually directed him to night and privacy. Yet there 
have not been wanting cases where this rule was departed 
from with excellent effect. In respect to time, Mrs Rus- 
combe’s case is a beautiful exception, which I have already 
noticed; and in respect both to time and place, there is 
@ fine exception in the annals of Edinburgh (year 1805), 
familiar to every child in Edinburgh, but which has mac- 
countably been defrauded of its due portion of fame amongst 
English amateurs. The case I mean is that of a porter 
to one of the banks, who was murdered, whilst carrying a 
bag of money, in broad daylight, on turning out of the 
High Street, one of the most public streets in Europe ; and 
the murderer is to this hour undiscovered. 

“Sed fugit interea, fugit irreparabile tempus, 
Singula dum capti circumvectamur amore.” 

And now, gentlemen, in conclusion, let me again solemnly 
disclaim all pretensions on my own part to the character 
of a professional man. I never attempted any murder in 
my life, except in the year 1801, upon the body of a tom- 
cat; and that turned out differently from my intention. 
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My purpose, I own, was downright murder. ‘ Semper 
ego auditor tantum?” said I, “nunquamne reponam?” 
And I went down-stairs in search of Tom at one o’clock 
on a dark night, with the “ animus,” and no doubt with 
the fiendish looks, of a murderer. But when I found him, 
he was in the act of plundering the pantry of bread and 
other things. Now this gave a new turn to the affair; for 
the time being one of general scarcity, when even Christians 
were reduced to the use of potato-bread, rice-bread, and 
all sorts of things, it was downright treason in a tom-cat 
to be wasting good wheaten-bread in the way he was doing. 
It instantly became a patriotic duty to put him to death ; 
and, as I raised aloft and shook the glittering steel, I fancied 
myself rising, like Brutus, effulgent from a crowd of pa- 
triots, and, as I stabbed him, I 


“ Call’d aloud on Tully’s name, 
And bade the father of his country hail!” 

Since then, what wandering thoughts I may have had of 
attempting the life of an ancient ewe, of a superannuated 
hen, and such “ small deer,” are locked ‘up in the secrets of 
my own breast; but, for the higher departments of the art, 
I confess myself to be utterly unfit. My ambition does not 
rise so high. No, gentlemen, in the words of Horace, 


“ Fungar vice cotis, acutum 
Reddere que ferrum valet, exsors ipsa secandi.” 


SUPPLEMENTARY PAPER ON MURDER, 
CONSIDERED AS ONE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


A GOOD many years ago, the reader may remember that I 
came forward i the character of a dilettante in murder. 
Perhaps dilettante is too strong a word. Connoisseur is 
better suited to the scruples and infirmity of public taste. 
I suppose there is no harm in that, at least. .A man is not 
bound to put his eyes, ears, and understanding into his 
breeches-pocket when he meets with a murder. If he is 
not in a downright comatose state, I suppose he must see 
that one murder is better or worse than another, in point 
of good taste. Murders have their little differences and 
shades of merit, as well as statues, pictures, oratorios, 
cameos, intaglios, or what not. You may be angry with 
the man for talking too much, or too publicly (as to the 
too much, that I deny—a man can never cultivate his taste 
too highly); but you must allow him to think, at any rate. 
Well, would you believe it? all my neighbours came to 
hear of that little sesthetic essay which I had published; 
and, unfortunately, hearing at the very same time of a 
club that I was connected with, and a dinner at which I 
presided—both tending to the same little object as the essay, 
viz., the diffusion of a just taste among Her* Majesty’s 


" Her Majesty :—In the lecture, having occasion to refer to the 
reigning sovereign, I said “His Majesty ; for at thattime William 
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subjects, they got up the most barbarous calumnies against 
me. In particular, they said that I, or that the club (which 
comes to the same thing), had offered bounties on well-con- 
ducted homicides—with a scale of drawbacks, in case of 
any one defect or flaw, according to a table issued to pri- 
vate friends: Now, let me tell the whole truth about the 
dinner and the club, and it will be seen how malicious the 
world is. But first, confidentially, allow me to say what 
- my real principles are upon the matter in question. 

As to murder, I never committed one in my life. It’s 
a well-known thing amongst all my friends. I can get a 
paper to certify as much, signed by lots of people. In- 
deed, if you come to that, I doubt whether many people 
could produce as strong a certificate. Mine would be as 
big as a breakfast tablecloth. There is indeed one member 
of the club, who pretends to say he caught me once making 
too free with his throat: on a club night, after everybody 
else had retired. But, observe, he shuffles in his story 
according to his state of civilation. When not far gone, 
he contents himself with saying that he caught me ogling 
his throat; and that I was melancholy for some weeks 
after, and that my voice sounded in a way expressing, to 
the nice ear of a connoisseur, the sense of opportunities lost ; 
but the club all know that he is a disappointed man him- 
self, and that he speaks querulously at times about the 
fatal neglect of a man’s coming abroad without his tools. 
Besides, all this is an affair between two amateurs, and 
everybody makes allowances for little asperities and fibs 
in such acase. “But,” say you, “if no murderer, you may 
have encouraged, or even have bespoken a murder.” No, 
upon my honour—no, And that was the very. point I 


IV. was on the throne: but between the lecture and this supplement 
had occurred the accession of our present Queen. 
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wished to argue for your satisfaction. The truth is, I am 
a very particular man in everything relating to murder; 
and perhaps I carry my delicacy too far. The Stagirite 
most justly, and possibly with a view to my case, placed 
virtue in the ré péoov, or middle point between two extremes. 
A golden mean is certainly what every man should aim at. 
But it is easier talking than doing ; and, my infirmity being 
notoriously too much milkiness of heart, I find it difficult 
to maintain that steady equatorial line between the two | 
poles of too much murder on the one hand, and too little 
on the other. I am too soft—and people get excused 
through me—nay, go through life without an attempt made 
upon them, that ought not to be excused. I believe, if I 
had the management of things, there would hardly be a 
murder from year’s end to year’s end. In fact, I’m for 
peace, and quietness, and fawningness, and what may be 
styled knocking-underness. A man came to me as a can- 
didate for the place of my servant, just then vacant. He 
had the reputation of having dabbled a little in our art; 
some said, not without merit. What startled me, however, 
was, that he supposed this art to be part of his regular 
duties in my service, and talked of having it considered in 
his wages. Now, that was a thing I would not allow; so 
I said at once, “‘ Richard (or James, as the case might be), 
you misunderstand my character. Ifa man will and must 
practise this difficult (and allow me to add, dangerous) 
branch of art—if he has an overruling genius for it, why, 
in that case, all I say is, that he might as well pursue his 
studies whilst living in my service as in another’s. And 
also, I may observe, that it can do no harm either to him- 
self or to the subject on whom he operates, that he should 
be guided by men of more taste than himself. Genius 
may do much, but long study of the art must always en- 
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title a man to offer advice. So far I will go—general 
principles I will suggest. But as to any particular case, 
once for all I will have nothing to do with it. Never tell 
me of any special work of art you are meditating—lI set 
my face against it i toto. For, if once a man indulges 
himself in murder, very soon he comes to think little of 
robbing ; and from robbing he comes next to drinking and 
Sabbath-breaking, and from that to incivility and pro- 
crastination. Once begin upon this downward path, you 
never know where you are to stop. Many a man has 
dated his ruin from some murder or other that perhaps he 
thought little of at the time. Principiis obsta—that’s my 
tule.” Such was my speech, and I have always acted up 
to it; so, if that is not being virtuous, I should be glad to 
know what is. But now about the dinner and the club. 
The club was not particularly of my creation; it arose 
pretty much as other similar associations, for the propa- 
gation of truth and the communication of new ideas ; rather 
from the necessities of things, than upon any one man’s 
suggestion. As to the dinner, if any man more than an- 
other could be held responsible for that, it was a member 
known amongst us by the name of Zoad-in-the-hole. He 
was so called from his gloomy misanthropical disposition, 
which led him into constant disparagements of all modern 
murders as vicious abortions, belonging to no authentic 
school. of art. The finest performances of our own age he 
snarled at cynically; and at length this querulous humour 
grew upon him so much, and he became so notorious as a 
laudator temporis acti, that few people cared to seek his 
society. This made him still more fierce and truculent. 
He went about muttering and growling; wherever you 
met him, he was soliloquising, and saying, “ despicable 
pretender—without grouping— without two ideas upon 
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handling—without ”—and there you lost him. At length 
existence seemed to be painful to him; he rarely spoke, he 
seemed conversing with phantoms in the air; his house- 
keeper informed us that his reading was nearly confined to 
‘“‘God’s Revenge upon Murder,” by Reynolds, and a more 
ancient book of the same title, noticed by Sir Walter Scott 
in his “‘Fortunes of Nigel.” Sometimes, perhaps, he might 
read in the “ Newgate Calendar” down to the year 1788, 
but he never looked into a book more recent. In fact, he 
had a theory with regard to the French Revolution, as 
having been the great cause of degeneration in murder. 
‘“‘ Very soon, sir,” he used to say, “men will have lost the 
art of killing poultry: the very rudiments of the art will 
have perished!” In the year 1811, he retired from general 
society. Toad-in-the-hole was no more seen in any public 
resort. We missed him from his wonted haunts—“ nor 
up the lawn, nor at the wood was he.” By the side of 
the main conduit his listless length at noontide he would 
stretch, and pore upon the filth that muddled by. ‘“ Even 
dogs,” this pensive moralist would say, “‘are not what they 
were, sir—not what they should be. I remember in my 
grandfather’s time that some dogs had an idea of murder. 
I have. known a mastiff, sir, that lay in ambush for a rival, 
yes, sir, and finally murdered him, with pleasing circum- 
stances of good taste. I also was on intimate terms of 
acquaintance with a tom-cat that was an assassin. But 
now ” and then, the subject growing too painful, he 
dashed his hand to his forehead, and went off abruptly 
in a homeward direction towards his favourite conduit, 
where he was seen by an amateur in such a state, that he 
thought it dangerous to address him. Soon after Toad 
shut himself entirely up; it was understood that he 
_ had resigned himself to melancholy; and at length the 
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prevailing notion was, that Toad-in-the-hole had hanged 
himself, | 

The world was wrong there, as it had been on some other 
questions. Toad-in-the-hole might be sleeping, but dead 
he was not; and of that we soon had ocular proof. One 
morning in 1812, an amateur surprised us with the news 
that he had seen Toad-in-the-hole brushing with hasty 
steps the dews away, to meet the postman by the conduit 
side. Even that was something : how much more, to hear 
that he had shaved his beard—had laid aside his sad- 
coloured clothes, and was adorned like a bridegroom of 
ancient days. What could be the meaning of all this? 
Was Toad-in-the-hole mad? or how? Soon after the 
secret was explained—in more than a figurative sense 
“the murder was out.” For in came the London morning 
papers, by which it appeared that but three days before 
@ murder, the most superb of the century by many degrees, 
had occurred in the heart of London. I need hardly say, 
that this was the great exterminating chef-d’auvre of Wil- 
liams at Mr Marr’s, No. 29, Ratcliffe Highway. That was 
the début of the artist; at least for anything the public 
knew. What occurred at Mr Williamson’s twelve nights 
afterwards—the second work turned out from the same 
chisel—some people pronounced even superior. But Toad- 
in-the-hole always “reclaimed,” he was even angry, at such 
comparisons. “This vulgar gout de comparaison, as La 
Bruyére calls it,” he would often remark, “ will be our 
ruin; each work has its own separate characteristics— 
each in and for itself is incomparable. One, perhaps, 
might suggest the ‘Iliad’—the other the ‘Odyssey :’ but 
what do you get by such comparisons? Neither ever was, 
or will be’ surpassed; and when you've talked for hours, 
you must still come back to that.” Vain, however, as all 
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criticism might be, he often said that volumes might be 
written on each case for itself; and he even proposed to 
publish in quarto on the subject. 

Meantime, how had Toad-in-the-hole happened to hear 
of this great work of art so early in the morning? He 
had received an account by express, despatched by a corre- 
spondent in London, who watched the progress of art on 
Toad’s behalf, with a general commission to send off a spe- 
cial express, at whatever cost, in the event of any estimable 
works appearing. The express arrived in the night-time ; 
Toad-in-the-hole was then gone to bed; he had been 
muttering and grumbling for hours, but of course he was 
called up. On reading the account, he threw his arms 
round the express, declared him his brother and his pre- 
server, and expressed his regret at not having it in his 
power to knight him. We, amateurs, having heard that 
he was abroad, and therefore had not hanged himself, made 
sure of soon seeing him amongst us. Accordingly he soon 
arrived ; seized every man’s hand as he passed him—wrung 
it almost frantically, and kept ejaculating, “ Why, now, 
here’s something like a murder !—this is the real thing— 
this is genuine—this is what you can approve, can recom- 
mend to a friend: this—says every man, on reflection— 
this is the thing that ought to be! Such works are enough 
to make us all young.” And in fact the general opinion is, 
that Toad-in-the-hole would have died but for this regener- 
ation of art, which he called a second age of Leo the 
Tenth; and it was our duty, he said, solemnly to comme- 
morate it. At present, and en attendant, he proposed that — 
the club should meet and dine together. A dinner, there- 
fore, was given by the club; to which all amateurs were 
invited from a distance of one hundred miles. 

Of this dinner, there are ample short-hand notes amongst 
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the archives of the club. But they are not “extended,” to 
speak diplomatically; and the reporter, who only could 
give the whole report i extenso, is missing—I believe 
murdered. Meantime, in years long after that day, and on 
an occasion perhaps equally interesting, viz., the turning 
up of Thugs and Thuggism, another dinner was given. Of 
this I myself kept notes, for fear of another accident to the 
short-hand reporter. AndIhere subjointhem. Toad-in- 
the-hole, I must mention, was present at this dinner. In 
fact, it was one of its sentimental incidents. Being as old 
as the valleys at the dinner of 1812, naturally he was as old 
as the hills at the Thug dinner of 1838. He had taken to 
wearing his beard again; why, or with what view, it passes 
my persimmon to tell you. But so it was. And his ap- 
pearance was most benign and venerable. Nothing could 
equal the angelic radiance of his smile, as he inquired after 
the unfortunate reporter (whom, as a piece of private 
scandal, I should tell you that he was himself supposed to 
have murdered in a rapture of creative art): the answer 
was, with roars of laughter, from the under-sheriff of our 
county— Non est inventus.” Toad-in-the-hole laughed 
outrageously at this: in fact, we all thought he was chok- 
ing; and, at the earnest request of the company, a musical 
composer furnished a most beautiful glee upon the occasion, 
which was sung five times after dinner, with universal ap- 
plause and inextinguishable laughter, the words being these 
(and the chorus so contrived, as most beautifully to mimic 
the peculiar laughter of Toad-in-the-hole) :— 


“Bt interrogatum est & Toad-in-the-hole—Ubi est ille reporter? 
Et responsum est cum cachinno—Non est inventus.” 


Chorus. 
“Deinde iteratum est ab omnibus, cum cachinnatione undulante 
trepidante—Von est inventus.” 
VOL. IV. E 
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Toad-in-the-hole, I ought to mention, about nine years 
before, when an express from Edinburgh brought him the 
earliest intelligence of the Burke-and-Hare revolution in the 
art, went mad upon the spot; and, instead of a pension to the 
express for even one life, or a knighthood, endeavoured to 
Burke him; in consequence of which he was put into a strait- 
waistcoat. And that was the reason we had no dinner then. 
But now all of us were alive and kicking, strait-waistcoaters 
and others; in fact, not one absentee was reported upon the 
entire roll. There were also many foreign amateurs present. 

Dinner being over, and the cloth drawn, there was a 
general call made for the new glee of Non est inventus ; but, 
as this would have interfered with the requisite gravity of 
the company during the earlier toasts, I overruled the call. 
After the national toasts had been given, the first official 
toast of the day was, Zhe Old Man of the Mountams— 
drunk in solemn silence. 

Toad-in-the-hole returned thanks in a neat speech. He 
likened himself to the Old Man of the Mountains, in a few 
brief allusions, that made the company yell with laughter ; 
and he concluded with giving the health of 

Mr Von Hammer, with many thanks to him for his learned 
History of the Old Man and his subjects the assassins. 

Upon this I rose and said, that doubtless most of the 
company were aware of the distinguished place assigned 
by orientalists to the very learned Turkish scholar, Von 
Hammer the Austrian; that he had made the profoundest 
researches into our art, as connected with those early and 
eminent artists, the Syrian assassins in the period of the 
Crusaders ; that his work had been for several years de- 
posited, as a rare treasure of art, in the library of the club. 
Even the author’s name, gentlemen, pointed him out as the 
historian of our art—Von Hammer 
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“‘ Yes, yes,” interrupted Toad-in-the-hole, “ Von Ham- 
mer—he’s the man for a malleus hereticorum. Youall know 
what consideration Williams bestowed on the hammer, or 
the ship-carpenter’s mallet, which is the same thing. Gentle- 
men, I give you another great hammer—Charles the Ham- 
mer, the Marteau, or, in old French, the Martel—he ham- 
mered the Saracens till they were all as dead as door-nails.” 

“ Charles the Hammer, with all the honours.” 

But the explosion of Toad-in-the-hole, together with the 
uproarious cheers for the grandpapa of Charlemagne, had 
now made the company unmanageable. The orchestra 
was again challenged with shouts the stormiest for the new 
glee. I foresaw a tempestuous evening; and I ordered 
myself to be strengthened with three waiters on each side; 
the vice-president with as many. Symptoms of unruly en- 
thusiasm were beginning to show out; and I own that I 
myself was considerably excited, as the orchestra opened 
with its storm of music, and the impassioned glee began— 
“Et interrogatum est a Toad-in-the-hole—Ubi est ille 
Reporter?” And the frenzy of the passion became abso- 
lately convulsing, as the full chorus fell in—* Et iteratum 
est ab omnibus—Non est inventus.” 

The next toast was—The Jewish Sicari. 

Upon which I made the following explanation to the 
company :—‘“ Gentlemen, 1 am sure it will interest you all 
to hear that the assassins, ancient as they were, had a race 
of predecessors in the very same country. All over Syria, 
but particularly in Palestine, during the early years of the 
Emperor Nero, there was a band of murderers, who pro- 
secuted their studies in a very novel manner. They did 
not practise in the night-time, or in lonely places; but, 
justly considering that great crowds are in themselves a 
sort of darkness by means of the dense pressure, and the im- 
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possibility of finding out who it was that gave the blow, they 
mingled with mobs everywhere; particularly at the great 
paschal feast in Jerusalem ; where they actually had the au- 
dacity, as Josephus assures us, to press into the temple— 
and whom should they choose for operating upon but Jona- 
than himself, the Pontifex Maximus? They murdered him, 
gentlemen, as beautifully as if they had had him alone ona 
moonless night in a dark lane. And when it was asked, 
who was the murderer, and where he was id 

‘“‘ Why, then, it was answered,” interrupted Toad-in-the- 
hole, ‘** Non est inventus.’” And then, in spite of all I could 
do or say, the orchestra opened, and the whole company . 
began-—“ Et interrogatum est a Toad-in-the-hole—U bi est 
ille Sicarius? Et responsum est ab omnibus—Won est in- 
ventus.” 

When the tempestuous chorus had subsided, I began 
again :—‘ Gentlemen, you will find a very circumstantial 
account of the Sicarii in at least three different parts of 
Josephus ; once in Book XX., sec. v., c. 8, of his ‘ Anti- 
quities ;’ once in Book I. of his ‘ Wars:’ bat in sec. x. of 
the chapter first cited you will find a particular description 
of their tooling. This is what he says :—‘ They tooled with 
small scimitars not much different from the Persian acinace, 
but more curved, and for all the world most like the Roman 
semi-lunar sice.’ It is perfectly magnificent, gentlemen, to 
hear the sequel of their history. Perhaps the only case on 
record where a regular army of murderers was assembled, 
a justus exercitus, was in the case of these Sicarz. They 
mustered in such strength in the wilderness, that Festus 
himself was obliged to march against them with the Roman 
legionary force. A pitched battle ensued; and this army. 
of amateurs was all cut to pieces in the desert. Heavens, 
gentlemen, what a sublime picture! The Roman legions 
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—the wilderness—Jerusalem in the distance—an army of 
murderers in the foreground |” 

The next toast was—“ To the further improvement of 
Tooling, and thanks to the Committee for their services.” 

Mr L., on behalf of the Committee who had reported on 
that subject, returned thanks. He made an interesting 
extract from the report, by which it appeared how very 
much stress had been laid formerly on the mode of tooling 
by the fathers, both Greek and Latin. In confirmation of 
this pleasing fact, he made a very striking statement in re- 
ference to the earliest work of antediluvian art. Father 
Mersenne, that learned French Roman Catholic, in page 
one thousand four hundred and thirty-one* of his operose 
Commentary on Genesis, mentions, on the authority of 
several rabbis, that the quarrel of Cain with Abel was about 
@ young woman; that, according to various accounts, Cain 
had tooled with his teeth (Abelem fuisse morsibus dilacera- 
tum & Cain); according to many others, with the jaw-bone 
of an ass, which is the tooling adopted by most painters. 
But it is pleasing to the mind of sensibility to know that, 
as science expanded, sounder views were adopted. One 
author contends for a pitchfork, St Chrysostom for a 
sword, Irenzus for a scythe, and Prudentius, the Christian _ 
poet of the fourth century, for a hedging-bill,. This last 
writer delivers his opinion thus :— 


“Frater, probate sanctitatis emulus, 
Germana curvo colla frangit sarculo:” 


i. e., his brother, jealous of his attested sanctity, fractures 
his fraternal throat with a curved hedging-bill. ‘ All 
which is respectfally submitted by your committee, not so 
much as decisive of the question (for it is not), but in 


» “ Page one thousand four hundred and thirty-one :”—literally, 
good reader, and no joke at all. 
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order to impress upon the youthful mind the importance 
which has ever been attached to the quality of the tooling 
by such men as Chrysostom and Irenzus.” 

‘‘ Trenzeus, be hanged!” said Toad-in-the-hole, who now 
rose impatiently to give the next toast :—“ Our Irish friends ; 
wishing them a speedy revolution in their mode of tooling, 
as well as in everything else connected with the art!” 

‘“‘ Gentlemen, I'll tell you the plain truth. Every day 
of the year we take up a paper, we read the opening of a 
murder. We say, this is good, this is charming, this is 
excellent! But, behold you! scarcely have we read a little 
farther, before the word Tipperary or Ballina-something 
betrays the Irish manufacture. Instantly we loathe it; we 
call to the waiter; we say, ‘ Waiter, take away this paper; 
send it out of the house; it is absolutely a scandal in the 
nostrils of all just taste.’ I appeal to every man, whether, 
on finding a murder (otherwise perhaps promising enough) 
to be Irish, he does not feel himself as much insulted as 
when, Madeira being ordered, he finds it to be Cape; or 
when, taking up what he takes to be a mushroom, it turns 
out what children call a toad-stool. Tithes, politics, some- 
thing wrong in principle, vitiate every Irish murder. 
- Gentlemen, this must be reformed, or Ireland will not be a 
land to livein; at least, if we do live there, we must import 
all our murders, that’s clear.” Toad-in-the-hole sat down, 
growling with suppressed wrath; and the uproarious “Hear, 
hear !” clamorously expressed the general concurrence. 

The next toast was—“ The sublime epoch of Burkism 
and Harism !” 

This was drunk with enthusiasm; and one of the 
members, who spoke to the question, made a very curious 
communication to the company :—‘“ Gentlemen, we fancy 
Burkism to be a pure invention of our own times: and in 
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fact no Pancirollus has ever enumerated this branch of 
art when writing de rebus deperditis. Still, I have ascer- 
tained that the essential principle of this variety in the art 
was known to the ancients; although, like the art of painting 
upon glass, of making the myrrhine cups, &c., it was lost 
in the dark ages for want of encouragement. Inthe famous 
collection of Greek epigrams made by Planudes, is one upon 
a very fascinating case of Burkism: it is a perfect little 
gem of art. The epigram itself I cannot lay my hand upon 
at this moment; but the following is an abstract of it by 
Salmasius, as I find it in his notes on Vopiscus: ‘ Est et 
elegans epigramma Lucilii, ubi medicus et pollinctor de 
compacto sic egerunt, ut medicus zegros omnes cure suze 
commissos occideret: this was the basis of the contract, 
you see, that on the one part the doctor, for himself and 
his assigns, doth undertake and contract duly and truly to 
murder all the patients committed to his charge: but why? 
There lies the beauty of the case—Et ut pollinctori amico 
suo traderet pollingendos.’ The pollinctor, you are aware, 
was a@ person whose business it was to dress and prepare 
dead bodies for burial. The original ground of the trans- 
action appears to have been sentimental: ‘He was my 
friend,’ says the murderous doctor; ‘he was dear to me,’ 
in speaking of the pollinctor. But the law, gentlemen, is 
stern and harsh: the law will not hear of these tender 
motives: to sustain a contract of this nature in law, it is 
essential that a ‘consideration’ should be given. Now what 
was the consideration? For thus far all is on the side of 
the pollinctor: he will be well paid for his services; but, 
meantime, the generous, the noble-minded doctor gets 
nothing. What was the equivalent, again I ask, which the 
law would insist on the doctor’s taking, in order to estab- 
lish that ‘ consideration,’ without which the contract had 
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noforce? You shall hear: ‘ Et ut pollinctor vicissim reda- 
pavas quos farabatar de pollinctione mortuoram medico 
mitteret donis ad alliganda vulnera eorum quos curabat ;’ 
t. é., and that reciprocally the pollinctor should transmit to 
the physician, as free gifts for the binding up of wounds in 
those whom he treated medically, the belts or trusses 
(reXanaevas) which he had succeeded in purloining in the 
course of his functions about the corpses. 

‘‘ Now, the case is clear: the whole went on a principle of 
reciprocity which would have kept up the trade for ever. 
The doctor was also a surgeon: he could not murder all 
his patients: some of the patients must be retained intact. 
For these he wanted linen bandages. But, unhappily, the 
Romans wore woollen, on which account it was that they 
bathed so often. Meantime, there was linen to be had in 
Rome; but it was monstrously dear; and the redapaves, Or 
linen swathing bandages, in which superstition obliged them 
to bind up corpses, would answer capitally for the surgeon. 
The doctor, therefore, contracts to farnish his friend with a 
constant succession of corpses, provided, and be it understood 
always, that his said friend, in return, should supply him with | 
one-half of the articles he would receive from the friends of 
the parties murdered or to be murdered. The doctor invari- 
ably recommended his invaluable friend the pollinctor (whom 
let us call the undertaker); the undertaker, with equal regard 
to the sacred rights of friendship, uniformly recommended 
the doctor. Like Pylades and Orestes, they were models of 
a perfect friendship: in their lives they were lovely: and 
on the gallows, it is to be hoped, they were not divided. | 

‘“‘ Gentlemen, it makes me laugh horribly, when I think 
of those two friends drawing and re-drawing on each other: 
‘Pollinctor in account with Doctor, debtor by sixteen 
corpses: creditor by forty-five bandages, two of which 
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damaged.’ Their names unfortunately are lost ; but I con- 
ceive they must have been Quintus Burkius and Publius 
Harius. By the way, gentlemen, has anybody heard lately 
of Hare? I understand he is comfortably settled in Ireland, 
considerably to the west, and does a little business now and 
then ; but, as he observes with a sigh, only as a retailer— 
nothing like the fine thriving wholesale concern so carelessly 
blown up at Edinburgh. ‘You see what comes of neglect- 
ing business’—is the chief moral, the émipvéiov, as Ausop 
would say, which Hare draws from his past experience.” 

At length came the toast of the day—Thugdom in all its 
branches. 

The speeches attempted at this crisis of the dinner were 
past all counting. But the applause was so furious, the 
music so stormy, and the crashing of glasses so incessant, 
from the general resolution never again to drink an inferior 
toast from the same glass, that I am unequal to the task of 
reporting. Besides which, Toad-in-the-hole now became 
ungovernable. He kept firing pistols in every direction ; 
sent his servant for a blunderbuss, and talked of loading 
with ball-cartridge. We conceived that his former madness 
had returned at the mention of Burke and Hare; or that, 
being again weary of life, he had resolved to go off in a 
general massacre. This we could not think of allowing ; 
it became indispensable, therefore, to kick him out; which 
we did with universal consent, the whole company lending 
their toes uno pede, a8 I may say, though pitying his grey 
hairs and his angelic smile. During the operation, the or- 
chestra poured in their old chorus. The universal company 
sang, and (what surprised us most of all) Toad-in-the-hole 
joined us furiously in singing— 

“Et interrogatum est ab omnibus—Ubi est ille Toad-in-the-hole? 

Et responsum est ab omnibus—Non est inventus.” 
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Ir is impossible to conciliate readers of so saturnine and gloomy 
a class, that they cannot enter with genial sympathy into any 
gaiety whatever, but, least of all, when the gaiety trespasses a 
little into the province of the extravagant. In such a case, not 
to sympathise is not to understand ; and the playfulness, which 
is not relished, becomes flat and insipid, or absolutely without 
meaning. Fortunately, after all such churls have withdrawn 
from my audience in high displeasure, there remains a large ma~ 
jority who are loud in acknowledging the amusement which they 
have derived from this little paper; at the same time proving 
the sincerity of their praise by one hesitating expression of cen- 
sure. Repeatedly they have suggested to me, that perhaps the 
extravagance, though clearly intentional, and forming one ele- 
ment in the general gaiety of the conception, went too far. I 
am not myself of that opinion ; and I beg to remind these friendly 
censors, that it is amongst the direct purposes and efforts of this 
bagatelle to graze the brink of horror, and of all that would in 
actual realisation be most repulsive. The very excess of the ex- 
travagance, in fact, by suggesting to the reader continually the 
mere aeriality of the entire speculation, furnishes the surest 
means of disenchanting him from the horror which might else 
gather upon his feelings. Let me remind such objectors, once 
for all, of Dean Swift’s proposal for turning to account the 
supernumerary infants of the three kingdoms, which, in those 
days, both at Dublin and at London, were provided for in found- 
ling hospitals, by cooking and eating them. This was an extra- 
vaganza, though really bolder and more coarsely practical than 
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mine, which did not provoke any reproaches even to a dignitary 
of the supreme Irish church ; its own monstrosity was its excuse; 
mere extravagance was felt to license and accredit the little jeu 
@esprit, precisely as the blank impossibilities of Lilliput, of La- 
puta, of the Yahoos, &c., had licensed those. If, therefore, any 
man thinks it worth his while to tilt against so mere a foam- 
bubble of gaiety as this lecture on the esthetics of murder, I 
shelter myself for the moment under the Telamonian shield of 
the Dean. But, in reality, which (to say the truth) formed one 
motive for detaining the reader by this Postscript, my own little 
paper may plead a privileged excuse for its extravagance, such 
as is altogether wanting to the Dean’s. Nobody can pretend, for 
a moment, on behalf of the Dean, that there is any ordinary and 
natural tendency in human thoughts, which could ever turn to in- 
fants as articles of diet; under any conceivable circumstances, this 
would be felt as the most aggravated form of cannibalism—canni- 
balism applying itself to the most defenceless part of the species. 
But, on the other hand, the tendency to a critical or esthetic valu- 
ation of fires and murders is universal. If you are summoned to 
the spectacle of a great fire, undoubtedly the first impulse is—to 
assist in putting it out. But that field of exertion is very limited, 
and is soon filled by regular professional people, trained and 
equipped for the service. In the case of a fire which is operating 
upon private property, pity for a neighbour’s calamity checks us 
at first in treating the affair as a scenic spectacle. But perhaps 
the fire may be confined to public buildings. And in any case, 
after we have paid our tribute of regret to the affair, considered 
as a calamity, inevitably, and without restraint, we go on to 
consider it as a stage spectacle. Exclamations of—How grand ! 
how magnificent! arise in a sort of rapture from the crowd. 
For instance, when Drury Lane was burned down in the first 
decennium of this century, the falling in of the roof was signal- 
ised by a mimic suicide of the protecting Apollo that surmounted 
and crested the centre of this roof. The god was stationary with 
his lyre, and seemed looking down upon the fiery ruins that were 
so rapidly approaching him. Suddenly the supporting timbers 
below him gave way ; a convulsive heave of the billowing flames 
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seemed for a moment to raise the statue; and then, as if on some 
impulse of despair, the presiding deity appeared not to fall, but 
to throw himself into the fiery deluge, for he went down head 
foremost ; and in all respects, the descent had the air of a volun- 
tary act. Whatfollowed? From every one of the bridges over 
the river, and from other open areas which commanded the spec 
tacle, there arose a sustained uproar of admiration and sympathy. 
Some few years before this event, a prodigious fire occurred at 
Liverpool; the Goree, a vast pile of warehouses close to one of 
the docks, was burned to the ground. The huge edifice, eight or 
nine storeys high, and laden with most combustible goods, many 
thousand bales of cotton, wheat and oats in thousands of quarters, 
tar, turpentine, rum, gunpowder, &c., continued through many 
hours of darkness to feed this tremendous fire. To aggravate the 
calamity, it blew a regular gale of wind; luckily for the shipping, 
it blew inland, that is, to the east; and all the way down to 
Warrington, eighteen miles distant to the eastward, the whole 
air was illuminated by flakes of cotton, often saturated with rum, 
and by what seemed absolute worlds of blazing sparks, that lighted 
up all the upper chambers of the air. All the cattle lying abroad 
in the fields through a breadth of eighteen miles, were thrown 
into terror and agitation. Men, of course, read in this hurrying 
overhead of scintillating and blazing vortices, the annunciation 
of some gigantic calamity going on in Liverpool; and the lamen- 
tation on that account was universal. But that mood of public 
sympathy did not at all interfere to suppress or even to check the 
momentary bursts of rapturous admiration, as this arrowy sleet 
of many-coloured fire rode on the wings of hurricane, alternately 
through open depths of air, or through dark clouds overhead. 
Precisely the same treatment is applied to murders. After 
the first tribute of sorrow to those who have perished, but, at 
all events, after the personal interests have been tranquillised 
by time, inevitably the scenical features (what ssthetically may 
be called the comparative advantages) of the several murders are 
reviewed and valued. One murder is compared with another ; 
and the circumstances of superiority, as, for example, in the in- 
cidence and effects of surprise, of mystery, &c., are collated and ap- 
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praised. I, therefore, for my extravagance, claim an inevitable 
and perpetual ground in the spontaneous tendencies of the human 
mind when left to itself. But no one will pretend that any cor- 
responding plea can be advanced on behalf of Swift. 

In this important distinction between myself and the Dean, 
lies one reason which prompted the present Postscript. A second 
purpose of the Postscript is, to make the reader acquainted 
circumstantially with three memorable cases of murder, which 
long ago the voice of amateurs has crowned with laurel, but 
especially with the two earliest of the three, viz., the immortal 
Williams’ murders of 1812. The act and the actor are each se- 
parately in the highest degree interesting; and, as forty-two 
years have elapsed since 1812, it cannot be supposed that either 
is known circumstantially to the men of the current generation. 

Never, throughout the annals of universal Christendom, has 
there indeed been any act of one solitary insulated individual, 
armed with power so appalling over the hearts of men, as that 
exterminating murder, by which, during the winter of 1812, 
John Williams, in one hour, smote two houses with emptiness, 
exterminated all but two entire households, and asserted his own 
supremacy above all the children of Cain. It would be abso- 
lutely impossible adequately to describe the frenzy of feelings 
which, throughout the nextfortnight, mastered the popular heart ; 
the mere delirium of indignant horror in some, the mere delirium 
of panic in others. For twelve succeeding days, under some 
groundless notion that the unknown murderer had quitted Lon- 
don, the panic which had convulsed the mighty metropolis dif- 
fused itself all over the island. Iwas myself at that time nearly 
three hundred miles from London ; but there, and everywhere, 
the panic wasindescribable. One lady, mynext neighbour, whom 
personally I knew, living at the moment, during the absence of 
her husband, with a few servants in a very solitary house, never 
rested until she had placed eighteen doors (so she told me, and, 
indeed, satisfied me by ocular proof), each secured by ponderous 
bolts, and bars, and chains, between her own bedroom and any 
intruder of human build. To reach her, even in her drawing- 
room, was like going, as a flag of truce, into a beleaguered fort- 
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ress ; at every sixth step one was stopped by a sort of portcullis. 
The panic was not confined to the rich; women in the humblest 
ranks more than once died upon the spot, from the shock attend- 
ing some suspicious attempts at intrusion upon the part of va- 
grants, meditating probably nothing worse than a robbery, but 
whom the poor women, misled by the London newspapers, had 
fancied to be the dreadful London murderer. Meantime, this 
solitary artist, that rested in the centre of London, self-supported 
by his own conscious grandeur, as a domestic Attila, or “scourge of 
God ;” this man, that walked in darkness, and relied upon murder 
(as afterwards transpired) for bread, for clothes, for promotion in 
life, was silently preparing an effectual answer to the public jour- 
nals; and on the twelfth day after his inaugural murder, he adver- 
tised his presence in London, and published to all men the absur- 
dity of ascribing to him any ruralising propensities, by striking a 
second blow, and accomplishing a second family extermination. 
Somewhat lightened was the provincial panic by this proof that 
the murderer had not condescended to sneak into the country, 
or to abandon for a moment, under any motive of caution or fear, 
the great metropolitan castra stativa of gigantic crime, seated 
for ever on the Thames. In fact, the great artist disdained a 
provincial reputation ; and he must have felt, as a case of ludi- 
crous disproportion, the contrast between a country town or 
village, on the one hand, and, on the other, a work more last- 
ing than brass—a x/nuwe é¢ e¢s—a murder such in quality as any 
murder that he would condescend to own for a work turned out 
from his own studio. 

Coleridge, whom I saw some months after these terrific mur- 
ders, told me, that, for his part, though at the time resident in 
London, he had not shared in the prevailing panic; him they 
affected only as a philosopher, and threw him into a profound 
reverie upon the tremendous power which is laid open in a 
moment to any man who can reconcile himself to the abjuration 
of all conscientious restraints, if, at the same time, thoroughly 
without fear. Not sharing in the public panic, however, Cole- 
ridge did not consider that panic at all unreasonable; for, as he 
said most truly, in that vast metropolis there are many thousands 
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of households, composed exclusively of women and children ; 
many other thousands there are who necessarily confide their 
safety, in the long evenings, to the discretion of a young ser- 
vant girl; and if she suffers herself to be beguiled by the pre- 
tence of a message from her mother, sister, or sweetheart, into 
opening the door, there, in one second of time, goes to wreck 
the security of the house. However, at that time, and for many 
months afterwards, the practice of steadily putting the chain 
upon the door before it was opened prevailed generally, and for 
a long time served as a record of that deep impression left upon 
London by Mr Williams. Southey, I may add, entered deeply 
into the public feeling on this occasion, and said to me, within a 
week or two of the first murder, that it was a private event of 
that order which rose to the dignity of a national event.* But 
now, having prepared the reader to appreciate on its true scale 
this dreadful tissue of murder (which, as a record belonging to 
an era that is now left forty-two years behind us, not one person 
in four of this generation can be expected to know correctly), 
let me pass to the circumstantial details of the affair. 

Yet, first of all, one word as to the local scene of the murders. 
Ratcliffe Highway is a public thoroughfare in a most chaotic 
quarter of eastern or nautical London; and at this time (viz., 
in 1812), when no adequate police existed ,except the detective 
police of Bow Street, admirable for its own peculiar purposes, 
but utterly incommensurate to the general service of the capital, 
it was a most dangerous quarter. Every third man at the least 
might be set down as a foreigner. lLascars, Chinese, Moors, 
Negroes, were met at every step. And apart from the manifold 
ruffianism, shrouded impenetrably under the mixed hats and 
turbans of men whose past was untraceable to any European 
eye, it is well known that the navy (especially, in time of war, 
the commercial navy) of Christendom is the sure receptacle of 


*I am not sure whether Southey held at this time his appoint- 
ment to the editorship of the “Edinburgh Annual Register.” If 
he did, no doubt in the domestic section of that chronicle will be 
found an excellent account of the whole, 
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all the murderers and ruffians whose crimes have given them a 
motive for withdrawing themselves for a season from the public 
eye. It is true, that few of this class are qualified to act as 
“Cable” seamen: but at all times, and especially during war, 
only asmall proportion (or nucleus) of each ship’s company con- 
sists of such men: the large majority being mere untutored 
landsmen. John Williams, however, who had been occasionally 
rated as a seaman on board of various Indiamen, &c., was pro- 
bably a very accomplished seaman. Pretty generally, in fact, 
he was a ready and adroit man, fertile in resources under all 
sudden difficulties, and most flexibly adapting himself to all 
varieties of social life. Williams was a man of middle stature 
(five feet seven and a-half, to five feet eight inches high), 
slenderly built, rather thin, but wiry, tolerably muscular, and 
clear of all superfluous flesh. A lady, who saw him under ex- 
amination (I think at the Thames Police Office), assured me 
that his hair was of the most extraordinary and vivid colour, 
viz., bright yellow, something between an orange and a lemon 
colour. Williams had been in India; chiefly in Bengal and 
Madras; but he had also been upon the Indus. Now, it is 
notorious that, in the Punjaub, horses of a high caste are often 
painted—crimson, blue, green, purple; and it struck me that 
Williams might, for some casual purpose of disguise, have taken 
a hint from this practice of Scinde and Lahore, so that the 
colour might not have been natural. In other respects, his ap- 
pearance was natural enough; and, judging by a plaster cast 
of him, which I purchased in London, I should say mean, as re- 
garded his facial structure. One fact, however, was striking, 
and fell in with the impression of his natural tiger character, 
that his face wore at all times a bloodless ghastly pallor. ‘* You 
might imagine,” said my informant, ‘‘that in his veins circulated 
not red life-blood, such as could kindle into the blush of shame, 
of wrath, of pity—but a green sap that welled from no human 
heart.” His eyes seemed frozen and glazed, as if their light 
were all converged upon some victim lurking in the far back- 
ground. So far his appearance might have repelled; but, on 
the other hand, the concurrent testimony of many witnesses, 
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and also the silent testimony of facts, showed that the oiliness and 
snaky insinuation of his demeanour counteracted the repulsive- 
ness of his ghastly face, and amongst inexperienced young women 
won forhimavery favourable reception. In particular, one gentle- 
mannered girl, whom Williams had undoubtedly designed to mur- 
der, gave in evidence—that once, when sitting alone with her, he 
had said, ‘‘ Now, Miss R., supposing that I should appear about 
midnight at your bedside, armed with a carving knife, what would 
you say?” To which the confiding girl had replied, ‘‘ Oh, Mr 
Williams, if it was anybody else, I should be frightened. But, as 
soon as J heard your voice, I should be tranquil.” Poor girl! had 
this outline sketch of Mr Williams been filled in and realised, she 
would have seen something in the corpse-like face, and heard 
something in the sinister voice, that would have unsettled her 
tranquillity for ever. But nothing short of such dreadful ex- 
periences could avail to unmask Mr John Williams. 

Into this perilous region it was that, on a Saturday night in 
December, Mr Williams, whom we must suppose to have long 
since made his coup d’essai, forced his way through the crowded 
streets, bound on business. To say, was todo. And this night 
he had said to himself secretly, that he would execute a design 
which he had already sketched, and which, when finished, was 
destined on the following day to strike consternation into “all 
that mighty heart” of London, from centre to circumference. 
It was afterwards remembered that he had quitted his lodgings 
on this dark errand about eleven o’clock P.M.; not that he meant 
to begin so soon: but he needed to reconnoitre. He carried his 
tools closely buttoned up under his loose roomy coat. It was 
in harmony with the general subtlety of his character, and his 
polished hatred of brutality, that by universal agreement his 
manners were distinguished for exquisite suavity: the tiger’s 
heart was masked by the most insinuating and snaky refine- 
ment. All his acquaintances afterwards described his dissimu- 
lation as so ready and so perfect, that if, in making his way 
through the streets, always so crowded on a Saturday night in 
neighbourhoods so poor, he had accidentally jostled any person, 


he would (as they were all satisfied) have stopped to offer the 
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most gentlemanly apologies: with his devilish heart brooding 
over the most hellish of purposes, he would yet have paused to 
express a benign hope that the huge mallet, buttoned up under 
his elegant surtout, with a view to the little business that awaited 
him about ninety mmutes further on, had not inflicted any pain 
on the stranger with whom he had come into collision. Titian, 
I believe, but certainly Rubens, and perhaps Vandyke, made it 
a rule never to practise his art but in full dress—point ruffles, 
bag wig, and diamond-hilted sword: and Mr Williams, there is 
reason to believe, when he went out for a grand compound 
massacre (in another sense, one might have applied to it the 
Oxford phrase of going out as Grand Compounder), always as- 
sumed black silk stockings and pumps; nor would he on any 
account have degraded his position as an artist by wearing a 
morning gown. In his second great performance, it was particu- 
larly noticed and recorded by the one sole trembling man, who 
under killing agonies of fear was compelled (as the reader will 
find) from a secret stand to become the solitary spectator of his 
atrocities, that Mr Williams wore a long blue frock, of the very 
finest cloth, and richly lined with silk. Amongst the anecdotes 
which circulated about him, it was also said at the time, that 
Mr Williams employed the first of dentists, and also the first of 
chiropodists. On no account would he patronise any second- 
rate skill. And- beyond a doubt, in that perilous little branch 
of business which was practised by hiraself, he might be regarded 
as the most aristocratic and fastidious of artists. 

But who meantime was the victim, to whose abode he was 
barrying? For surely he never could be so indiscreet as to be 
sailing about on a roving cruise in search of some chance person 
to murder? Qh, no: he had suited himself with a victim some 
time before, viz., an old and very intimate friend. For he seems 
to have laid it down as a maxim—that the best person to murder 
was a friend ; and, in default of a friend, which is an article one 
cannot always command, an acquaintance: because, in either case, 
on first approaching his subject, suspicion would be disarmed : 
whereas a stranger might take alarm, and find in the very counte- 
nance of his murderer elect a warning summons to place him- 
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self on guard. However, in the present case, his destined victin 
was supposed to unite both characters: originally he had been 
a friend; but subsequently, on good cause arising, he had be- 
come an enemy. Or more probably, as others said, the feelings 
had long since languished which gave life to either relation of 
friendship or of enmity. Marr was the name of that unhappy 
man, who (whether in the character of friend or enemy) had 
been selected for the subject of this present Saturday night’s 
performance. And the story current at that time about the 
connection between Williams and Marr, having (whether true, 
or not true) never been contradicted upon authority, was, that 
they sailed in the same Indiaman to Calcutta; that they had 
quarrelled when at sea; but another version of the story said 
—no: they had quarrelled after returning from sea; and the 
subject of their quarrel was Mrs Marr, a very pretty young 
woman, for whose favour they had been rival candidates, and 
at one time with most bitter enmity towards each other. 
Some circumstances give a colour of probability to this story. 
Otherwise it has sometimes happened, on occasion of a murder 
not sufficiently accounted for, that, from pure goodness of heart 
intolerant of a mere sordid motive for a striking murder, some 
person has forged, and the public has accredited, a story repre- 
senting the murderer as having moved under some loftier excite- 
ment: and in this case the public, too much shocked at the idea 
of Williams having on the single motive of gain consummated 
so complex a tragedy, welcomed the tale which represented him 
as governed by deadly malice, growing out of the more impas- 
sioned and noble rivalry for the favour of a woman. The case 
remains in some degree doubtful; but, certainly, the probability 
is, that Mrs Marr had been the true cause, the causa teterrima, 
of the feud between the men. Meantime the minutes are num- 
bered, the sands of the hour-glass are running out, that measure 
the duration of this feud upon earth. This night it shall cease. 
To-morrow is the day which in England they call Sunday, 
which in Scotland they call by the Judaic name of ‘‘ Sabbath.” 
To both nations, under different names, the day has the same 
functions; to both it isa day of rest. For thee also, Marr, it 
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shall be a day of rest ; so is it written ; thou, too, young Marr, 
shalt find rest—thou, and thy household, and the stranger that 
is within thy gates. But that rest must be in the world which 
lies beyond the grave. On this side the grave ye have all slept 
your final sleep. 

The night was one of exceeding darkness; and in this humble . 
quarter of London, whatever the night happened to be, light or 
Gark, quiet or stormy, all shops were kept open on Saturday 
nights until twelve o'clock, at the least, and many for half an 
hour longer. There was no rigorous and pedantic Jewish super- 
stition about the exact limits of Sunday. At the very worst, the 
Sunday stretched over from one o’clock a.M. of one day, up to 
eight o’clock a.M. of the next, making a clear circuit of thirty- 
one hours. This, surely, was long enough. Marr, on this par- 
ticular Saturday night, would be content if it were even shorter, 
provided it would come more quickly, for he has been toiling 
through sixteen hours behind his counter. Marr’s position in 
life was this: he kept a little hosier’s shop, and had invested in 
his stock and the fittings of his shop about £180. Like all men 
engaged in trade, he suffered some anxieties. He was a new 
beginner ; but, already, bad debts had alarmed him; and bills 
were coming to maturity that were not likely to be met by com- 
mensurate sales. Yet, constitutionally, he was a sanguine hoper. 
At this time he was a stout, fresh-coloured young man of twenty- 
seven; in some slight degree uneasy from his commercial pros- 
pects; but still cheerful, and anticipating—(how vainly !)—that 
for this night, and the next night, at least, he will rest his wearied 
head and his cares upon the faithful bosom of his sweet lovely 
young wife. The household of Marr, consisting of five persons, 
is as follows: First, there is himself, who, if he should happen 
to be ruined, in a limited commercial sense, has energy enough 
to jump up again, like a pyramid of fire, and soar high above 
ruin many times repeated. Yes, poor Marr, so it might be, if 
thou wert left to thy native energies unmolested; but even now 
there stands on the other side of the street one born of hell, who 
puts his peremptory negative on all these flattering prospects. 
Second in the list of this household, stands his pretty and amiable 
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wife, who is happy after the fashion of youthful wives, for she is 
only twenty-two, and anxious (if at all) only on account of her 
darling infant. For, thirdly, there is in a cradle, not quite nine 
feet below the street, viz., in a warm, cosy kitchen, and rocked 
at intervals by the young mother, a baby eight months old. 
Nineteen months have Marr and herself been married; and this 
is their first-born child. Grieve not for this child, that it must 
keep the deep rest of Sunday in some other world; for where- 
fore should an orphan, steeped to the lips in poverty, when once 
bereaved of father and mother, linger upon an alien and a 
murderous earth? Fourthly, there is a stoutish boy, an ap- 
prentice, say thirteen years old; a Devonshire boy, with hand- 
some features, such as most Devonshire youths have ;* satisfied 
with his place; not overworked ; treated kindly, and aware that 
he was treated kindly, by his master and mistress. Fifthly, and 
lastly, bringing up the rear of this quiet household, is a servant 
girl, a grown-up young woman; and she, being particularly 
kind-hearted, occupied (as often happens in families of humble 
pretensions as to rank) a sort of sisterly place in her relation to 
her mistress. A great democratic change is at this very time 
(1854), and has been for twenty years, passing over British so- 
ciety. Multitudes of persons are becoming ashamed of saying, 
‘“my master,” or ‘‘my mistress:” the term now in the slow 
process of superseding it is, ‘‘my employer.” Now, in the United 
States, such an expression of democratic hauteur, though dis- 
agreeable as a needless proclamation of independence which no- 
body is disputing, leaves, however, no lasting bad effect. For 
the domestic ‘‘ helps” are pretty generally in a state of transition 
80 sure:and so rapid to the headship of domestic establishments 
belonging to themselves, that in effect they are but ignoring, 
for the present moment, a relation which would at any rate dis- 
solve itself ina year or two. But in England, where no such 


* An artist told me in this year, 1812, that having accidentally 
seen a native Devonshire regiment (either volunteers or militia), 
nine hundred strong, marching past a station at which he had posted 
himself, he did not observe a dozen men that would not have been 
described in common parlance as “ good-looking.” 
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resources exist of everlasting surplus lands, the tendency of the 
change is painful. It carries with it a sullen and a coarse ex- 
pression of immunity from a yoke which was in any case a light 
one, and often a benicn one. In some other place, I will illus- 
trate my meaning. Here, apparently, in Mrs Marr’s service, the 
principle concerned illustrated itself practically. Mary, the 
female servant, felt a sincere and unaffected respect for a mistress 
whom she saw 80 steadily occupied with her domestic duties, and 
who, though so young, and invested with some slight authority, 
never exerted # capriciously, or even showed it at all conspicu- 
ously. According to the testimony of all the neighbours, she 
treated her mistress with a shade of unobtrusive respect on the 
one hand, and yet was eager to relieve her, whenever that was 
possible, from the weight of her maternal duties, with the cheer- 
ful voluntary service of a sister. 

To this young woman it was, that, suddenly, within three or 
four minutes of midnight, Marr called aloud from the head of the 
stairs—directing her to go out and purchase some oysters for the 
family supper. Upon what slender accidents hang oftentimes 
solemn life-long results! Marr occupied in the concerns of his 
shop, Mrs Marr occupied with some little ailment and restlessness 
of her baby, had both forgotten the affair of supper; the time 
was now narrowing every moment, as regarded any variety of 
choice; and oysters were perhaps ordered as the likeliest article 
to be had at all, after twelve o’clock should have struck. And 
yet, upon this trivial circumstance depended Mary’s life. Had 
she been sent abroad for supper at the ordinary time of ten or 
eleven o’clock, it is almost certain that she, the solitary member 
of the household who escaped from the exterminating tragedy, 
would not have escaped; too surely she would have shared the 
general fate. It had now become necessary to be quick. Hastily, 
therefore, receiving money from Marr, with a basket in her hand, ° 
but unbonneted, Mary tripped out of the shop. It became after- 
wards, on recollection, a heart-chilling remembrance to herself 
—that, precisely as she emerged from the shop-door, she noticed, 
on the opposite side of the street, by the light of the lamps, a 
man’s figure; stationary at the instant, but in the next instant 
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slowly moving. This was Williams; as a little incident, either 
just before or just after (at present it is impossible to say which), 
sufficiently proved. Now, when one considers the inevitable 
hurry and trepidation of Mary under the circumstances stated, 
time barely sufficing for any chance of executing her errand, it 
‘becomes evident that she must have connected some deep feeling 
of mysterious uneasiness with the movements of this unknown 
man; else, assuredly, she would not have found her attention 
disposable for such a case. Thus far, she herself threw some little 
light upon what it might be that, semi-consciously, was then 
passing through her mind; she said, that, notwithstanding the 
darkness, which would not permit her to trace the man’s features, 
or to ascertain the exact direction of his eyes, it yet struck her, 
that from his carriage when in motion, and from the apparent 
inclination of his person, he must be looking at No. 29. The 
little incident which I have alluded to as confirming Mary’s be- 
lief was, that, at some period not very far from midnight, the 
watchman had specially noticed this stranger; he had observed 
him continually peeping into the window of Marr’s shop; and 
had thought this act, connected with the man’s appearance, so 
suspicious, that he stepped into Marr’s shop, and communicated 
what he had seen. This fact he afterwards stated before the 
magistrates; and he added; that subsequently, viz., a few minutes 
after twelve (eight or ten minutes, probably, after the departure 
of Mary), he (the watchman), when re-entering upon his ordi- 
nary half-hourly beat, was requested by Marr to assist him in 
closing the shutters. Here they had a final communication with 
each other; and the watchman mentioned to Marr that the 
mysterious stranger had now apparently taken himself off; for 
that he had not been visible since the first communication made 
to Marr by the watchman. There is little doubt that Williams 
had observed the watchman’s visit to Marr, and had thus had 
his attention seasonably drawn to the indiscretion of his own 
demeanour ; so that the warning, given unavailingly to Marr, 
had been turned to account by Williams. There can be still 
less doubt, that the bloodhound had commenced his work within 
one minute of the watchman’s assisting Marr to put up his 
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shutters. And on the following consideration :—that which 
prevented Williams from commencing even earlier, was the ex- 
posure of the shop’s whole interior to the gaze of street passen- 
gers. It was indispensable that the shutters should be accurately 
closed before Williams could safely get to work. But, as soon 
as ever this preliminary precaution had been completed, once 
having secured that concealment from the public eye, it then 
became of still greater importance not to lose a moment by de- 
lay, than previously it had been not to hazard anything by pre- 
cipitance. For all depended upon going in before Marr should 
have locked the door. On any other mode of effecting an en- 
trance (as, for instance, by waiting for the return of Mary, and 
making his entrance simultaneously with her), it will be seen 
that Williams must have forfeited that particular advantage 
which mute facts, when read into their true construction, will 
soon show the reader that he must have employed. Williams 
waited, of necessity, for the sound of the watchman’s retreating 
steps; waited, perhaps, for thirty seconds; but when that danger 
was past, the next danger was, lest Marr should lock the door ; 
one turn of the key, and the murderer would have been locked 
out. In, therefore, he bolted, and by a dexterous movement of 
his left hand, no doubt, turned the key, without letting Marr 
perceive this fatal stratagem. It is really wonderful and most 
interesting to pursue the successive steps of this monster, and to 
notice the absolute certainty with which the silent hieroglyphics 
of the case betray to us the whole process and movements of the 
bloody drama, not less surely and fully than if we had been our- 
selves hidden in Marr’s shop, or had looked down from the heavens 
of mercy upon this hell-kite, that knew not what mercy meant. 
That he had concealed from Marr his trick, secret and rapid, upon 
the lock, is evident; because else, Marr would instantly have 
taken the alarm, especially after what the watchman had com- 
municated. But it will soon be seen that Marr had not been 
alarmed. In reality, towards the full success of Williams, it was 
important, in the last degree, to intercept and forestall any yell 
or shout of agony from Marr. Such an outcry, and in a situa- 
tion so slenderly fenced off from the street, viz., by walls the 
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very thinnest, makes itself heard outside pretty nearly as well 
as if it were uttered in the street. Such an outcry it was in- 
dispensable to stifle. It was stifled; and the reader will soon 
understand how. Meantime, at this point, let us leave the 
murderer alone with his victims. For fifty minutes let him work 
his pleasure. The front-door, as we know, is now fastened 
against all help. Help there is none. Let us, therefore, in 
vision, attach ourselves to Mary; and, when all is over, let us 
come back with her, again raise the curtain, and read the dread- 
ful record of all that has passed in her absence. 

The poor girl, uneasy in her mind to an extent that she could 
but half understand, roamed up and down in search of an oyster 
shop; and finding none that was still open, within any circuit 
that her ordinary experience had made her acquainted with, she 
fancied it best to try the chances of some remoter district. 
Lights she saw gleaming or twinkling at a distance, that still 
tempted her onwards ; and thus, amongst unknown streets poorly 
lighted,* and on a night of peculiar darkness, and in a region of 
London where ferocious tumults were continually turning her 
out of what seemed to be the direct course, naturally she got 
bewildered. The purpose with which she started, had by this 
time become hopeless. Nothing remained for her now but to 
retrace her steps. But this was difficult; for she was afraid to 
ask directions from chance passengers, whose appearance the 
darkness prevented her from reconnoitring. At length by his 
lantern she recognised a watchman; through him she was guided 
into the right road; and in ten minutes more, she found herself 
back at the door of No. 29, in Ratcliffe Highway. But by this 
time she felt satisfied that she must have been absent for fifty or 
sixty minutes; indeed, ske had heard, at a distance, the cry of 
past one o'clock, which, commencing a few seconds after one, 
lasted intermittingly for ten or thirteen minutes. 


*I do not remember, chronologically, the history of gas-lights. But 
in London, long after Mr Winsor had shown the value of gas-lighting, 
and its applicability to street purposes, various districts were prevent- 
ed, for many years, from resorting to the new system, in consequence 
of old contracts with oil dealers, subsisting through long terms ofy ears. 
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In the tumult of agonising thoughts that very soon surprised 
her, naturally it became hard for her to recall distinctly the whole 
succession of doubts, and jealousies, and shadowy misgivings 
that soon opened upon her. But, so far as could be collected, 
she had not in the first moment of reaching home noticed 
anything decisively alarming. In very many cities bells are the 
main instruments for communicating between the street and the 
interior of houses: but in London knockers prevail. At Marr's 
there was both a knocker and a bell. Mary rang, and at the 
same time very gently knocked. She had no fear of disturbing 
her master or mistress; them she made sure of finding still up. 
Her anxiety was for the baby, who being disturbed might again 
rob her mistress of a night's rest. And she well knew that, with 
three people all anxiously awaiting her return, and by this time, 
perhaps, seriously uneasy at her delay, the least audible whisper 
from herself would in a moment bring one of them to the door. 
Yet how is this? To her astonishment, but with the astonish- 
ment came creeping over her an icy horror, no stir nor murmur 
was heard ascending from the kitchen. At this moment came 
back upon her, with shuddering anguish, the indistinct image of 
the stranger in the loose dark coat, whom she had seen stealing 
along under the shadowy lamp-light, and too certainly watching 
her master’s motions: keenly she now reproached herself that, 
under whatever stress of hurry, she had not acquainted Mr Marr 
with the suspicious appearances. Poor girl! she did not then 
know that, if this communication could have availed to put Marr 
upon his guard, it had reached him from another quarter ; so 
that her own omission, which had in reality arisen under her 
hurry to execute her master’s commission, could not be charged 
with any bad consequences. But all such reflections this way 
or that were swallowed up at this point in overmastering panic. 
That her double summons could have been unnoticed—this soli- 
tary fact in one moment made a revelation of horror. One per- 
son might have fallen asleep, but two—but three—that was a 
mere impossibility. And even supposing all three together with 
the baby locked in sleep, still how unaccountable was this utter 
—utter silence! Most naturally at this moment something like 
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hysterical horror overshadowed the poor girl, and now at last 
she rang the bell with the violence that belongs to sickening 
terror. This done, she paused: self-command enough she still 
retained, though fast and fast it was slipping away from her, to 
bethink herself—that, if any overwhelming accident had com- 
pelled both Marr and his apprentice-boy to leave the house in 
order to summon surgical aid from opposite quarters—a thing 
barely supposable—=still, even in that case Mrs Marr and her 
infant would be left; and some murmuring reply, under any 
extremity, would be elicited from the poor mother. To pause, 
therefore, to impose stern silence upon herself, so as to leave 
room for the possible answer to this final appeal, became a duty 
of spasmodic effort. Listen, therefore, poor trembling heart ; 
listen, and for twenty seconds be still as death. Still as death. 
she was: and during that dreadful stillness, when she hushed 
her breath that she might listen, occurred an incident of killing 
fear, that to her dying day would never cease to renew its echoes 
in her ear. She, Mary, the poor trembling girl, checking and 
overruling herself by a final effort, that she might leave full 
opening for her dear young mistress’s answer to her own last 
frantic appeal, heard at last and most distinctly a sound within 
the house. Yes, now beyond a doubt there is coming an answer 
to her summons. What was it? On the stairs, not the stairs 
that led downwards to the kitchen, but the stairs that led up- 
wards to the single storey of bedchambers above, was heard a 
creaking sound. Next was heard most distinctly a footfall: one, 
two, three, four, five stairs were slowly and distinctly descended. 
Then the dreadful footsteps were heard advancing along the little 
narrow passage to the door. The steps—oh heavens! whose 
steps ?—have paused at the door. The very breathing can be 
heard of that dreadful being, who has silenced all breathing 
except his own in the house. There is but a door between him 
and Mary. What is he doing on the other side of the door? 
A cautious step, a stealthy step it was that came down the stairs, 
then paced along the little narrow passage—narrow as a coffin 
—till at last the step pauses at the door. How hard the fellow 
breathes! He, the solitary murderer, is on one side the door ; 
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Mary is on the other side. Now, suppose that he should sud- 
denly open the door, and that incautiously in the dark Mary 
should rush in, and find herself in the arms of the murderer. 
Thus far the case is a possible one—that to a certainty, had this 
little trick been tried immediately upon Mary’s return, it would 
have succeeded ; had the door been opened suddenly upon her 
first tingle-tingle, headlong she would have tumbled in, and 
perished. But now Mary is upon her guard. The unknown 
murderer and she have both their lips upon the door, listening, 
breathing hard; but luckily they are on different sides of the 
door ; and upon the least indication of unlocking or unlatching, 
she would have recoiled into the asylum of general darkness. 
What was the murderer’s meaning in coming along the pas- 
sage to the front door? The meaning was this: separately, as 
an individual, Mary was worth nothing at alltohim. But, con- 
sidered as a member of a household, she had this value, viz., 
that she, if caught and murdered, perfected and rounded the 
desolation of the house. The case being reported, as reported it 
would be all over Christendom, led the imagination captive. 
The whole covey of victims was thus netted; the household ruin 
was thus full and orbicular; and in that proportion the tendency 
of men and women, flutter as they might, would be helplessly 
and hopelessly to sink into the all-conquering hands of the 
mighty murderer. He had but to say—my testimonials are 
dated from No. 29, Ratcliffe Highway, and the poor vanquished 
imagination sank powerless before the fascinating rattlesnake 
eye of the murderer. There is not a doubt that the motive of 
the murderer for standing on the inner side of Marr’s front door, 
whilst Mary stood on the outside, was—a hope that, if he quietly 
opened the door, whisperingly counterfeiting Marr’s voice, and 
saying, What made you stay so long? possibly she might have 
been inveigled. He was wrong; the time was past for that; 
Mary was now maniacally awake; she began now to ring the 
bell and to ply the knocker with unintermitting violence. And 
the natural consequence was, that the next door neighbour, who 
had recently gone to bed and instantly fallen asleep, was roused ; 
and by the incessant violence of the ringing and the knocking, 
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which now obeyed a delirious and uncontrollable impulse in 
Mary, he became sensible that some very dreadful event must 
be at the root of so clamorous an uproar. To rise, to throw 
up the sash, to demand angrily the cause of this unseasonable 
tumult, was the work of a moment. The poor girl remained 
sufficiently mistress of herself rapidly to explain the circum- 
stance of her own absence for an hour; her belief that Mr and 
Mrs Marr’s family had all been murdered in the interval; and 
that at this very moment the murderer was in the house. 

The person to whom she addressed this statement was a pawn- 
broker ; and ‘a thoroughly brave man he must have been; for 
it was a perilous undertaking, merely as a trial of physical 
strength, singly to face a mysterious assassin, who had apparently 
signalised his prowess by a triumph so comprehensive. But, 
again, for the imagination it required an effort of self-conquest 
to rush headlong into the presence of one invested with a cloud 
of mystery, whose nation, age, motives, were all alike unknown. 
Rarely on any field of battle has a soldier been called upon to 
face so complex adanger. For if the entire family of his neigh- 
bour Marr had been exterminated, were this indeed true, such a 
scale of bloodshed would seem to argue that there must have 
been two persons as the perpretators; or if one singly had ac- 
complished such a ruin, in that case how colossal must have been 
his audacity ! probably, also, his skill and animal power! More- 
over, the unknown enemy (whether single or double) would, 
doubtless, be elaborately armed. Yet, under all these disad- 
vantages, did this fearless man rush at once to the field of 
butchery in his neighbour’s house. Waiting only to draw on his 
trousers, and to arm himself with the kitchen poker, he went 
down into his own little back-yard. On this mode of approach, 
he would have a chance of intercepting the murderer; whercas 
from the front there would be no such chance; and there would 
also be considerable delay in the process of breaking open the 
door. <A brick wall, 9 or 10 feet high, divided his own back 
premises from those of Marr. Over this he vaulted ; and at the 
moment when he was recalling himself to the necessity of going 
back for a candle, he suddenly perceived a feeble ray of light 
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already glimmering on some part of Marr’s premises. Marr's 
back-door stood wide open. Probably the murderer had passed 
through it one half minute before. Rapidly the brave man 
passed onwards to the shop, and there beheld the carnage of the 
night stretched out on the floor, and the narrow premises 80 
floated with gore, that it was hardly possible to escape the 
pollution of blood in picking out a path to the front-door. 
In the lock of the door still remained the key which had given 
to the unknown murderer so fatal an advantage over his 
victims. By this time, the heart-shaking news involved in the 
outcries of Mary (to whom it occurred that by possibility some 
one out of so many victims might still be within the reach of 
medical aid, but that all would depend upon speed) had availed, 
even at that late hour, to gather a small mob about the house. 
The pawnbroker threw open the door. One or two watchmen 
headed the crowd; but the soul-harrowing spectacle checked 
them, and impressed sudden silence upon their voices, previously, 
so loud. The tragic drama read aloud its own history, and the 
succession of its several steps—few and summary. The murderer 
was as yet altogether unknown; not even suspected. But there 
were reasons for thinking that he must have been a person fa- 
mmiliarly known to Marr. He had entered the shop by opening 
the door after it had been closed by Marr. But it was justly 
argued—that, after the caution conveyed to Marr by the watch- 
man, the appearance of any stranger in the shop at that hour, 
and in so dangerous a neighbourhood, and entering by so irregular 
and suspicious a course (7.e., walking in after the door had been 
closed, and after the closing of the shutters had cut off all open 
communication with the street), would naturally have roused 
Marr to an attitude of vigilance and self-defence. Any indica- 
tion, therefore, that Marr had not been so roused, would argue 
to a certainty that something had occurred to neutralise this 
alarm, and fatally to disarm the prudent jealousies of Marr. But 
this ‘‘ something” could only have lain in one simple fact, viz., 
that the person of the murderer was familiarly known to Marr 
as that of an ordinary and unsuspected acquaintance. This 
being presupposed as the key to all the rest, the whole course 
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and evolution of the subsequent drama becomes clear as daylight. 
The murderer, it is evident, had opened gently, and again closed 
behind him with equal gentleness, the street-door. He had then 
advanced to the little counter, all the while exchanging the ordi- 
nary salutation of an old acquaintance with the unsuspecting 
Marr. Having reached the counter, he would then ask Marr for 
a pair of unbleached cotton socks. Ina shop so small as Marr’s, 
there could be no great latitude of choice for disposing of the 
different commodities. The arrangement of these had no doubt 
become familiar to the murderer ; and he had already ascertained 
that, in order to reach down the particular parcel wanted at 
present, Marr would find it requisite to face round to the rear, 
and, at the same moment, to raise his eyes and his hands to a 
level eighteen inches above his own head. This movement placed 
him in the most disadvantageous possible position with regard to 
the murderer, who now, at the instant when Marr’s hands and 
eyes were embarrassed, and the back of his head fully exposed, 
suddenly from below his large surtout, had unslung a heavy ship- 
carpenter’s mallet, and, with one solitary blow, had so thoroughly 
stunned his victim, as to leave him incapable of resistance. The 
whole position of Marr told its own tale. He had collapsed 
naturally behind the counter, with his hands so occupied as to 
confirm the whole outline of the affair as I have here suggested 
it. Probable enough it is that the very first blow, the first in- 
dication of treachery that reached Marr, would also be the last 
blow as regarded the abolition of consciousness. The murderer’s 
plan and rationale of murder started systematically from this in- 
fliction of apoplexy, or at least of a stunning sufficient to insure 
a long loss of consciousness. This opening step placed the 
murderer at his ease. But still, as returning sense might con- 
stantly have led to the fullest exposures, it was his settled practice, 
by way of consummation, to cut the throat. To one invariable 
type all the murders on this occasion conformed: the skull was 
first shattered ; this step secured the murderer from instant re- 
taliation ; and then, by way of locking up all into eternal silence, 
uniformly the throat was cut. The rest of the circumstances, as 
self-revealed, were these. The fall of Marr might, probably 
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enough, cause a dull confused sound of a scuffle, and the more 
80, as it could not now be confounded with any street uproar— 
the shop-door being shut. It is more probable, however, that 
the signal for the alarm passing down to the kitchen, would 
arise when the murderer proceeded to cut Marr’s throat. The 
very confined situation behind the counter would render it 
impossible, under the critical hurry of the case, to expose the 
throat broadly ; the horrid scene would proceed by partial and 
interrupted cuts; deep groans would arise; and then would 
come the rush up-stairs. Against this, as the only dangerous 
stage in the transaction, the murderer would have specially pre- 
pared. Mrs Marr and the apprentice-boy, both young and active, 
would make, of course, for the street-door; had Mary been at 
home, and three persons at once had combined to distract the 
purposes of the murderer, it is barely possible that one of them 
would have succeeded in reaching the street. But the dreadful 
swing of the heavy mallet intercepted both the boy and his 
mistress before they could reach the door. Each of them lay 
stretched out on the centre of the shop floor; and the very 
moment that this disabling was accomplished, the accursed 
hound was down upon their throats with his razor. The fact is, 
that, in the mere blindness of pity for poor Marr, on hearing his 
groans, Mrs Marr had lost sight of her obvious policy ; she and 
the boy ought to have made for the back-door ; the alarm would 
thus have been given in the open air; which, of itself, was a 
great point; and several means of distracting the murderer's 
attention offered upon that course, which the extreme limitation 
of the shop denied to them upon the other. 

Vain would be all attempts to convey the horror which thrilled 
the gathering spectators of this piteous tragedy. It was known 
to the crowd that one person had, by some accident, escaped 
the general massacre; but she was now speechless, and probably 
delirious ; so that, in compassion for her pitiable situation, one 
female neighbour had carried her away, and put her to bed. 
Hence it had happened, for a longer space of time than could else 
have been possible, that no person present was sufficiently ac- 

' quainted with the Marrs to be aware of the little infant; for the 
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bold pawnbroker had gone off to make a communication to the 
coroner; and another neighbour, to lodge some evidence which 
he thought urgent at a neighbouring police-office. Suddenly 
some person appeared amongst the crowd who was aware that 
the murdered parents had a young infant; this would be found 
either below-stairs, or in one of the bedrooms above. Immedi- 
ately a stream of people poured down into the kitchen, where at 
cnce they saw the cradle—but with the bedclothes in a state of 
indescribable confusion. On disentangling these, pools of blood 
became visible; and the next ominous sign was, that the hood 
of the cradle had been smashed to pieces. It became evident that 
the wretch had found himself doubly embarrassed—first, by the 
arched hood at the head of the cradle, which accordingly he had 
beat into a ruin with his mallet, and secondly, by the gathering 
cf the b'ankets and pillows about the baby’s head. The free 
play of his blows had thus been baffled. And he had therefore 
finished the scene by applying his razor to the throat of the little 
innocent ; after which, with no apparent purpose, as though he 
had become confused by the spectacle of his own atrocities, he 
had busied himself in piling the clothes elaborately over the 
child’s corpse. This incident undeniably gave the character of a 
vindictive proceeding to the whole affair, and so far confirmed. 
the current rumour that the quarrel between Williams and Marr 
had originated in rivalship. One writer, indeed, alleged that the 
murderer might have found it necessary for his own safety to 
extinguish the crying of the child; but it was justly replied, that 
a child only eight months old could not have cried under any 
sense of the tragedy proceeding, but simply in its ordinary way 
for the absence of its mother; and such a cry, even if audible at 
all out of the house, must have been precisely what the neigh- 
bours were hearing constantly, so that it could have drawn no 
special attention, nor suggested any reasonable alarm to the 
murderer. No one incident, indeed, throughout the whole tissue 
of atrocities, so much envenomed the popular fury against the 
unknown ruffian, as this useless butchery of the infant. 
Naturally, on the Sunday morning that dawned four or five 
hours later, the case was too full of horror not to diffuse itself 
VOL. Iv. G 
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in all directions ; but I have no reason to think that it crept into 
any one of the numerous Sunday papers. In the regular course, 
any ordinary occurrence, not occurring, or not transpiring until. 
15 minutes after 1 a.M. on a Sunday morning, would first reach 
the public ear through the Monday editions of the Sunday papers, 
and the regular morning papers of the Monday. But, if such 
were the.course pursued on this occasion, never can there have 
been a more signal oversight. For it is certain, that to have 
met the public demand for details on the Sunday, which might 
so easily have been done by cancelling a couple of dull columns, 
and substituting a circumstantial narrative, for which the pawn- 
broker and the watchman could have furnished the materials, 
would have made a small fortune. By proper handbills dispersed 
through all quarters of the infinite metropolis, 250,000 extra 
copies might have been sold; that is, by any journal that should 
have collected exclusive materials, meeting the public excitement, 
every where stirred to the centre by flying rumours, and every- 
where burning for ampler information. On the Sunday se’ennight 
(Sunday the octave from the event), took place the funeral of the 
Marrs ; in the first coffin was placed Marr; in the second Mrs 
Marr, and the baby in her arms; in the third the apprentice- 
boy. They were buried side by side; and 30,000 labouring 
people followed the funeral procession, with horror and grief 
written in their countenances. 

As yet no whisper was astir that indicated, even conjecturally, 
the hideous author of these ruins—tiis patron of gravediggers. 
Had as much been known on this Sunday of the funeral concern- 
ing that person as became known universally six days later, the 
people would have gone right from the churchyard to the mur- 
derer’s lodgings, and (brooking no delay) would have torn him 
limb from limb. As yet, however, in mere default of any object 
on whom reasonable suspicion could settle, the public wrath was 
compelled to suspend itself. Else, far indeed from showing any 
tendency to subside, the public emotion strengthened every day 
conspicuously, as the reverberation of the shock began to travel 
back from the provinces to the capital. On every great road in 
“the kingdom, continual arrests were made of vagrants and 
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“‘trampers,” who could give no satisfactory account of them- 
selves, or whose appearance in any respect answered to the im- 
perfect description of Williams furnished by the watchman. 

With this mighty tide of pity and indignation pointing back- 
wards to the dreadful past, there mingled also in the thoughts 
of reflecting persons an under-current of fearful expectation for 
the immediate future. ‘‘ The earthquake,” to quote a fragment 
from a striking passage in Wordsworth— 


“ The earthquake is not satisfied at once.” 


All perils, specially malignant, are recurrent. A murderer, 
who is such by passion and by a wolfish craving for bloodshed 
as a mode of unnatural luxury, cannot relapse into inertia. Such 
@ man, even more than the Alpine chamois hunter, comes to crave 
the dangers and the hairbreadth escapes of his trade, as a con- 
diment for seasoning the insipid monotonies of daily life. But, 
apart from the hellish instincts that might too surely be relied 
on for renewed atrocities, it was clear that the murderer of the 
Marrs, wheresoever lurking, must be a needy man; and a needy 
man of that class least likely to seek or to find resources in hon- 
ourable modes of industry ; for which, equally by haughty dis- 
gust and by disuse of the appropriate habits, men of violence 
are specially disqualified. Were it, therefore, merely for a live- 
lihood, the murderer, whom all hearts were yearning to decipher, 
might be expected to make his resurrection on some stage of 
horror, after a reasonable interval. Even in the Marr murder, 
granting that it had been governed chiefly by cruel and vindictive 
impulses, it was still clear that the desire of booty had co-operated 
with such feelings. Equally clear it was that this desire must 
have been disappointed: excepting the trivial sum reserved by 
Marr for the week’s expenditure, the murderer found, doubtless, 
little or nothing that he could turn to account. Two guineas, 
perhaps, would be the outside of what he had obtained in the 
way of booty. A week or so would see the end of that. The 
conviction, therefore, of all people was, that in a month or two, 
when the fever of excitement might a little have cooled down, 
or have been superseded by other topics of fresher interest. so 
that the newborn vigilance of household life would have had tine 
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to relax, some new murder, equally appalling, might be counted 
upon. 

Such was the public expectation. Let the reader then figure 
to himself the pure frenzy of horror when in this hush of expec- 
tation, looking, indeed, and waiting for the unknown arm to 
strike once more, but not believing that any audacity could be 
equal to such an attempt as yet, whilst all eyes were watching, 
suddenly, on the twelfth night from the Marr murder, a second 
case of the same mysterious nature, a murder on the same ex- 
terminating plan, was perpetrated in the very same neighbour- 
hood. It was on the Thursday next but one succeeding to 
the Marr murder that this second atrocity took place; and many 
people thought at the time, that in its dramatic features of 
thrilling interest this second case even went beyond the first. 
The family which suffered in this instance was that of a Mr Wil- 
liamson ; and the house was situated, if not absolutely in Rat- 
cliffe Highway, at any rate immediately round the corner of some 
secondary street, running at right angles to this public thorough- 
fare. Mr Williamson was a well-known and respectable man, 
long settled in that district; he was supposed to be rich; and 
more with a view to the employment furnished by such a calling, 
than with much anxiety for further accumulations, he kept a 
sort of tavern; which, in this respect, might be considered on 
an old patriarchal footing—that, although people of consider- 
able property resorted to the house in the evenings, no kind of 
anxious separation was maintained between them and the other 
visitors from the class of artisans or common labourers. Any- 
body who conducted himself with propriety was free to take a 
seat, and call for any liquor that he might prefer. And thus 
the society was pretty miscellaneous; in part stationary, but in 
some proportion fluctuating. The household consisted of the 
following five persons:—1. Mr Williamson, its head, who was 
an old man above seventy, and was well fitted for his situation, 
being civil, and not at all morose, but, at the same time, firm in 
maintaining order; 2. Mrs Williamson, his wife, about ten years 
younger than himself; 3. a little grand-daughter, about nine 
years old; 4. a housemaid, who was nearly forty years old; 5. a 
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young journeyman, aged about twenty-six, belonging to some 
manufacturing establishment (of what class I have forgotten) ; 
neither do I remember of what nation he was. It was the 
established rule at Mr Williamson’s, that, exactly as the clock 
struck eleven, all the company, without favour or exception, 
moved off. That was one of the customs by which, in so stormy 
a district, Mr Williamson had found it possible to keep his house 
free from brawls. On the present Thursday night everything 
had gone on as usual, except for one slight shadow of suspicion, 
which had caught the attention of more persons than one. 
Perhaps at a less agitating time it would hardly have been 
noticed ; hut now, when the first question and the last in all 
social meetings ‘turned upon the Marrs, and their unknown 
murderer, it was a circumstance naturally fitted to cause some 
uneasiness, that a stranger, of sinister appearance, in a wide 
surtout, had flitted in and out of the room at intervals during 
the evening ; had sometimes retired from the light into obscure 
corners; and, by more than one person, had been observed steal- 
ing into the private passages of the house. It was presumed in 
general that the man must be known to Williamson. And, in 
some slight degree, as an occasional customer of the house, it is 
not impossible that he was. But afterwards, this repulsive 
stranger, with his cadaverous ghastliness, extraordinary hair, 
and glazed eyes, showing himself intermittingly through the 
hours from 8 to 11 P.M., revolved upon the memory of all who 
had steadily observed him with something of the same freezing: 
effect as belongs to the two assassins in ‘‘ Macbeth,” who pre- 
sent themselves reeking from the murder of Banquo, and.gleam- 
ing dimly, with dreadful faces, from the misty background, 
athwart the pomps of the regal banquet. 

Meantime the clock struck eleven; the company broke up, 
the door of entrance was nearly closed; and at this moment of 
general dispersion the situation of the five inmates left upon 
the premises was precisely this: the three elders, viz., William- 
son, his wife, and his female servant, were all occupied on the 
ground-floor— Williamson himself was drawing ale, porter, &c.. 
for those neighbours in whose favour the house-door had been 
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left ajar, until the hour of twelve should strike ; Mrs Williamson 
and her servant were moving to and fro between the back- 
kitchen and a little parlour; the little grand-daughter, whose 
sleeping-room was on the first floor (which term in London 
means always the floor raised by one flight of stairs above the 
level of the street), had been fast asleep since nine o’clock ; 
lastly, the journeyman artisan had retired to rest for some time. 
He was a regular lodger in the house; and his bedroom was on 
the second floor. For some time he had been undressed, and 
had lain down in bed. Being, as a working man, bound to 
habits of early rising, he was naturally anxious to fall asleep as 
soon as possible. But, on this particular night, his uneasiness, 
arising from the recent murders at No. 29, rose to a paroxysm 
of nervous excitement which kept him awake. It is possible, 
that from somebody he had heard of the suspicious - looking 
stranger, or might even personally have observed him slinking 
about. But, were it otherwise, he was aware of several circum- 
stances dangerously affecting this house; for instance, the 
ruffianism of this whole neighbourhood, and the disagreeable 
fact that the Marrs had lived within a few doors of this very 
house, which again argued that the murderer also lived at 
no great distance. These were matters of general alarm. But 
there were others peculiar to this house; in particular, the 
notoriety of Williamson’s opulence; the belief, whether well 
or ill founded, that he accumulated, in desks and drawers, the 
money continually flowing into his hands; and lastly, the 
danger so ostentatiously courted by that habit of leaving the 
house-door ajar through one entire hour—and that hour loaded 
with extra danger, by the well-advertised assurance that no 
collision need be feared with chance convivial visitors, since all 
such people were banished at eleven. A regulation, which had 
hitherto operated beneficially for the character and comfort of 
the house, now, on the contrary, under altered circumstances, 
became a positive proclamation of exposure and defenceless- 
ness, through oné entire period of an hour. Williamson him- 
self, it was said generally, being a large unwieldy man, past 
seventy, and signally inactive, ought, in prudence, to make the 
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locking of his door coincident with the dismissal of his evening 
party. 

Upon these and other grounds of alarm (particularly this, that 
Mrs Williamson was reported to possess a considerable quantity 
of plate), the journeyman was musing painfully, and the time 
might be within twenty-eight or twenty-five minutes of twelve, 
when all at once, with a crash, proclaiming some hand of hideous 
violence, the house-door was suddenly shut and locked. Here, 
then, beyond all doubt, was the diabolic man, clothed in mystery, 
from No. 29, Ratcliffe Highway. Yes, that dreadful being, who 
for twelve days had employed all thoughts and all tongues, was 
now, too certainly, in this defenceless house, and would, in a 
few minutes, be face to face with every one of its inmates. A 
question still lingered in the public mind—-whether at Marr’s 
there might not have been two men at work. If so, there would 
be two at present; and one of the two would be immediately 
disposable for the up-stairs work; since no danger could ob- 
viously be more immediately fatal to such an attack than any 
alarm given from an upper window to the passengers in the 
street. Through one half-minute the poor panic-stricken man 
sat up motionless in bed. But then he rose, his first movement 
being towards the door of his room. Not for any purpose of 
securing it against intrusion—too well he knew that there was 
no fastening of any sort—neither lock, nor bolt; nor was there 
any such moveable furniture in the room as might have availed 
to barricade the door, even if time could be counted on for such 
anattempt. It was no effect of prudence, merely the fascination 
of killing fear it was, that drove him to open the door. One 
step brought him to the head of the stairs; he lowered his head 
over the balustrade in order to listen; and at that moment as- 
cended, from the little parlour, this agonising cry from the 
woman-servant, ‘‘ Lord Jesus Christ! we shall all be murdered!” 
What a Medusa’s head must have lurked in those dreadful blood- 
less features, and those glazed rigid eyes, that seemed rightfully 
belonging to a corpse, when one glance at them sufficed to pro- 
claim a death-warrant. 

Three separate death-struggles were by this time over; and 
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the poor petrified journeyman, quite unconscious of what he was 
doing, in blind, passive, self-surrender to panic, absolutely de- 
scended both flights of stairs. Infinite terror inspired him with 
the same impulse as might have been inspired by headlong 
courage. In his shirt, and upon old decaying stairs, that at 
times creaked under his feet, he continued to descend, until he 
had reached the lowest step but four. The situation was tre- 
mendous beyond any that is on record. A sneeze, a cough, al- 
most a breathing, and the young man would be a corpse, without 
a chance or a struggle for his life: The murderer was at that 
time in the little parlour—the door of which parlour faced you 
in descending the stairs; and this door stood ajar; indeed, much 
more considerably open than what is understood by the term 
‘‘ajar.” Of that quadrant, or 90 degrees, which the door would 
describe in swinging so far open as to stand at right angles to 
the lobby, or to itself, in a closed position, 55 degrees at the least 
were exposed. Consequently, two out of three corpses were ex- 
posed to the young man’s gaze. Where was the third? And 
the murderer—where was he? As to the murderer, he was 
walking rapidly backwards and forwards in the parlour, audible 
but not visible at first, being engaged with something or other 
in that part of the room which the door still concealed. What 
the something might be, the sound soon explained ; he was ap- 
plying keys tentatively to a cupboard, a closet, and a scrutoire, 
in the hidden part of the room. Very soon, however, he came 
into view ; but, fortunately for the young man, at this critical 
moment, the murderer’s purpose too entirely absorbed him to 
allow of his throwing a glance to the staircase, on which else the 
white figure of the journeyman, standing in motionless horror, 
‘would have been detected in one instant, and seasoned for the 
grave in the second. As to the third corpse, the missing corpse, 
viz., Mr Williamson’s, that is in the cellar; and how its local po- 
sition can be accounted for, remains as a separate question much 
discussed at the time, but never satisfactorily cleared up. Mean- 
time, that Wilhamson was dead, became evident to the young 
man; since else he would have been heard stirring or groaning. 
Three friends, therefore, out of four, whom the young man had 
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parted with forty minutes ago, were now extinguished ; remained, 
therefore, 40 per cent. (a large per centage for Williams to leave) ; 
remained, in fact, himself and his pretty young friend, the little 
grand-daughter, whose childish innocence was still slumbering 
without fear for herself, or grief for her aged grand-parents. If 
they are gone for ever, happily one friend (for such he will prove 
himself, indeed, if from such a danger he can save this child) is 
pretty near to her. But alas! he is still nearer to a murderer. 
At this moment he is unnerved for any exertion whatever; he 
has changed into a pillar of ice; for the objects before him, 
separated by just thirteen feet, are these :—The housemaid had 
been caught by the murderer on her knees; she was kneeling 
before the fire-grate, which she had been polishing with black 
lead. That part of her task was finished; and she had passed 
on to another task, viz., the filling of the grate with wood and 
coals, not for kindling at this moment, but so as to have it ready 
for kindling on the next day. The appearances all showed that 
she must have been engaged in this labour at the very moment 
when the murderer entered; and perhaps the succession of the 
incidents arranged itself as follows :—From the awful ejaculation 
and loud outcry to Christ, as overheard by the journeyman, it 
was Clear that then first she had been alarmed; yet this was at 
least one and a-half or even two minutes after the door-slamming. 
Consequently the alarm which had so fearfully and seasonably 
alarmed the young man, must, in some unaccountable way, have 
been misinterpreted by the two women. It was said, at the 
time, that Mrs Williamson laboured under some dulness of hear- 
ing; and it was conjectured that the servant, having her ears 
filled with the noise of her own scrubbing, and her head half 
under the grate, might have confounded it with the street noises, 
or else might have imputed this violent closure to some mischie- 
_ vous boys. But, howsoever explained, the fact was evident, that, 

until the words of appeal to Christ, the servant had noticed 
nothing suspicious, nothing which interrupted her labours. If 
so, it followed that neither had Mrs Williamson noticed anything; 
for, in that case, she would have communicated her own alarm 
to the servant, since both were in the same small room. Appa- 
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rently the course of things after the murderer had entered the room 
was this :—Mrs Williamson had probably not seen him, from the 
accident of standing with her back to thedoor. Her, therefore, 
before he was himself observed at all, he had stunned and pros- 
trated by a shattering blow on the back of her head; this blow, 
inflicted by a crow-bar, had smashed in the hinder part of the 
skull. She fell; and by the noise of her fall (for all was the 
work of a moment) had first roused the attention of the servant; 
who then uttered the cry which had reached the young man; 
but before she could repeat it, the murderer had descended with 
his uplifted instrument upon her head, crushing the skull inwards 
upon the brain. Both the women were irrecoverably destroyed, 
so that further outrages were needless; and, moreover, the 
murderer was conscious of the imminent danger from delay ; and 
yet, in spite of his hurry, so fully did he appreciate the fatal 
consequences to himself, if any of his victims should so far revive 
into consciousness as to make circumstantial depositions, that, 
by way of making this impossible, he had proceeded instantly to 
cut the throats of each. All this tallied with the appearances 
as now presenting themselves. Mrs Williamson had fallen back- 
wards with her head to the door; the servant, from her kneeling 
posture, had been incapable of rising, and had presented her 
head passively to blows; after which, the miscreant had but to 
bend her head backwards so as to expose her throat, and the 
murder was finished. It is remarkable that the young artisan, 
paralysed as he had been by fear, and evidently fascinated for a 
time so as to walk right towards the lion’s mouth, yet found 
himself able to notice everything important. The reader must 
suppose him at this point watching the murderer whilst hanging 
over the body of Mrs Williamson, and whilst renewing his search 
for certain important keys. Doubtless it was an anxious situ- 
ation for the murderer ; for, unless he speedily found the Keys 
wanted, all this hideous tragedy would end in nothing but a 
prodigious increase of the public horror, in tenfold precautions 
therefore, and redoubled obstacles interposed between himself 
and his future game. Nay, there was even a nearer interest at 
stake ; his own immediate safety might, by a probable accident, 
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be compromised. Most of those who came to the house for 
liquor were giddy girls or children, who, on finding this house 
closed, would go off carelessly to some other; but, let any 
thoughtful woman or man come to the door now, a full quarter 
of an hour before the established time of closing, in that case 
suspicion would arise too powerful to be checked. There would 
be a sudden alarm given; after which, mere luck would decide 
the event. For it is a remarkable fact, and one that illustrates 
the singular inconsistency of this villain, who, being often so 
superfluously subtle, was in other directions so reckless and 
improvident, that at this very moment, standing amongst 
corpses that had deluged the little parlour with blood, Williams 
must have been in considerable doubt whether he had any sure 
means of egress. There were windows, he knew, to the back ; 
but upon what ground they opened, he seems to have had no 
certain information; and in a neighbourhood so dangerous, 
the windows of the lower storey would not improbably be 
nailed down; those in the upper might be free, but then came 
the necessity of a leap too formidable. From all this, however, 
the sole practical inference was to hurry forward with the 
trial of further keys, and to detect the hidden treasure. This 
it was, this intense absorption in one overmastering pursuit, 
that dulled the murderer’s perceptions as to all around him ; 
otherwise, he must have heard the breathing of the young 
man, which to himself at times became fearfully audible. As 
the murderer stood once more over the body of Mrs Williamson, 
and searched her pockets more narrowly, he pulled out various 
clusters of keys, one of which dropping, gave a harsh jingling 
sound upon the floor. At this time it was that the secret witness, 
from his secret stand, noticed the fact of Williams’s surtout being 
lined with silk of the finest quality. One other fact he noticed, 
which eventually became more immediately important than many 
stronger circumstances of incrimination ; this was, that the shoes 
of the murderer, apparently new, and bought, probably, with 
poor Marr’s money, creaked as he walked, harshly and frequently. 
With the new clusters of keys, the murderer walked off to the 
hidden section of the parlour. And here, at last, was suggested 
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to the journeyman the sudden opening for an escape. Some 
minutes would be lost to a certainty in trying all these keys; 
and subsequently in searching the drawers, supposing that the 
keys answered—or in violently forcing them, supposing that 
they did not. He might thus count upon a brief interval of 
leisure, whilst the rattling of the keys might obscure to the 
murderer the creaking of the stairs under the re-ascending 
journeyman. His plan was now formed : on regaining his bed- 
room, he placed the bed against the door by way of a transient 
retardation to the enemy, that might give him a short warning, 
and in the worst extremity, might give him a chance for life by 
means of a desperate leap. This change made as quietly as was 
possible, he tore the sheets, pillow-cases, and blankets into broad 
ribbons ; and after plaiting them into ropes, spliced the different 
lengths together. But at the very first he descries this ugly 
addition to his labours. Where shall he look for any staple, hook, 
bar, or other fixture, from which his rope, when twisted, may 
safely depend? Measured from the window-sil/l—i. e., the lowest 
part of the window architrave—there count but twenty-two or 
twenty-three feet to the ground. Of this length ten or twelve 
feet may be looked upon as cancelled, because to that extent he 
might drop without danger. So much being deducted, there 
would remain, say, a dozen feet of rope to prepare. But, un- 
happily, there is no stout iron fixture anywhere about his 
window. The nearest, indeed the sole fixture of that sort, is 
not near to the window at all; it is a spike fixed (for no reason 
at all that is apparent) in the bed-tester; now, the bed being 
shifted, the spike is shifted ; and its distance from the window, 
having always been four feet, is now seven. Seven entire feet, 
therefore, must be added to that which would have sufficed if 
measured from the window. But courage! God, by the proverb 
of all nations in Christendom, helps those that help themselves. 
This our young man thankfully acknowledges; he reads already, 
in the very fact of any spike at all being found where hitherto 
it has been useless, an earnest of providential aid. Were it only 
for himself that he worked, he could not feel himself meritoriously 
employed; but this is not so; in deep sincerity, he is now 
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agitated for the poor child, whom he knows and loves; every 
minute, he feels, brings ruin nearer to her; and, as he passed 
her door, his first thought had been to take her out of bed in 
his arms, and to carry her where she might share his chances. 
But, on consideration, he felt that this sudden awaking of her, 
and the impossibility of even whispering any explanation, would 
cause her to cry audibly; and the inevitable indiscretion of one 
would be fatal to the two. As the Alpine avalanches, when 
suspended above the traveller’s head, oftentimes (we are told) 
come down through the stirring of the air by a simple whisper, 
precisely on such a tenure of a whisper was now suspended the 
murderous malice of the man below. No; there is but one way 
to save the child; towards her deliverance, the first step is 
through his own. And he has made an excellent beginning ; 
for the spike, which too fearfully he had expected to see torn 
away by any strain upon it from the half-carious wood, stands 
firmly when tried against the pressure of his own weight. He 
has rapidly fastened on to it three lengths of his new rope, 
measuring eleven feet. He plaits it roughly ; so that only three 
feet have been lost in the intertwisting; he has spliced ona 
second length equal to the first; so that, already, sixteen feet 
are ready to throw out of the window ; and thus, let the worst 
come to the worst, it will not be absolute ruin to swarm down 
the rope so far as it will reach, and then to drop boldly. All 
this has been accomplished in about six minutes; and the hot 
- contest between above and below is still steadily but fervently 
proceeding. Murderer is working hard in the parlour; journey- 
man is working hard in the bedroom. Miscreant is getting on 
famously down-stairs; one batch of bank-notes he has already 
bagged; and is hard upon the scent of a second. He has also 
sprung a covey of golden coins. Sovereigns as yet were not; 
but guineas at this period fetched thirty shillings a-piece ; and he 
has worked his way into a little quarry of these. Murderer is 
almost joyous; and if any creature is still living in this house, 
as shrewdly he suspects, and very soon means to know, with 
that creature he would be happy, before cutting the creature’s 
throat, to drink a glass of something. Instead of the glass, 
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might henot make a present tothe poorcreature of its throat? Oh 
no! impossible! Throats are a sort of thing that be never makes 
presents of; business—business must be attended to. Really 
the two men, considered simply as men of business, are both 
meritorious. Like chorus and semi-chorus, strophe and anti- 
strophe, they work each against the other. Pull journeyman, 
pull murderer! Pull baker, pulldevil! As regards the journey- 
man, he is now safe. To his sixteen feet, of which seven are 
neutralised by the distance of the bed, he has at last added six 
feet more, which will be short of reaching the ground by perhaps 
ten feet—a trifle which man or boy may drop without injury. 
All is safe, therefore, for him: which is more than one can be 
sure of for miscreant in the parlour. Miscreant, however, takes 
it coolly enough: the reason being, that, with all his cleverness, 
for once in his life miscreant has been over-reached. The reader 
and I know, but miscreant does not in the least suspect, a little 
fact of some importance, viz., that just now through a space of 
full three minutes he has been overlooked and studied by one, 
who (though reading in a dreadful book, and suffering under 
mortal panic) took accurate notes of so much as his limited 
opportunities allowed him to see, and will assuredly report the 
creaking shoes and the silk-mounted surtout in quarters where 
such little facts will tell very little to his advantage. But, 
although it is true that Mr Williams, unaware of the journey- 
man’s having “‘ assisted ” at the examination of Mrs Williamson’s 
pockets, could not connect any anxiety with that person’s subse- 
quent proceedings, nor specially, therefore, with his having 
embarked in the rope-weaving line, assuredly he knew of reasons 
enough for not loitering. And yet he did loiter. Reading his 
acts by the light of such mute traces as he left behind him, the 
police became aware that latterly he must have loitered. And 
the reason which governed him is striking ; because at once it 
records—that murder was not pursued by him simply as a means 
to an end, but also as an end for itself. Mr Williams had now 
been upon the premises for perhaps fifteen or twenty minutes; 
and in that space of: time he had despatched, in a style satis- 
factory to himself, a considerable amount of business. He had 
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done, in commercial language, ‘‘a good stroke of business.” 
Upon two floors, viz., the cellar-floor and the ground-floor, he 
has ‘‘ accounted for” all the population. But there remained at 
least two floors more; and it now occurred to Mr Williams that, 
although the landlord’s somewhat chilling manner had shut him 
out from any familiar knowledge of the household arrangements, 
too probably on one or other of those floors there must be some 
throats. As to plunder, he has already bagged the whole. And 
it was next to impossible that any arrear the most trivial should 
still remain for a gleaner. But the throats—the throats—there 
it was that arrears and gleanings might perhaps be counted on. 
And thus it appeared that, in his wolfish thirst for blood, Mr 
Williams put to hazard the whole fruits of his night’s work, 
and his life into the bargain. At this moment, if the murderer 
knew all, could he see the open window above stairs ready for 
the descent of the journeyman, could he witness the life-and- 
death rapidity with which that journeyman is working, could he 
guess at the almighty uproar which within ninety seconds will be 
maddening the population of this populous district—no picture 
of a maniac in flight of panic or in pursuit of vengeance would 
adequately represent the agony of haste with which he would 
himself be hurrying to the street-door for final evasion. - That 
mode of escape was still free. Even at this moment, there yet re- 
mained time sufficient for a successful flight, and, therefore, for 
the following revolution in the romance of his own abominable life. 
He had in his pockets above a hundred pounds of booty; means, 
therefore, for a full disguise. This very night, if he will shave 
off his yellow hair, and blacken his eyebrows, buying, when morn- 
ing light returns, a dark-coloured wig, and clothes such as may 
co-operate in personating the character of a grave professional 
man, he may elude all suspicions of impertinent policemen—may 
sail by any one of.a hundred vessels bound for any port along 
the huge line of sea-board (stretching through 2400 miles) of 
the American United States; may enjoy fifty years for leisurely 
repentance; and may even die in the odour of sanctity. On the 
other hand, if he prefer active life, it is not impossible that, with 
his subtlety, hardihood, and unscrupulousness, in a land where 
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the simple process of naturalisation converts the alien at once 
into a child of the family, he might rise to the president’s chair ; 
might have a statue at his death; and afterwards a life in three 
volumes quarto, with no hint glancing towards No 29, Ratcliffe 
Highway. But all depends on the next ninety seconds. Within 
that time there is a sharp turn to be taken; there is a wrong 
turn, and a right turn. Should his better angel guide him to 
the right one, all may yet go well as regards this world’s pros- 
perity. But behold! in two minutes from this point we shall 
see him take the wrong one: and then Nemesis will be at his 
heels with ruin perfect and sudden. 

_ Meantime, if the murderer allows himself to loiter, the rope- 
maker overhead does not. Well he knows that the poor child’s 
fate is on the edge of a razor; for all turns upon the alarm being 
raised before the murderer reaches her bedside. And at this 
very moment, whilst desperate agitation is nearly paralysing his 
fingers, he hears the sullen stealthy step of the murderer creeping 
up through the darkness. It had been the expectation of the 
journeyman (founded on the clamorous uproar with which the 
street-door was slammed) that Williams, when disposable for 
his up-stairs work, would come racing at a long jubilant gallop, 
and with a tiger roar ; and perhaps, on his natural instincts, he 
would have done so. But this mode of approach, which was of 
dreadful effect when applied to a case of surprise, became dan- 
gerous In the case of people who might by this time have been 
placed fully upon their guard. The step which he had heard 
was on the staircase—but upon which stair? He fancied upon 
the lowest: and in a movement so slow and cautious, even this 
might make all the difference; yet might it not have been the 
tenth, twelfth, or fourteenth stair? Never, perhaps, in this 
world did any man feel his own responsibility so cruelly loaded 
and strained, as at this moment did the poor journeyman on 
behalf of the slumbering child. Lose but two seconds, through 
awkwardness or through the self-counteractions of panic, and 
for her the total difference arose between life and death. Still 
there is a hope: and nothing can so frightfully expound the 
hellish nature of him whose baleful shadow, to speak astrologi- 
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cally, at this moment darkens the house of life, than the simple 
expression of the ground on which this hope rested. The jour- 
neyman felt sure that the murderer would not be satisfied to kill 
the poor child whilst unconscious. This would be to defeat his 
whole purpose in murdering her at all. To an epicure in murder 
such as Williams, it would be taking away the very sting of the 
enjoyment, if the poor child should be suffered to drink off the 
bitter cup of death without fully apprehending the misery of 
the situation. But this luckily would require time: the double 
confusion of mind, first, from being roused up at so unusual an 
hour, and, secondly, from the horror of the occasion when ex- 
plained to her, would at first produce fainting, or some mode of 
insensibility or distraction, such as must occupy a considerable 
time. The logic of the case, in short, all rested upon the ultra 
fiendishness of Williams. Were he likely to be content with the 
mere fact of the child’s death, apart from the process and leisurely 
expansion of its mental agony—in that case there would be no 
hope. But, because our present murderer is fastidiously finical 
in his exactions—a sort of martinet in the scenical grouping and 
draping of the circumstances in his murders—therefore it is that 
hope becomes reasonable, since all such refinements of preparation 
demand time. Murders of mere necessity Williams was obliged 
to hurry; but, in a murder of pure voluptuousness, entirely 
disinterested, where no hostile witness was to be removed, no 
extra booty to be gained, and no revenge to be gratified, it is 
clear that to hurry would be altogether to ruin. If this child, 
therefore, is to be saved, it will be on pure esthetical consider- 
ations.* 


* Let the reader, who is disposed to regard as exaggerated or 
romantic the pure fiendishness imputed to Williams, recollect that, 
except for the luxurious purpose of basking and revelling in the 
anguish of dying despair, he had no motive at all, small or great, 
for attempting the murder of this young girl. She had seen nothing, 
heard nothing—was fast asleep, and her door was closed; so that, 
as a witness against him, he knew that she was as useless as any 
one of the three corpses. And yet he was making preparations for 
her murder, when the alarm in the street interrupted him. 
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But all considerations whatever are at this moment suddenly 
cut short. A second step is heard on the stairs, but still stealthy 
and cautious; a third—and then the child’s doom seems fixed. 
But just at that moment all is ready. The window is wide open; 
the rope is swinging free; the journeyman has launched himself; 
and already he is in the first stage of his descent. Simply by 
the weight of his person he descended, and by the resistance of 
his hands he retarded the descent. The danger was, that the 
rope should run too smoothly through his hands, and that by too 
rapid an acceleration of pace he should comé violently to the 
ground. Happily he was able to resist the descending impetus: 
the knots of the splicings furnished a succession of retardations. 
But the rope proved shorter by four or five feet than he had 
calculated: ten or eleven feet from the ground he hung suspended 
in the air; speechless for the present, through long-continued 
agitation ; and not daring to drop boldly on the rough carriage 
pavement, lest he should fracture his legs. But the night was 
not dark, as it had been on occasion of the Marr murders. And 
yet, for purposes of criminal police, it was by accident worse than 
the darkest night that ever hid a murder or baffled a pursuit. 
London, from east to west, was covered with a deep pall (rising 
from the river) of universal fog. Hence it happened, that for 
twenty or thirty seconds the young man hanging in the air was 
not observed. His white shirt at length attracted notice. Three 
or four people ran up, and received him in their arms, all antici- 
pating some dreadful annunciation. To what house did he 
belong? Even that was not instantly apparent ; but he pointed 
with his finger to Williamson’s door, and said in a half-choking 
whisper—‘* Marr’s murderer, now at work !” 

All explained itself in a moment: the silent language of the 
fact made its own eloquent revelation. The mysterious exter- 
minator of No. 29, Ratcliffe Highway had visited another house ; 
and, behold! one man only had escaped through the air, and in 
his night-dress, to tell the tale. Superstitiously, there was 
something to check the pursuit of this unintelligible criminal. 
Morally, and in the interests of vindictive justice, there was 
everything to rouse, quicken, and sustain it. 
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‘Yes, Marr’s murderer—the man of mystery—was again at 
wotk ; at this moment perhaps extinguishing some lamp of life, 
and not at any remote place, but here—in the very house which 
the listeners to this dreadful announcement were actually touch- 
ing. The chaos and blind uproar of the scene which followed, 
measured by the crowded reports in the journals of many subse- 
quent days, and in one feature of that case, has never to my 
knowledge had its parallel; or, if a parallel, only in one case— 
what followed, I mean, on the acquittal of the seven bishops at 
Westminster in 1688. At present there was more than passion- 
ate enthusiasm. The frenzied movement of mixed horror and 
exultation—the ululation of vengeance which ascended instan- 
taneously from the individual street, and then by a sublime sort 
of magnetic contagion from all the adjacent streets, can be ade- 
quately expressed only by a rapturous passage in Shelley :-— 

“The transport of a fierce and monstrous gladness 
Spread through the multitudinous streets, fast flying 
Upon the wings of fear:—From his dull madness 
The starveling waked, and died in joy: the dying, 
Among the corpses in stark agony lying, 
Just heard the happy tidings. and in hope, 
Closed their faint eyes: from house to house replying 
With loud acclaim the living shook heaven’s cope; 
And fill’d the startled earth with echoes.”* 
There was something, indeed, half inexplicable in the instan- 
taneous interpretation of the gathering shout according to its 
true meaning. In fact, the deadly roar of vengeance, and its 
sublime ‘unity, could point in this district only to the one demon 
whose idea had brooded and tyrannised, for twelve days, over 
the general heart: every door, every window in the neighbour- 
hood, flew open as if at a word of command; multitudes, with- 
out waiting for the regular means of egress, leaped down at 
once from the windows on the lower storey ; sick men rose from 
their beds; in one instance, as if expressly to verify the image 
of Shelley (in v. 4, 5, 6, 7), a man whose death had been looked 
for through some days, and who aciually did die on the follow- 


ee 


* “Revolt of Islam,” canto xii. 
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ing day, rose, armed himself with a sword, and descended in his 
shirt into the street. The chance was a good one, and the tnob 
were made aware of it, for catching the wolfish dog in the high 
noon and carnival of his bloody revels—in the very centre of his 
own shambles. For a moment the mob was self-baffled by its 
own numbers and its own fury. But even that fury felt the call 
for self-control. It was evident that the massy street-door must 
be driven in, since there was no longer any living person to co- 
operate with their efforts from within, excepting only a female 
child. Crowbars dexterously applied in one minute threw the 
door out of hangings, and the people entered like a torrent. It 
may be guessed with what fret and irritation to their consuming 
fury, a signal of pause and absolute silence was made by a person 
of local importance. In the hope of receiving some useful com- 
munication, the mob became silent. ‘‘ Now listen,” said the 
man of authority, ‘‘ and we shall learn whether he is above-stairs 
or below.” Immediately a noise was heard as if of some one 
forcing windows, and clearly the sound camefroma bedroom above. 
Yes, the fact was apparent that the murderer was even yet in the 
house: he had been caught ina trap. Not having made himself 
familiar with the details of Williamson’s house, to all appearance 
he had suddenly become a prisoner in one of the upper rooms. 
Towards this the crowd now rushed impetuously. The door, 
however, was found to be slightly fastened ; and, at the moment 
when this was forced, a loud crash of the window, both glass 
and frame, announced that the wretch had made his escape. 
He had leaped down; and several persons in the crowd, who 
burned with the general fury, leaped after him. These persons 
had not troubled themselves about the nature of the ground ; 
but now, on making an examination of it with torches, they 
reported it to be an inclined plane, or embankment of clay, very 
wet and adhesive. The prints of the man’s footsteps were deeply 
impressed upon the clay, and therefore easily traced up to the 
summit of the embankment; but it was perceived at once that 
pursuit would be useless, from the density of the mist. Two 
feet ahead of you, a man was entirely withdrawn from your 
power of identification; and, on overtaking him, you could 
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not venture to challenge him as the same whom you had 
lost sight of. Never, through the course of a whole century, 
could there be a night expected more propitious to an escaping 
criminal: means of disguise Williams now had in excess; and 
the dens were innumerable in the neighbourhood of the river 
that could have sheltered him for years from troublesome in- 
quiries. But favours are thrown away upon the reckless and 
the thankless. That night, when the turning-point offered itself 
for his whole future career, Williams took the wrong turn ; for. 
out of mere indolence, he took the turn to his old lodgings— 
that place which, in all England, he had just now the most 
reason to shun. 

Meantime the crowd had thoroughly searched the premises of 
Williamson. The first inquiry was for the young grand-daughter. 
Williams, it was evident, had gone into her room: but in this 
room apparently it was that the sudden uproar in the streets 
had surprised him ; after which his undivided attention had been 
directed to the windows, since through these only any retreat 
had been left open to him. Even this retreat he owed only to 
the fog and to the hurry of the moment, and to the difficulty of 
approaching the premises by the rear. The little girl was natur- 
ally agitated by the influx of strangers at that hour; but other- 
wise, through the humane precautions of the neighbours, she was 
preserved from all knowledge of the dreadful events that had 
occurred whilst she herself was sleeping. Her poor old grand- 
father was still missing, until the crowd descended into the 
cellar; he was then found lying prostrate on the cellar floor : 
apparently he had been thrown down from the top of the cellar 
stairs, and with so much violence, that one leg was broken. 
After he had been thus disabled, Williams had gone down to 
him, and cut his throat. There was much discussion at the time, 
in some of the public journals, upon the possibility of reconciling 
these incidents with other circumstantialities of the case, suppos- 
ing that only one man had been concerned in the affair. That 
there was only one man concerned, seems to be certain. One 
only was seen or heard at Marr’s: one only, and beyond all . 
doubt the same man, was seen by the young journeyman in 
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Mrs Williamson’s parlour; and one only was traced by his foot- 
marks on the c’ay embankment. Apparently the course which 
he had pursued was this: he had introduced himself to William- 
son by ordering some beer. This order would oblige the old 
man to go down into the cellar; Williams would wait until he 
had reached it, and would then ‘‘ slam” and lock the street-door 
in the violent way described. Williamson would come up in 
agitation upon hearing this violence. The murderer, aware that 
he would do so, met him, no doubt, at the head of the cellar 
stairs, and threw him down; after which he would go down to 
consummate the murder in his ordinary way. All this would 
occupy a minute, or a minute and a-half; and in that way the 
interval would be accounted for that elapsed between the alarm- 
ing sound of the street-door as heard by the journeyman, and 
the lamentable outcry of the female servant. It is evident also, 
that the reason why no cry whatsoever had been heard from the 
lips of Mrs Williamson, is due to the positions of the parties as 
I have sketched them. Coming behind Mrs Williamson, unseen 
therefore, and from her deafness unheard, the murderer would 
inflict entire abolition of consciousness while she was yet unaware 
of his presence. But with the servant, who had unavoidably 
witnessed the attack upon her mistress, the murderer could not 
obtain the same fulness of advantage; and she therefore had time 
for making an agonising ejaculation. | 

It has been mentioned, that the murderer of the Marrs was 
not for nearly a fortnight so much as suspected ; meaning that, 
previously to the Williamson murder, no vestige of any ground 
for suspicion in any direction whatever had occurred either to the 
general public or to the police. But there were two very limited 
exceptions to this state of absolute ignorance. Some of the 
magistrates had in their possession something which, when 
closely examined, offered a very probable means for tracing the 
criminal. But as yet they had not traced him. Until the Friday 
morning next after the destruction of the Williamsons, they had 
not published the important fact, that upon the ship-carpenter’s 
mallet (with which, as regarded the stunning or disabling pro- 
cess, the murders had been achieved) were inscribed the letters 
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“J.P.” This mallet had, by a strange oversight on the part of the 
murderer, been left behind in Marr’s shop; and it is an inter- 
esting fact, therefore, that, had the villain been intercepted by 
the brave pawnbroker, he would have been met virtually dis- 
armed. This public notification was made officially on the 
Friday, viz., on the thirteenth day after the first murder. And 
it was instantly followed (as will be seen) by a most important 
result. Meantime, within the secrecy of one single bedroom in 
all London, it is a fact that Williams had been whisperingly the 
object of very deep suspicion from the very first—that is, within 
that same hour which witnessed the Marr tragedy. And sin- 
gular it is, that the suspicion was due entirely to his own folly. 
Williams lodged, in company with other men of various nations, 
at a public-house. In a large dormitory there were arranged 
five or six beds; these were occupied by artisans, generally of 
respectable character. One or two Englishmen there were, one 
or two Scotchmen, three or four Germans, and Williams, whose 
birth-place was not certainly known. On the fatal Saturday 
night, about half-past one o’clock, when Williams returned from 
his dreadful labours, he found the English and Scotch party 
asleep, but the Germans awake: one of them was sitting up with 
a lighted candle in his hands, and reading aloud to the other 
two. Upon this, Williams said, in an angry and very peremp- 
tory tone, ‘‘ Oh, put that candle out; put it out directly: we 
shall all be burned in our beds.” Had the British party in the 
room been awake, Mr Williams would have roused a mutinous 
protest against this arrogant mandate. But Germans are gene- 
rally mild and facile in their tempers; so the light was com- 
plaisantly extinguished. Yet, as there were no curtains, it 
struck the Germans that the danger was really none at all; for 
bed-clothes, massed upon each other, will no more burn than the 
leaves of a closed book. Privately, therefore, the Germans drew 
an inference, that Mr Williams must have had some urgent 
motive for withdrawing his own person and dress from obser- 
vation. What this motive might be, the next day’s news diffused 
all over London, and of course at this house, not two furlongs 
from Marr’s shop, made awfully evident ; and, as may well be 
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supposed, the suspicion was communicated to the other members 
of the dormitory. All of them, however, were aware of the legal 
danger attaching, under English law. to insinuations against a 
man, even if true, which might not admit of proof. In reality, 
had Williams used the most obvious precautions, had he simply 
walked down to the Thames (not a stone’s-throw distant), and | 
flung two of his implements into the river, no conclusive proof 
could have been adduced against him. And he might have 
realised the scheme of Courvoisier (the murderer of Lord William 
Russell)—viz., have sought each separate month’s support in a 
separate well-concerted murder. The party in the dormitory, 
meantime, were satisfied themselves, but waited for evidences 
that might satisfy others. No sooner, therefore, had the official 
notice been published as to the initials J. P. on the mallet, than 
every man in the house recognised at once the well-known 
initials of an honest Norwegian ship-carpenter, John Petersen, 
who had worked in the English dockyards until the present 
year; but, having occasion to revisit his native land, had left 
his box of tools in the garrets of this inn. These garrets were 
now searched. Petersen’s tool-chest was found, but wanting 
the mallet ; and, on further examination, another overwhelming 
discovery was made. The surgeon, who examined the corpses 
at Williamson’s, had given it as his opinion that the throats were 
not cut by means of a razor, but of some implement differently 
shaped. It was now remembered that Williams had recently 
borrowed a large French knife of peculiar construction; and 
accordingly, from a heap of old lumber and rags, there was soon 
extricated a waistcoat, which the whole house could swear to as 
recently worn by Williams. In this waistcoat, and glued by 
gore to the lining of its pockets, was found the French knife. 
Next, it was matter of notoriety to everybody in the inn, that 
Williams ordinarily wore at present a pair of creaking shoes, and 
a brown surtout lined with silk. Many other presumptions 
seemed scarcely called for. Williams was immediately appre- 
hended, and briefly examined. This was on the Friday. On 
the Saturday morning (viz., fourteen days from the Marr 
murders) he was again brought up. The circumstantial evidence 
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was overwhelming ; Williams watched its course, but said very 
little. At the close, he was fully committed for trial at the 
next sessions; and it is needless to say, that, on his road to prison, 
he was pursued by mobs so fierce, that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, there would have been small hope of escaping summary 
vengeance. But upon this occasion a powerful escort had been 
provided ; so that he was safely lodged in jail. In this particular 
jail at this time, the regulation was, that at five o’clock P.M. all 
the prisoners on the criminal side should be finally locked up 
for the night, and without candles. For fourteen hours (that is, 
until seven o’clock on the next morning) they were left unvisited, 
and in total darkness. Time, therefore, Williams had for com- 
mitting suicide. The means in other respects were small. One 
iron bar there was, meant (if I remember) for the suspension 
of a lamp; upon this he had hanged himself by his braces. At 
what hour was uncertain: some people fancied at midnight. 
And in that case, precisely at the hour when, fourteen days 
before, he had been spreading horror and desolation through the 
quitt family of poor Marr, now was he forced into drinking of 
the same cup, presented to his lips by the same accursed hands. 
* # # * * * # 

The case of the M‘Keans, which has been specially alluded to, 
merits also a slight rehearsal for the dreadful picturesqueness of 
some two or three amongst its circumstances. The scene of this 
murder was at a rustic inn, some few miles (I think) from Man- 
chester; and the advantageous situation of this inn it was, out 
of which arose the twofold temptations of the case. Generally 
speaking, an inn argues, of course, a close cincture of neighbours 
—as the original motive for opening such an establishment. 
But, in this case, the house individually was solitary, so that no 
interruption was to be looked for from any persons living within 
reach of screams; and yet, on the other hand, the circumjacent 
vicinity was eminently populous ; as one consequence of which, 
a benefit club had established its weekly rendezvous in this inn, 
and left the pecuniary accumulations in their club-room, under 
the custody of the landlord. This fund arose often to a con- 
siderable amount, fifty or seventy pounds, before it was trans- 
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ferred to the hands of a banker. Here, therefore, was a treasure 
worth some little risk, and a situation that promised next to 
none. These attractive circumstances had, by accident, become 
accurately known to one or both of the two M‘Keans; and, un- 
fortunately, at a moment of overwhelming misfortune to them- 
selves. They were hawkers; and, until lately, had borne most 
respectable characters : but some mercantile crash had overtaken 
them with utter ruin, in which their joint capital had been 
swallowed up to the last shilling. This sudden prostration had 
made them desperate: their own little property had been swal- 
lowed up in a large social catastrophe, and society at large they 
looked upon as accountable to them for a robbery. In preying, 
therefore, upon society, they considered themselves as pursuing 
a wild natural justice of retaliation. The money aimed at did 
certainly assume the character of public money, being the product 
of many separate subscriptions. They forgot, however, that in 
the murderous acts, which too certainly they meditated as pre- 
liminaries to the robbery, they could plead no such imaginary 
social precedent. In dealing with a family that seemed alrfost 
helpless, if all went smoothly, they relied entirely upon their own 
bodily strength. They were stout young men, twenty-eight to 
thirty-two years old; somewhat undersized as to height; but 
squarely built, deep-chested, broad-shouldered, and so beautifully 
formed, as regarded the symmetry of their limbs and their arti- 
culations, that, after their execution, the bodies were privately 
exhibited by the surgeons of the Manchester Infirmary, as objects 
of statuesque interest. On the other hand, the household which 
they proposed to attack consisted of the following four persons : 
—1l. the landlord, a stoutish farmer—but him they intended to 
disable by a trick then newly introduced amongst robbers, and 
termed hocussing, t.e., clandestinely drugging the liquor of the 
victim with laudanum; 2. the landlord’s wife; 3. a young 
servant-woman ; 4. a boy, twelve or fourteen years old. The 
danger was, that out of four persons, scattered by possibility over 
a house which had two separate exits, one at least might escape, 
and by better acquaintance with the adjacent paths, might suc- 
ceed in giving an alarm to some of the houses a furlong distant. 
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Their final resolution was, to be guided by circumstances as to 
the mode of conducting the affair; and yet, as it seemed essential 
to success that they should assume the air of strangers to each 
other, it was necessary that they should preconcert some general 
outline of their plan ; since it would on this scheme be impossible, 
without awaking violent suspicions, to make any communications © 
under the eyes of the family. This outline included, at the least, 
one murder: so much was settled; but, otherwise, their subsequent 
proceedings make it evident that they wished to have as little 
bloodshed as was consistent with their final object. On the ap- 
pointed day, they presented themselves separately at the rustic 
inn, and at different hours. One came as early as four o’clock 
in the afternoon; the other not until half-past seven. They 
saluted each other distantly and shyly ; and, though occasionally 
exchanging a few words in the character of strangers, did not 
seem disposed to any familiar intercourse. With the landlord, 
however, on his return about eight o’clock from Manchester, one 
of the brothers entered into a lively conversation: invited him to 
take a tumbler of punch ; and, at a moment when the landlord’s 
absence from the room allowed it, poured into the punch a spoon- 
ful of laudanum. Some time after this, the clock struck ten ; 
upon which the elder M‘Kean, professing to be weary, asked to 
be shown up to his bedroom: for each brother, immediately on 
arriving, had engaged a bed. On this, the poor servant-girl 
presented herself with a bed-candle to light him up-stairs. At 
this critical moment the family were distributed thus :—the 
landlord, stupified with the horrid narcotic which he had drunk, 
had retired to a private room adjoining the public room, for the 
purpose of reclining upon a sofa: and he, luckily for his own 
safety, was looked upon as entirely incapacitated for action. The 
landlady was occupied with her husband. And thus the younger 
M‘Kean was left alone in the public room. He rose, therefore, 
softly, and placed himself at the foot of the stairs which his brother 
had just ascended, so as to be sure of intercepting any fugitive 
from the bedroom above. Into that room the elder M‘Kean was 
ushered by the servant, who pointed to two beds—one of which 
was already half occupied by the boy, and the other empty: in 
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these, she intimated that the two strangers must dispose of them- 
selves for the night, according to any arrangement that they 
might agree upon. Saying this, she presented him with the 
candle, which he in a moment placed upon the table; and, inter- 
cepting her retreat from the room, threw his arms around her 
neck with a gesture as though he meant to kiss her. This was 
evidently what she herself anticipated, and endeavoured to pre- 
vent. Her horror may be imagined, when she felt the perfidious 
hand that clasped her neck armed with a razor, and violently 
cutting her throat. She was hardly able to utter one scream, 
before she sank powerless upon the floor. This dreadful spectacle 
was witnessed by the boy, who was not asleep, but had presence 
of mind enough instantly to close his eyes. The murderer ad- 
vanced hastily to the bed, and anxiously examined the expression 
of the boy’s features: satisfied he was not, and he then placed his 
hand upon the boy’s heart, in order to judge by its beatings 
whether he were agitated or not. This was a dreadful trial: and 
no doubt the counterfeit sleep would immediately have been de- 
tected, when suddenly a dreadful spectacle drew off the attention 
of the murderer. Solemnly, and in ghostly silence, uprose in her 
dying delirium the murdered girl; she stood upright, she walked 
steadily for a moment or two, she bent her steps towards the door. 
The murderer turned away to pursue her; and at that moment 
the boy, feeling that his one solitary chance was to fly whilst this 
scene was in progress, bounded out of bed. On the landing at 
the head of the stairs was one murderer, at the foot of the stairs 
was the other: who could believe that the boy had the shadow 
of a chance for escaping? And yet, in the most natural way, 
he surmounted all hindrances. In the boy’s horror, he laid his 
left hand on the balustrade, and took a flying leap over it, which 
landed him at the bottom of the stairs, without having touched a 
single stair. He had thus effectually passed one of the murderers: 
the other, it is true, was still to be passed; and this’ would have 
been impossible but for a sudden accident. The landlady had 
been alarmed by the faint scream of the young woman; had 
hurried from her private room to the girl’s assistance ; but at the 
foot of the stairs had been intercepted by the younger brother, 
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and was at this moment struggling with him. The confusion of 
this life-and-death conflict had allowed the boy to whirl past them. 
Luckily he took a turn into a kitchen, out of which was a back- 
door, fastened by a single bolt, that ran freely at a touch; and 
through this door he rushed into the open fields. But at this 
moment the elder brother was set free for pursuit by the death 
of the poor girl. There is no doubt, that in her delirium the 
image moving through her thoughts was that of the club, which 
met once a-week. She fancied it no doubt sitting ; and to this 
room, for help and for safety, she staggered along; she entered 
it, and within the doorway once more she dropped down, and 
instantly expired. Her murderer, who had followed her closely, 
now saw himself set at liberty for the pursuit of the boy. At 
this critical moment, all was at stake; unless the boy were caught, 
the enterprise was ruined. He passed his brother, therefore, 
and the landlady without pausing, and rushed through the open 
door into the fields. By a single second, perhaps, he was too 
late. The boy was keenly aware, that if he continued in sight, 
he would have no chance of escaping from a powerfu! young man. 
He made, therefore, at once for a ditch, into which he tumbled 
headlong. Had the murderer ventured to make a leisurely ex- 
amination of the nearest ditch, he would easily have found the 
boy—made so conspicuous by his white shirt. But he lost all 
heart, upon failing at once to arrest the boy’s flight. And every 
succeeding second made his despair the greater. If the boy had 
really effected his escape to the neighbouring farm-houses, a 
party of men might be gathered within five minutes; and already 
it might have become difficult for himself and his brother, unac- 
quainted with the field paths, to evade being intercepted. No- 
thing remained, therefore, but to summon his brother away. 
Thus it happened that the landlady, though mangled, escaped 
with life, and eventually recovered. The landlord owed his 
safety to the stupefying potion. And the baffled murderers had 
the misery of knowing that their dreadful crime had been alto- 
gether profitless. The road, indeed, was now open to the club- 
room ; and, probably, forty seconds would have sufficed to carry 
off the box of treasure, which afterwards might have been burst 
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open and pillaged at leisure. But the fear of intercepting enemies 
was too strongly upon them; and they fled rapidly by a road 
which carried them actually within six feet of the lurking boy. 
That u'ght they passed through Manchester. When daylight 
returned, they slept in a thicket twenty miles distant from the 
scene of their guilty attempt. On the second and third nights, © 
they pursued their march on foot, resting again during the day. 
About sunrise on the fourth morning, they were entering some 
village near Kirby Lonsdale, in Westmoreland. They must have 
designedly quitted the direct line of route; for their object was 
Ayrshire, of which county they were natives; and the regular 
road would have led them through Shap, Penrith, Carlisle. 
Probably they were seeking to elude the persecution of the 
stage-coaches, which, for the last thirty hours, had been scatter- 
ing at all the inns and road-side cabarets hand-bills describing 
their persons and dress. It happened (perhaps through design) 
that on this fourth morning they had separated, so as to enter 
the village ten minutes apart from each other. They were ex- 
hausted and footsore. In this condition it was easy to stop them. 
A blacksmith had silently reconnoitred them, and compared their 
appearance with the descriptions of the hand-bills. They were 
then easily overtaken, and separately arrested. Their trial and — 
condemnation speedily followed at Lancaster ; and in those days 
it followed, of course, that they were executed. Otherwise, their 
case fell so far within the sheltering limits of what would now 
be regarded as extenuating circumstances—that, whilst a murder 
more or less was not to repel them from their object, very evi- 
dently they were anxious to economise the bloodshed as much 
as possible. Immeasurable, therefore, was the interval which 
divided them from the monster Williams. They perished on the 
scaffold: Williams, as I have said, by his own hand; and, in 
obedience to the law as it then stood, he was buried in the centre 
of a quadrivium, or conflux of four roads (in this case four 
streets), with a stake driven through his heart. And over him 
drives for ever the uproar of unresting London! 
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OR, FLIGHT OF THE KALMUCK KHAN AND HIS PEOPLE FROM THE 
RUSSIAN TERRITORIES TO THE FRONTIERS OF CHINA. 


THERE is no great event in modern history, or, perhaps it 
may be said more broadly, none in all history, from its 
earliest records, less generally known, or more striking to 
the imagination, than the flight eastwards of a principal 
Tartar nation across the boundless steppes of Asia in the 
latter half of the last century. The terminus a quo of this 
flight, and the terminus ad quem, are equally magnificent ; 
the mightiest of Christian thrones being the one, the might- 
iest of Pagan the other. And the grandeur of these two 
terminal objects is harmoniously supported by the romantic 
circumstances of the flight. In the abruptness of its com- 
mencement, and the fierce velocity of its execution, we read 
the wild barbaric character of those who conducted the 
movement. In the unity of purpose connecting this myriad 
of wills, and in the blind but unerring aim at a mark so 
remote, there is something which recalls to the mind those 
almighty instincts that propel the migrations of the swallow 
and the leeming, or the life-withering marches of the locust. 
Then again, in the gloomy vengeance of Russia and her 
vast artillery, which hung upon the rear and the skirts of 
the fugitive vassals, we are reminded of Miltonic images— 
such, for instance, as that of the solitary hand pursuing 
through desert spaces and through ancient chaos a rebellious 
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host, and overtaking with volleying thunders those who be- 
lieved themselves already within the security of darkness 
and of distance. 

I shall have occasion, farther on, to compare this event 
with other great national catastrophes as to the magnitude 
of the suffering. But it may also challenge a comparison 
with similar events under another relation, viz., as to its 
dramatic capabilities. Few cases, perhaps, in romance or 
history, can sustain a close collation with this as to the 
complexity of its separate interests. The great outline of 
the enterprise, taken in connection with the operative 
motives, hidden or avowed, and the religious sanctions 
under which it was pursued, give to the case a triple char- 
acter: 1st, that of a conspiracy, with as close a unity in 
the incidents, and as much of a personal interest in the 
moving characters, with fine dramatic contrasts, as belongs 
to “Venice Preserved,” or to the “ Fiesco” of Schiller. 
2dly, That of a great military expedition, offering the same 
romantic features of vast distances to be traversed, vast 
reverses to be sustained, untried routes, enemies obscurely 
ascertained, and hardships too vaguely prefigured, which 
mark the Egyptian expedition of Cambyses—which mark 
the anabasis of the younger Cyrus, and the subsequent re- 
treat of the ten thousand—which mark the Parthian ex- 
peditions of the Romans, especially those of Crassus and 
Julian—or (as more disastrous than any of them, and, in 
point of space as well as in amount of forces, more exten- 
sive) the Russian anabasis and katabasis of Napoleon. 
3dly, That of a religious Hxodus, authorised by an oracle 
venerated throughout many nations of Asia, an Exodus, 
therefore, in so far resembling the great Scriptural Hxodus 
of the Israelites, under Moses and Joshua, as well as in 
the very peculiar distinction of carrying along with them 
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their entire families, women, children, slaves, their herd 
of cattle and of sheep, their horses and their camels. 

This triple character of the enterprise naturally invests 
it with a more comprehensive interest. But the dramatic 
interest which I have ascribed to it, or its fitness for a stage 
representation, depends partly upon the marked variety 
and the strength of the personal agencies concerned, and 
partly upon the succession of scenical situations. Even 
the steppes, the camels, the tents, the snowy and the sandy 
deserts, are not beyond the scale of our modern representa- 
tive powers, as often called into action in the theatres both 
of Paris and London; and the series of situations unfolded 
beginning with the general conflagration on the Wolga— 
passing thence to the disastrous scenes of the flight (as it 
literally was in its commencement)—to the Tartar siege of 
the Russian fortress Koulagina—the bloody engagement 
with the Cossacks in the mountain passes at Ouchim—the 
surprisal by the Bashkirs, and the advanced posts of the 
Russian army at Torgau—the private conspiracy at this 
point against the Khan—the long succession of running fights 
—the parting massacres at the Lake of Tengis under the 
eyes of the Chinese—and finally, the tragical retribution to 
Zebek-Dorchi at the hunting lodge of the Chinese emperor; 
—all these situations communicate a scenical animation to 
the wild romance, if treated dramatically ; whilst a higher 
and a philosophic interest belongs to it as a case of au- 
thentic history, commemorating a great revolution for good 
and for evil, in the fortunes of a whole people—a people 
semi-barbarous, but simple-hearted, and of ancient descent. 


On the 21st of Janusry, 1761, the young Prince Oubacha 
assumed the sceptre of the Kalmucks upon the death of his 
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father. Some part of the power attached to this dignity 
he had already wielded since his fourteenth year, in quality 
of Vice-Khan, by the express appointment and with the 
avewed support of the Russian Government. He was now 
about eighteen years of age, amiable in his personal charac- 
ter, and not without titles to respect in his public charac- 
ter as a sovereign prince. In times more peaceable, and 
amongst a people more entirely civilised, or more human- 
ised by religion, it is even probable that he might have 
discharged his high duties with considerable distinction. 
But his lot was thrown upon stormy times, and a most 
difficult crisis amongst tribes, whose native ferocity was 
exasperated by debasing forms of superstition, and by a 
nationality as well as an inflated conceit of their own merit 
absolutely unparalleled, whilst the circumstances of their 
hard and trying position ander the jealous surveillance of an 
irresistible lord paramount, in the person of the Russian 
Czar, gave a fiercer edge to the natural’ unamiableness of 
the Kalmuck disposition, and irritated its ¢loomier qualities 
into action under the restless impulses of suspicion and per- 
manent distrust. No prince could hope for a cordial al- 
legiance from his subjects, or a peaceful reign under the 
circumstances of the case; for the dilemma in which a 
Kalmuck ruler stood at present was of this nature: want- 
ing the sanction and support of the Czar, he was inevitably 
too weak from without to command confidence from his 
subjects, or resistance to his competitors; on the other 
hand, with this kind of support, and deriving his’ title in 
any degree from the favour of the Imperial Court, he be- 
came almost in that extent an object of hatred at home, 
and within the whole compass of his own territory. He 
was at once an object of hatred for the past, being a living 
monument of national independence, ignominiously surren- 
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dered, and an object: of jealousy for the future, as one who 
had already advertised himself to be a fitting tool for the 
ultimate purposes (whatsoever those might prove to be) 
of the Russian Court. Coming himself to the Kalmuck 
sceptre under the heaviest weight of prejudice from the 
unfortunate circumstances of his position, it might have 
been expected that Oubacha would have been pre-eminently 
an object of detestation ; for, besides his known dependence 
upon the Cabinet of St Petersburg, the direct line of suc- 
cession had been set aside, and the principle of inheritance 
violently suspended, in favour of his own father, so recently 
as nineteen years before the era of his own accession, con- 
sequently within the lively remembrance of the existing 
generation. He therefore, almost equally with his father, 
stood within the fall current of the national prejudices, and 
might have anticipated the most pointed hostility. But it 
was not so: such are the caprices in human affairs, that 
he was even, in a moderate sense, popular—a benefit which 
wore the more cheering aspect, and the promises of per- 
manence, inasmuch as he owed it exclusively to his per- 
sonal qualities of kindness and affability, as well as to the 
beneficence of his government. On the other hand, to 
balance this unlooked-for prosperity at the outset of his 
reign, he met with a rival in popular favour—almost a 
competitor—in the person of Zebek-Dorchi, a prince with 
considerable pretensions to the throne, and perhaps, it 
might be said, with equal pretensions. Zebek-Dorchi was 
a direct descendant of the same royal house as himself, 
through a different branch. On public grounds, his claim 
stood, perhaps, on a footing equally good with that of 
Oubacha, whilst his personal qualities, even in those as- 
pects which seemed to a philosophical observer most odious 
and repulsive, promised the most effectual aid to the dark 
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purposes of an intriguer or a conspirator, and were generally 
fitted to win a popular support precisely in those points 
where Oubacha was most defective. He was much superior 
in external appearance to his rival on the throne, and so 
far better qualified to win the good opinion of a semi-bar- 
barous people; whilst his dark intellectual qualities of 
Machiavelian dissimulation, profound hypocrisy, and per- 
fidy which knew no touch of remorse, were admirably cal- 
culated to sustain any groand which he might win from 
the simple-hearted people with whom he had to deal—and 
from the frank carelessness of his unconscious competitor. 
At the very outset of his treacherous career, Zebek- 
Dorchi was sagacious enough to perceive that nothing 
could be gained by open declaration of hostility to the 
reigning prince: the choice had been a@ deliberate act on 
the part of Russia, and Elizabeth Petrowna was not the 
person to recall her own favours with levity, or upon slight 
grounds. Openly, therefore, to have declared his enmity 
towards his relative on the throne, could have had no effect 
but that of arming suspicions against his own ulterior pur- 
poses in a quarter where it was most essential to his inter- 
est that, for the present, all suspicion should be hoodwinked. 
Accordingly, after much meditation, the course he took 
for opening his snares was this :—He raised a rumour that 
his own life was in danger from the plots of several Saissang 
(that is, Kalmuck nobles), who were leagued together, un- 
der an vath, to assassinate him; and immediately after, 
assuming @ well-counterfeited alarm, he fled to Tcherkask, 
followed by sixty-five tents. From this place he kept up 
a correspondence with the Imperial Court; and, by way of 
soliciting his cause more effectually, he soon repaired in 
person to St Petersburg. Once admitted to personal con- 
ferences with the cabinet, he found no difficulty in winning 
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over the Russian counsels to a concurrence with some of 
his political views, and thus covertly introducing the point 
of that wedge which was finally to accomplish his purposes. 
In particular, he persuaded the Russian Government to 
make a very important alteration in the constitution of the 
Kalmuck State Council, which in effect re-organised the 
whole political condition of the state, and disturbed the 
balance of power as previously adjusted. Of this council 
—in the Kalmuck language called Sarga—there were eight 
roembers, called Sargatchi; and hitherto it had been the 
custom that these eight members should be entirely sub- 
ordinate to the Khan; holding, in fact, the ministerial char- 
acter of secretaries and assistants, but in no respect acting 
as co-ordinate authorities. That had produced some in- 
conveniences in former reigns; and it was easy for Zebek- 
Dorchi to point the jealousy of the Russian Court to others 
more serious, which might arise in future circumstances of 
war or other contingencies. It was resolved, therefore, to 
place the Sargatchi henceforwards on a footing of perfect 
independence, and therefore (as regarded responsibility) on 
a footing of equality with the Khan. Their independence, 
however, had respect only to their own sovereign; for 
towards Russia they were placed in a new attitude of 
direct duty and accountability, by the creation in their 
favour of small pensions (300 roubles a-year), which, how- 
ever, to a Kalmuck of that day were more considerable 
than might be supposed, and had a farther value as marks 
of honorary distinction emanating from a great empress. 
Thus far the purposes of Zebek-Dorchi were served effect- 
ually for the moment: but, apparently, it was only for the 
moment; since, in the further development of his plots, 
this very dependency upon Russian influence would be the 
most serious obstacle in his way. There was, however, 
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another point carried which outweighed all inferior con- 
siderations, as it gave him a power of setting aside discre- 
tionally whatsoever should arise to disturb his plots: he 
was himself appointed President and Controller of the 
Sargatchi. The Russian Court had been aware of his 
high pretensions by birth, and hoped by this promotion to 
satisfy the ambition which, in some degree, was acknow- 
ledged to be a reasonable passion for any man occupying 
his situation. 

Having thus completely blindfolded the Cabinet of Rus- 
sia, Zebek-Dorchi proceeded in his new character to fulfil 
his political mission with the Khan of the Kalmucks. So 
artfully did he prepare the road for his favourable recep- 
tion at the court of this prince, that he was at once and 
universally .welcomed as a benefactor. The pensions of 
the counsellors were so much additional wealth poured into 
the Tartar exchequer; as to the ties of dependency thus 
created, experience had not yet enlightened these simple 
tribes as to that result. And that he himself should be 
the chief of these mercenary counsellors, was so far from 
being charged upon Zebek as any offence or any ground 
of suspicion, that his relative the Khan returned him hearty 
thanks for his services, under the belief that he could have 
accepted this appointment only with a view to keep out 
other and more unwelcome pretenders, who would not have 
had the same motives of consanguinity or friendship for 
executing its duties in a spirit of kindness to the Kalmucks. 
The first use which he made of his new functions about the 
Khan’s person, was to attack the Court of Russia by a 
romantic villainy not easy to be credited, for those very 
acts of interference with the council which he himself had 
‘prompted. This was a dangerous step: but it was indis- 
pensable to his further advance upon the gloomy path which 
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he had traced out for himself. A triple vengeance was 
what he meditated :—1. upon the Russian Cabinet for hav- 
ing undervalued his own pretensions to the throne; 2. upon 
his amiable rival for having supplanted him; and 3. upon 
all those of the nobility who had manifested their sense of 
his weakness by their neglect, or their sense of his perfidious 
character by their suspicions. Here was a colossal out- 
line. of wickedness; and by one in his situation, feeble (as 
it might seem) for the accomplishment of its humblest parts, 
how was the total edifice to be reared in its comprehensive 
grandeur? He, a worm as he was, could he venture to 
assail the mighty behemoth of Muscovy, the potentate who 
counted three hundred languages around the footsteps of 
his throne, and from whose “lion ramp” recoiled alike 
‘“‘baptized and infidel” Christendom on the one side, strong 
by her intellect and her organisation, and the “ Barbaric 
Hast” on the other, with her unnumbered numbers? The 
match was a monstrous.one; but in its very monstrosity 
there lay this germ of encouragement, that it could not be 
suspected., The very hopelessness of the scheme grounded 
his hope, and he resolved to execute a vengeance which 
should involve, as it were, in the unity of a well-laid tragic 
fable, all whom he judged to be his enemies. That ven- 
geance lay in detaching from the Russian Empire the whole 
Kalmuck nation, and breaking up that system of intercourse 
which had thus far, been beneficial to both. . This last was 
a consideration which moved him but little. True it was, 
that Russia to the Kalmucks had secured lands and exten- 
sive pasturage; true it was, that the Kalmucks reciprocally 
to Russia had furnished a powerful cavalry. But the latter 
loss would be part of his triumph, and the former might be 
more than compensated in other climates under other sove- 
reigns. Here was a scheme which, in its final accomplish- 
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ment, would avenge him bitterly on the Czarina, and in 
the course of its accomplishment might furnish him with 
ample occasions for removing his other enemies. It may 
be readily supposed, indeed, that he who could deliberately 
raise his eyes to the Russian autocrat as an antagonist in 
single duel with himself, was not likely to feel much anxiety 
about Kalmuck enemies of whatever rank. He took his 
resolution, therefore, sternly and irrevocably to effect this 
astonishing translation of an ancient people across the path- 
less deserts of Central Asia, intersected continually by rapid 
rivers, rarely furnished with bridges, and of which the fords 
were known only to those who might think it for their in- 
terest to conceal them, through many nations inhospitable 
or hostile ; frost and snow around them (from the necessity 
of commencing their flight in winter), famine in their front, 
and the sabre, or even the artillery of an offended and 
mighty empress, hanging upon their rear for thousands of 
miles. But what was to be their final mark—the port of 
shelter after so fearful a course of wandering? Two things 
were evident: it must be some power at a great distance 
from Russia, so as to make return even in that view 
hopeless; and it must be a power of sufficient rank to in- 
sure them protection from any hostile efforts on the part 
of the Czarina for reclaiming them, or for chastising their 
revolt. Both conditions were united obviously in the per- 
son of Kien Long, the reigning Emperor of China, who was 
further recommended to them by his respect for the head 
of their religion. To China, therefore, and, as their first 
rendezvous, to the shadow of the great Chinese Wall, it 
was settled by Zebek that they should direct their flight. 
Next came the question of time—when should the flight 
commence? and finally, the more delicate question as to the 
choice of accomplices. .To extend the knowledge of the 
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conspiracy too far, was to insure its betrayal to the Russian 
Government. Yet, at some stage of the preparations, it 
was evident that a very extensive confidence must be made, 
because in no other way could the mass of the Kalmuck 
population be persuaded to furnish their families with the 
requisite equipments for so long a migration. This critical 
step, however, it was resolved to defer up to the latest 
possible moment, and, at all events, to make no general 
communication on the subject until the time of departure 
should be definitely settled. In the meantime, Zebek ad- 
mitted only three persons to his confidence; of whom 
Oubacha, the reigning prince, was almost necessarily one ; 
but him, from his yielding and somewhat feeble character, 
he viewed rather in the light of a tool, than as one of his 
active accomplices. Those whom (if anybody) he admitted 
to an unreserved participation in his counsels, were two 
only, the great Lama among the Kalmucks, and his own 
father-in-law, Erempel, a ruling prince of some tribe in 
the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea, recommended to 
his favour, not so much by any strength of talent corre- 
sponding to the occasion, as by his blind devotion to him- 
self, and his passionate anxiety to promote the elevation of 
his daughter and his son-in-law to the throne of a sovereign 
prince. A titular prince Zebek already was: but this dig- 
nity, without the substantial accompaniment of a sceptre, 
seemed but an empty sound to both of these ambitious 
rebels. The other accomplice, whose name was Loosan- 
Dchaltzan, and whose rank was that of Lama, or Kalmuck 
pontiff, was a person of far more distinguished pretensions; 
he had something of the same gloomy and terrific pride 
which marked the character of Zebek himself, manifesting 
also the samé energy, accompanied by the same unfalter- 
ing cruelty, and a natural facility of dissimulation even more 
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profound. It was by this man that the other question was 
settled, as to the time for giving effect to their designs. 
His own pontifical character had suggested to him, that, in 
order to strengthen their influence with the vast mob of 
simple-minded men whom they were to lead into a howling 
wilderness, after persuading them to lay desolate their own 
ancient hearths, it was indispensable that they should be 
able, in cases of extremity, to plead the express sanction 
of God for their entire enterprise. This could only be done 
by addressing themselves to the great head of their religion, 
the Dalai-Lama of Tibet. Him they easily persuaded to 
countenance their schemes: and an oracle was delivered 
solemnly at Tibet, to the effect that no ultimate prosperity 
would attend this great Exodus unless it were pursued 
through the years of the tiger and the hare. Now, the 
Kalmuck custom is to distinguish their years by attaching 
to each a denomination taken from one of twelve animals, 
the exact order of succession being absolutely fixed, so 
that the cycle revolves of course through a period of a 
dozen years. Consequently, if the approaching year of 
the tiger were suffered to escape them, in that case the ex- 
pedition must be delayed for twelve years more, within 
which period, even were no other unfavourable changes to 
arise, it was pretty well foreseen that the Russian Govern- 
ment would take the most effectual means for bridling their 
vagrant propensities by a ring fence of forts or military 
posts; to say nothing of the still readier plan for securing 
their fidelity (a plan already talked of in all quarters), by 
exacting a large body of hostages selected from the families 
of the most influential nobles. On these cogent consider- 
ations, it was solemnly determined that this terrific experi- 
ment should be made in the next year of the tiger, which 
happened to fall upon the Christian year 1771. With 
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respect to the month, there was, unhappily for the Kal- 
mucks, even less latitude allowed to their choice than with 
respect to the year. It was absolutely necessary, or it 
was thought so, that the different divisions of the nation 
which pastured their flocks on both banks of the Wolga, 
should have the means of effecting an instantaneous junc- 
tion; because the danger of being intercepted by flying 
columns of the imperial armies was precisely the greatest 
at the outset. Now, from the want of bridges, or sufficient 
river craft for transporting so vast a body of men, the sole 
means which could be depended upon (especially where so 
many women, children, and camels were concerned), was 
ce: and this, in a state of sufficient firmness, could not ‘be 
absolutely counted upen before the month of January. 
Hence it happened that this astonishing Exodus of a whole 
nation, before so much as a whisper of. the design had be- 
gun to circulate amongst those whom it most interested, 
before it was even suspected that any man’s wishes pointed 
in that direction, had been definitively appointed for Jan- 
uary of the year 1771. And almost up to the Christmas 
of 1770, the poor simple Kalmuck herdsmen and their 
families were going nightly to their peaceful beds, without 
even dreaming that the fiat had already gone forth from 
their rulers which consigned those quiet abodes, together 
with the peace and comfort which reigned within them, to 
a withering desolation, now close at hand. . 

Meantime war raged on a great scale between Russia 
and the Sultan; and, until the time arrived for throwing off 
their vassalage, it was necessary that Oubacha should con- 
tribute his usual contingent of martial aid. Nay, it had 
unfortunately become prudent that he should contribute 
much more than his usual aid. Human experience gives 
ample evidence, that in some mysterious and unaccount- 
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able way no great design is ever agitated, no matter how 
few or how faithful may be the participators, but that some 
presentiment—some .dim misgiving—is kindled amongst 
those whom it is chiefly important to blind. And, how- 
ever it might have happened, certain it is, that already, 
when as yet no syllable of the conspiracy had been breathed 
to any man whose very existence was not staked upon its 
concealment, nevertheless, some vague and uneasy jealousy 
had arisen in the Russian Cabinet as to the future schemes 
of the Kalmuck Khan: and very probable it is, that, but for 
the war then raging, and the consequent prudence of con- 
ciliating a very important vassal, or, at least, of abstaining 
from what would powerfully alienate him, even at that 
moment such measures would have been adopted as must 
for ever have intercepted the Kalmuck schemes. Slight 
as were the jealousies of the Imperial Court, they had not 
escaped the Machiavelian eyes of Zebek and the Lama. And 
under their guidance, Oubacha, bending to the circumstances 
of the moment, and meeting the jealousy of the Russian 
Court with a policy corresponding to their own, strove by 
unusual zeal to efface the Czarina’s unfavourable impres- 
sions. He enlarged the scale of his contributions, and that 
so prodigiously, that he absolutely carried to head-quarters 
a force of 35,000 cavalry fully equipped ; some go further, 
and rate the amount beyond 40,000; but the smaller esti- 
mate is, at all events, within the truth. 

With this magnificent array of cavalry, heavy as well as 
light, the Khan went into the field under great expecta- 
tions; and these he more than realised. Having the good 
fortune to be concerned with so ill-organised and disorderly 
@ description of force as that which at all times composed 
the bulk of a Turkish army, he carried victory along with 
nis banners; gained many partial successes; and at last, in 
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a pitched battle, overthrew the Turkish force opposed to 
him with a loss of 5000 men left upon the field. 

These splendid achievements seemed likely to operate in 
various ways against the impending revolt. Oubacha had 
now a strong motive, in the martial glory acquired, for 
continuing his connection with the empire in whose service 
he had won it, and by whom only it could be fully appre- 
ciated. He was now a great marshal of a great empire, 
one of the Paladins around the imperial throne ; in China 
he would be nobody, or (worse than that) a mendicant 
alien, prostrate at the feet, and soliciting the precarious 
alms, of a prince with whom he had no connection. Be- 
sides, it might reasonably be expected that the Czarina, 
grateful for the really efficient aid given by the Tartar 
prince, would confer upon him such eminent rewards as 
might be sufficient to anchor his hopes upon Russia, and 
to wean him from every possible seduction. These were 
the obvious suggestions of prudence and good sense to 
every man who stood neutral in the case. But they were 
disappointed. The Czarina knew her obligations to the 
Khan, but she did not acknowledge them. Wherefore ? 
That is a mystery, perhaps never to be explained. So it 
was, however. The Khan went unhonoured; no ukase 
ever proclaimed his merits; and perhaps, had he even 
been abundantly recompensed by Russia, there were others 
who would have defeated these tendencies to reconciliation. 
Erempel, Zebek, and Loosang the Lama, were pledged 
life-deep to prevent any accommodation; and their efforts 
were unfortunately seconded by those of their deadliest 
enemies. In the Russian Court there were at that time 
some great nobles pre-occupied with feelings of hatred 
and blind malice towards the Kalmucks, quite as strong as 
any which the Kalmucks could harbour towards Russia, 
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and not, perhaps, so well founded. Just as much as the 
Kalmucks hated the Russian yoke, their galling assumption 
of authority, the marked air of disdain, as towards a nation 
of ugly, stupid, and filthy barbarians, which too generally 
marked the Russian bearing and language; but, above all, 
the insolent contempt, or even outrages, which the Russian 
governors or great military commandants tolerated in their 
followers towards the barbarous religion and superstitious 
mummeries of the Kalmuck priesthood—precisely in that 
extent did the ferocity of the Russian resentment, and their 
wrath at seeing the trampled worm turn or attempt a feeble 
retaliation, re-act upon the unfortunate Kalmucks. At 
this crisis, it is probable that envy and wounded pride, 
upon witnessing the splendid victories of Oubacha and 
Momotbacha over the Turks and Bashkirs, contributed 
strength to the Russian irritation. And it must have been 
through the intrigues of those nobles about her person, 
who chiefly smarted under these feelings, that the Czarina 
could ever have lent herself to the unwise and ungrateful 
policy pursued at this critical period towards the Kalmuck 
Khan. That Czarina was no longer Elizabeth Petrowna, 
it was Catherine II.—a princess who did not often err so 
injuriously (injuriously for herself as much as for others) in 
the measures of her government. She had soon ample 
reason for repenting of her false policy. Meantime, how 
much it must have co-operated with the other motives pre- 
viously acting upon Oubacha in sustaining his determin- 
ation to revolt; and how powerfully it must have assisted 
the efforts of all the Tartar chieftains in preparing the 
minds of their people to feel the necessity of this difficult 
enterprise, by arming their pride and their suspicions 
against the Russian Government, through the keenness 
of their sympathy with the wrongs of their insulted prince, 
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may be readily imagined. It is a fact, and it has been 
confessed by candid Russians themselves, when treating of 
this great dismemberment, that the conduct of the Russian 
Cabinet throughout the period of suspense and during the 
crisis of hesitation in the Kalmuck Council, was exactly 
such as was most desirable for the purposes of the con- 
spirators; it was such, in fact, as to set the seal to all 
their machinations, by supplying distinct evidences and 
official vouchers for what could otherwise have been, at the 
most, matters of doubtful suspicion and indirect presump- 
tion. ’ 
Nevertheless, in the face of all these arguments, and even 
allowing their weight so far as not at all to deny the injus- 
tice or the impolicy of the imperial ministers, it is con- 
tended by many persons who have reviewed the affair with 
a command of.all the documents bearing on the case, more 
especially the letters or minutes of council subsequently 
discovered in the handwriting of Zebek-Dorchi, and the 
important evidence of the Russian captive Weseloff, who 
was carried off by the Kalmucks in their flight, that beyond 
all doubt Oubacha was powerless for any purpose of im- 
peding or even of delaying the revolt. He himself, indeed, 
was under religious obligations of the most terrific solem- 
nity never to flinch from the enterprise, or even to slacken 
in his zeal: for Zebek-Dorchi, distrusting the firmness of 
his resolution under any unusual pressure of alarm or diffi- 
culty, had, in the very earliest stage of the conspiracy, 
availed himself of the Khan’s well-known superstition to 
engage him, by means of previous concert with the priests 
and their head the Lama, in some dark and mysterious 
rites of consecration, terminating in oaths under such ter- 
rific sanctions as no Kalmuck would have courage to vio- 
late. As far, therefore, as regarded the personal share of 
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the Khan in what was to come, Zebek was entirely at his 
ease; he knew him to be so deeply pledged by religious 
terrors to the prosecution of the conspiracy, that no 
honours within the Czarina’s gift could have possibly 
shaken his adhesion: and then, as to threats from the same 
quarter, he knew him to be sealed against those fears by 
others of a gloomier character, and better adapted to his 
peculiar temperament. For Oubacha was a brave man as 
respected all bodily enemies or the dangers of human war- 
fare, but was as sensitive and as timid as the most super- 
stitious of old women in facing the frowns of a priest, or 
under the vague anticipations of ghostly retributions. But, 
had it been otherwise, and had there been any reason to 
apprehend an unsteady demeanour on the part of this 
prince at the approach of the critical moment, such were 
the changes already effected in the state of their domestic 
politics amongst the Tartars, by the undermining arts of 
Zebek-Dorchi and his ally the Lama, that very little im- 
portance would have attached to that doubt. All power 
was now effectually lodged in the hands of Zebek- Dorchi. 
He was the true and absolute wielder of the Kalmuck 
sceptre ; all measures of importance were submitted to his 
discretion; and nothing was finally resolved but under his 
dictation. This result he had brought about, in a year or 
two, by means sufficiently simple; first of all, by availing 
himself of the prejudice in his favour, so largely diffused 
amongst the lowest of the Kalmucks, that his own title to 
the throne, in quality of great-grandson in a direct line 
from Ajouka, the most illustrious of all the Kalmuck Khans, 
stood upon a better basis than that of Oubacha, who de- 
rived from a collateral branch; secondly, with respect to 
that sole advantage which Oubacha possessed above him- 
self in the ratification of his title, by improving this differ- 
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ence between their situations to the disadvantage of his 
competitor, as one who had not scrupled to accept that 
triumph from an alien power at the price of his indepen- 
dence, which he himself (as he would have it understood) 
disdained to court; thirdly, by his own talents and address, 
coupled with the ferocious energy of his moral character ; 
fourthly—and perhaps in an equal degree—by the crimi- 
nal facility and good-nature of Oubacha; finally (which is 
remarkable enough, as illustrating the character of the 
man),‘by that very new modelling of the Sarga or Privy 
Council which he had used as a principal topic of abuse 
and malicious insinuation against the Russian Government, 
whilst, in reality, he first had suggested the alteration to 
the Empress, and he chiefly appropriated the political ad- 
vantages which it was fitted to yield. For, as he was him- 
self appointed the chief of the Sargatchi, and as the pen- 
sions to the inferior Sargatchi passed through his hands, 
whilst in effect they owed their appointments to his nomi- 
nation, it may be easily supposed, that whatever power 
existed in the state capable of controlling the Khan, being 
held by the Sarga under its new organisation, and this 
body being completely under his influence, the final result 
was to throw all the functions of the state, whether nomi- 
nally in the prince or in the council, substantially into the 
hands of this one man; whilst, at the same time, from the 
strict league which he maintained with the Lama, all the 
thunders of the spiritual power were always ready to come 
in aid of the magistrate, or to supply his incapacity in cases 
which he could not reach. 

But the time was now rapidly approaching for the 
mighty experiment. The day was drawing near on which 
the signal was to be given for raising the standard of | 


revolt, and by a combined movement on both sides of the 
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Wolga for spreading the smoke of one vast conflagration, 
that should wrap in a common blaze their own huts and 
the stately cities of their enemies, over the breadth and 
length of those great provinces in which their flocks were 
dispersed. The year of the tiger was now within one little 
month of its commencement; the fifth morning of that 
year was fixed for the fatal day when the fortunes and 
happiness of a whole nation were to be put upon the hazard 
of a dicer’s throw; and as yet that nation was in profound 
ignorance of the whole plan. The Khan, such was the 
kindness of his nature, could not bring himself to make 
the revelation so urgently required. It was clear, how- 
ever, that this could not be delayed; and Zebek-Dorchi 
took the task willingly upon himself. But where or how 
should this notification be made, so as to exclude Russian 
hearers? After some deliberation, the following plan was 
adopted :—Couriers, it was contrived, should arrive in 
furious haste, one upon the heels of another, reporting a 
sudden inroad of the Kirghises and Bashkirs upon the 
Kalmuck lands, at a point distant about 120 miles. Thi- 
ther all the Kalmuck families, according to immemorial 
custom, were required to send a separate representative ; 
and there accordingly, within three days, all appeared. 
The distance, the solitary ground appointed for the ren- 
dezvous, the rapidity of the march, all tended to make it 
almost certain that no Russian could be present. Zebek- 
Dorchi then came forward. He did not waste many words 
upon rhetoric. He unfurled an immense sheet of parch- 
ment, visible from the uttermost distance at which any of 
this vast crowd could stand; the total number amounted 
to 80,000; all saw, and many heard. They were told of 
the oppressions of Russia; of her pride and haughty dis- 
dain evidenced towards them by a thousand acts; of her 
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contempt for their religion; of her determination to reduce 
them to absolute slavery; of the preliminary measures she 
had already taken by erecting forts upon many of the 
great rivers in their neighbourhood; of the ulterior inten- 
tions she thus announced to circumscribe their pastoral 
lands, until they would all be obliged to renounce their 
flocks, and to collect in towns like Sarepta, there to pur- 
sue mechanical and servile trades of shoemaker, tailor, and 
weaver, such as the free-born Tartar‘had always disdained. 
“Then, again,” said the subtle prince, ‘she increases her 
military levies upon our population every year; we pour 
out our blood as young men in her defence, or more often 
in support of her insolent aggressions; and as old men, we 
reap nothing from our sufferings, nor benefit by our sur- 
vivorship where so many are sacrificed.” At this point of 
his harangue, Zebek produced several papers (forged, as it 
is generally believed, by himself and the Lama), containing 
projects of the Russian court for a general transfer of the 
eldest sons, taken en masse from the greatest Kalmuck 
families, to the imperial court. ‘Now let this be once 
accomplished,” he argued, “and there is an end of all use- 
ful resistance from that day forwards. Petitions we might 
make, or even remonstrances; as men of words we might 
play a bold part; but for deeds, for that sort of language 
by which our ancestors were used to speak—holding us by’ 
such a chain, Russia would make a jest of our wishes, 
knowing full well that we should not dare to make any 
effectual movement.” : 

Having thus sufficiently roused the angry passions of his 
vast audience, and having alarmed their fears by this pre- 
tended scheme against their first-born (an artifice which 
was indispensable to his purpose, because it met before- 
hand every form of amendment to his proposal coming from 
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the more moderate nobles, who would not otherwise have 
failed to insist upon trying the effect of bold addresses to 
the Empress, before resorting to any desperate extremity), 
Zebek-Dorchi opened his scheme of revolt, and, if so, of 
instant revolt; since any preparations reported at St 
Petersburg would be a signal for the armies of Russia to 
cross into such positions from all parts of Asia as would 
effectually intercept their march. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that, with all his audacity and his reliance upon the 
momentary excitement of the Kalmucks, the subtle prince 
did not venture, at this stage of his seduction, to make so 
startling a proposal as that of a flight to China. All that 
he held out for the present was a rapid march to the 
Temba or some other great river, which they were to cross, 
and to take up a strong position on the farther bank, from 
which, as from a post of conscious security, they could hold 
a bolder language to the Czarina, and one which would 
have a better chance of winning a favourable audience. 

These things, in the irritated condition of the simple 
Tartars, passed by acclamation; and all returned home- 
wards to push forward with the most furious speed the 
preparations for their awful undertaking. Rapid and 
energetic these of necessity were; and in that degree they 
became noticeable and manifest to the Russians who hap- 
‘pened to be intermingled with the different hordes either 
on commercial errands, or as agents officially from the 
Russian Government, some in a financial, others in a diplo- 
matic character. 

Amongst these last (indeed at the head of them) was a 
Russian of some distinction, by name Kichinskoi, a man 
memorable for his vanity, and memorable also as one of 
the many victims to the Tartar revolution. This Kichin- 
skoi had been sent by the Empress as her envoy to over- 
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look the conduct of the Kalmucks; he was styled the Grand 
Pristaw, or Great Commissioner, and was universally known 
amongst the Tartar tribes by this title. His mixed cha- 
racter of ambassador and of political survedlant, combined 
with the dependent state of the Kalmucks, gave him a real 
weight in the Tartar councils, and might have given him 
a far greater, had not his outrageous self-conceit, and his 
arrogant confidence in his own authority as due chiefly to 
his personal qualities for command, led him into such harsh 
displays of power, and menaces so odious to the Tartar 
pride, as very soon made him an object of their profoundest 
malice. He had publicly insulted the Khan; and, upon 
making a communication to him to the effect that some 
reports began to circulate, and even to reach the Empress, 
of a design in agitation to fly from the imperial dominions, 
he had ventured to say, “‘ But this you dare not attempt; 
T laugh at such rumours; yes, Khan, I laugh at them to the 
Empress; for you are a chained bear, and that you know.” 
The Khan turned away on his heel with marked disdain ; 
and the Pristaw, foaming at the mouth, continued to utter, 
amongst those of the Khan’s attendants who staid behind, 
to catch his real sentiments in a moment of unguarded 
passion, all that the blindest frenzy of rage could suggest. 
to the most presumptuous of fools. It was now ascertained 
that suspicions had arisen; but at the same time it was 
ascertained that the Pristaw spoke no more than the truth 
in representing himself to have discredited these suspicions. 
The fact was, that the mere infatuation of vanity made him 
believe that nothing could go on undetected by his all- 
piercing sagacity, and that no rebellion could prosper when 
rebuked by his commanding presence. The Tartars, there- 
fore, pursued their preparations, confiding in the obstinate 
blindness of the Grand Pristaw as in their perfect safe- 
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guard; and such it proved—to his own ruin as well as that 
of myriads beside. 

Christmas arrived; and, a little before that time, courier 
upon courier came dropping in, one upon the very heels of 
another, to St Petersburg, assuring the Czarina that be- 
yond all doubt the Kalmucks were in the very crisis of de- 
parture. These despatches came from the Governor of 
Astrachan, and copies were instantly forwarded to Kichin- 
skoi. Now, it happened, that between this governor—a 
Russian named Beketoff—and the Pristaw had been an 
ancient feud. The very name of Beketoff inflamed his re- 
sentment; and no sooner did he see that hated name 
attached to the despatch, than he felt himself confirmed in 
his former views with tenfold bigotry, and wrote instantly, 
in terms of the most pointed ridicule, against the new 
alarmist, pledging his own head upon the visionariness of 
his alarms. Beketoff, however, was not to be put down by 
a few hard words, or by ridicule: he persisted in his state- 
ments; the Russian ministry were confounded by the ob- 
stinacy of the disputants; and some were beginning even 
to treat the Governor of Astrachan as a bore, and as the 
dupe of his own nervous terrors, when the memorable day 
arrived, the fatal 5th of January, which for ever terminated _ 
the dispute, and put a seal upon the earthly hopes and for- 
tunes of unnumbered myriads. The Governor of Astra- 
chan was the first to hear the news. Stung by the mixed 
faries of jealousy, of triumphant vengeance, and of anxious 
ambition, he sprang into his sledge, and, at the rate of 
300 miles a-day, pursued his route to St Petersburg— 
rushed into the Imperial presence—announced the total 
realisation of his worst predictions—and upon the confir- 
mation of this intelligence by subsequent despatches from 
many different posts on the Wolga, he received an imperial 
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‘commission to seize the person of his deluded enemy, and 
to keep him in strict captivity. These orders were eagerly 
fulfilled, and the unfortunate Kichinskoi soon afterwards 
expired of grief and mortification in the gloomy solitude 
of a dungeon—a victim to his own immeasurable vanity, 
and the blinding gelf-delusions of a presumption that re- 
fused all warning. 

The Governor of Astrachan had been but too faithful a 
prophet. Perhaps even he was surprised at the suddenness 
with which the verification followed his reports. Precisely 
on the 5th of January, the day so solemnly appointed under 
religious sanctions by the Lama, the Kalmucks on the 
east bank of the Wolga were seen at the earliest dawn of 
day assembling by troops and squadrons, and in the tu- 
multuous movement of some great morning of battle. 
Tens of thousands continued moving off the ground at 
every half-hour’s interval. Women and children, to the 
amount of two hundred thousand and upwards, were placed 
upon waggons, or upon camels, and drew off by masses of 
twenty thousand at-once—placed under suitable escorts, 
and continually swelled in numbers by other outlying 
bodies of the horde, who kept falling in at various distances 
upon the first and second day’s march. From sixty to 
eighty thousand of those who were the best mounted staid 
behind the rest of the tribes, with purposes of devastation 
and plunder more violent than prudence justified, or the 
amiable character of the Khan could be supposed to ap- 
prove. But in this, as in other instances, he was com- 
pletely overruled by the malignant counsels of Zebek- 
Dorchi. The first tempest of the desolating fury of the 
Tartars discharged itself upon their own habitations. But 
this, as cutting off all infirm looking backward from the 
hardships of their march, had been thought so necessary a 
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measure by all the chieftains, that even Oubacha himself 
was the first to authorise the act by his own example. 
He seized a torch previously prepared with materials the _ 
most durable as well as combustible, and steadily applied 
it to the timbers of his own palace. Nothing was saved 
from the general wreck except the portable part of the 
domestic utensils, and that part of the wood-work which 
could be applied to the manufacture of the long Tartar 
lances. This chapter in their memorable day’s work being 
finished, and the whole of their villages throughout a dis- 
trict of ten thousand square miles in one simultaneous 
blaze, the Tartars waited for further orders. 

These, it was intended, should have taken a character of 
valedictory vengeance, and thus have left behind to the 
Czarina a dreadful commentary upon the main motives of 
their flight. It was the purpose of Zebek-Dorchi that all 
the Russian towns, churches, and buildings of every de- 
scription, should be given up to pillage and destruction, 
and such treatment applied to the defenceless inhabitants 
as might naturally be expected from a fierce people already 
infuriated by the spectacle of their own outrages, and by 
the bloody retaliations which they must necessarily have 
provoked. This part of the tragedy, however, was happily 
intercepted by a providential disappointment at the very 
crisis of departure. It has been mentioned already, that 
the motive for selecting the depth of winter as the season 
of flight (which otherwise was obviously the very worst 
possible), had been the impossibility of effecting a junction 
sufficiently rapid with the tribes on the west of the Wolga, 
in the absence of bridges, unless by a natural bridge of ice. 
For this one advantage, the Kalmuck leaders had consented 
to aggravate by a thousandfold the calamities inevitable to 
a rapid flight over boundless tracts of country, with women, 
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children, and herds of cattle—for this one single advantage; 
and yet, after all, it was lost. The reason never has been 
explained satisfactorily, but the fact was such. Some have 
said that the signals were not properly concerted for 
marking the moment of absolute departure—that is, for 
signifying whether the settled intention of the Eastern 
Kalmucks might not have been suddenly interrupted by 
adverse intelligence. Others have supposed that the ice 
might not be equally strong on both sides of the river, and 
might even be generally insecure for the treading of heavy 
and heavily-laden animals such as camels. But the pre- 
vailing notion is, that some accidental movements on the 
3d and 4th of January of Russian troops in the neighbour- 
hood of the Western Kalmucks, though really having no 
reference to them or their plans, had been construed into 
certain signs that all was discovered; and that the prudence 
of the Western chieftains, who, from situation, had never 
been exposed to those intrigues by which Zebek-Dorchi 
had practised upon the pride of the Eastern tribes, now 
stepped in to save their people from ruin. Be the cause 
what it might, it is certain that the Western Kalmucks 
were in some way prevented from forming the intended 
junction with their brethren of the opposite bank; and the 
result was, that at least one hundred thousand of these 
Tartars were left behind in Russia. This accident it was 
which saved their Russian neighbours universally from the 
desolation which else awaited them. One general massacre 
and conflagration would assuredly have surprised them, to 
the utter extermination of their property, their houses, and 
themselves, had it not been for this disappointment. But 
the Eastern chieftains did not dare to put to hazard the 
safety of their brethren under the first impulse of the 
Czarina’s vengeance for so dreadful a tragedy ; for, as they 
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were well aware of too many circumstances by which she 
might discover the concurrence of the Western people in 
the general scheme of revolt, they justly feared that she 
would thence infer their concurrence also in the bloody 
events which marked its outset. 

Little did the Western Kalmucks guess what reasons 
they also had for gratitude on account of an interposition 
so unexpected, and which at the moment they so generally 
deplored. Could they but have witnessed the thousandth 
part of the sufferings which overtook their Eastern brethren 
in the first month of their sad flight, they would have 
blessed Heaven for their own narrow escape; and yet these 
sufferings of the first month were but a prelude or foretaste 
comparatively slight of those which afterwards succeeded. 

For now began to unroll the most awful series of cala- 
mities, and the most extensive, which is anywhere recorded 
to have visited the sons and daughters of men. It is pos- 
sible that the sudden inroads of destroying nations, such 
as the Huns, or the Avars, or the Mongol Tartars, may 
have inflicted misery as extensive; but there the misery 
and the desolation would be sudden, like the flight of vol- 
leying lightning. Those who were spared at first would 
generally be spared to the end; those who perished at all 
would perish at once. It is possible that the French retreat 
from Moscow may have made some nearer approach to this 
calamity in duration, though still a feeble and miniature 
approach; for the French sufferings did not commence in 
good earnest until about one month from the time of leav- 
ing Moscow; and though it is true that afterwards the vials 
of wrath were emptied upon the devoted army for six or 
seven weeks in succession, yet what is that to this Kalmuck 
tragedy, which lasted for more than as many months? But 
the main feature of horror by which the Tartar march was 
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distinguished from the French, lies in the accompaniment 
of women* and children. There were both, it is true, with 
the French army, but not so many as to bear any marked 
proportion to the total numbers coneerned. The French, 
in short, were merely an army—a host of professional de- 
stroyers, whose regular trade was bloodshed, and whose 
regular element was danger and suffering. But the Tartars 
were @ nation carrying along with them more than two 
hundred and fifty thousand women and children, utterly 
unequal, for the most part, to any contest with the calami- 
ties before them. The Children of Israel were in the same 
circumstances as to the accompaniment of their families ; 
but they were released from the pursuit of their enemies 
in a very early stage of their flight; and their subsequent 
residence in the Desert was not a march, but a continued 
halt, and under a continued interposition of Heaven for 
their comfortable: support. Earthquakes, again, however 
comprehensive in their ravages, are shocks of a moment’s 
duration. - A much nearer approach made to the wide 
range and the long duration of the Kalmuck tragedy may 
have been in a pestilence such as that which visited Athens 
in the Peloponnesian War, or London in the reign of 
Charles II. There also the martyrs were counted by 
myriads, and the period of the desolation was counted by 
months. But, after all, the total amount of destruction: 
was on @ smaller scale; and there was this feature of alle- 
viation to the conscious pressure of the calamity—that the 


a4 


* Singular it is, and not generally known, that Grecian women 
accompanied the anabasis of the younger Cyrus and the subsequent 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand. Xenophon affirms that there were 
“many” women in the Greek army—zcaAal jaay eraioaus: ty rH 
oTeerevears; and in a late stage of that trying expedition, it is 
evident that women were amongst the survivors. 
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misery was withdrawn from public notice into private 
chambers and hospitals. The siege of Jerusalem by Ves- 
pasian and his son, taken in its entire circumstances, 
comes nearest of all—for breadth and depth of suffering, 
for duration, for the exasperation of the suffering from 
without by internal feuds, and, finally, for that last most 
appalling expression of the furnace-heat of the anguish in 
its power to extinguish the natural affections even of ma- 
ternal love. But, after all, each case had circumstances of 
romantic misery peculiar to itself—circumstances without 
precedent, and (wherever human nature is ennobled by 
Christianity), it may be confidently hoped, never to be 
repeated. 

The first point to be reached, before any hope of repose 
could be encouraged, was the river Jaik. This was not 
above 300 miles from the main point of departure on the 
Wolga; and if the march thither was to be a forced one, 
and a severe one, it was alleged, on the other hand, that the 
suffering would be the more brief and transient ; one sum- 
mary exertion, not to be repeated, and all was achieved. 
Forced the march was, and severe beyond example: there 
the forewarning proved correct; but the promised rest 
proved a mere phantom of the wilderness—a visionary 
rainbow, which fled before their hope-sick eyes, across these 
interminable solitudes, for seven months of hardship and 
calamity, without a pause. These sufferings, by their very 
nature, and the circumstances under which they arose, were 
(like the scenery of the steppes) somewhat monotonous in 
their colouring and external features; what variety, how- 
ever, there was, will be most naturally exhibited by tracing 
historically the successive stages of the general misery, ex- 
actly as it unfolded itself under the double agency of weak- 
ness still increasing from within, and hostile pressure from 
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without. Viewed in this manner, under the real order of 
development, it is remarkable that these sufferings of the 
Tartars, though under the moulding hands of accident, 
arrange themselves almost with a scenical propriety. They 
seem combined, as with the skill of an artist; the intensity 
of the misery advancing regularly with the advances of the 
march, and the stages of the calamity corresponding to the 
stages of the route; so that, upon raising the curtain which 
veils the great catastrophe, we behold one vast climax of 
anguish, towering upwards by regular gradations, as if 
constructed artificially for picturesque effect—a result 
which might not have been surprising had it been reason- 
able to anticipate the same rate of speed, and even an ac- 
lerated rate, as prevailing through the later stages of the 
expedition. But it seemed, on the contrary, most reason- 
able to calculate upon a continual decrement in the rate of 
motion according to the increasing distance from the head- 
quarters of the pursuing enemy. This calculation, how- 
ever, was defeated by the extraordinary circumstance, that 
the Russian armies did not begin to close in very fiercely 
upon the Kalmucks until after they had accomplished a 
distance of full 2000 miles: 1000 miles farther on the 
assaults became even more tumultuous and murderous: 
and already the great shadows of the Chinese Wall were 
dimly descried, when the frenzy and acharnement of the 
pursuers, and the bloody desperation of the miserable fugi- 
tives, had reached its uttermost extremity. Let us briefly 
rehearse the main stages of the misery, and trace the 
ascending steps of the tragedy, according to the great divi- 
sions of the route marked out by the central rivers of Asia. 

The first stage, we have already said, was from the Wolga 
to the Jaik: the distance about 300 miles; the time allowed 
seven days. For the first week, therefore, the rate of 
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marching averaged about 43 English miles a-day. The 
weather was cold, but bracing ; and, at a more moderate 
pace, this part of the journey might have been accomplished 
without much distress by a people as hardy as the Kal- 
mucks: as it was, the cattle suffered greatly from over- 
driving; milk began to fail even for the children; the 
sheep perished by wholesale; and the children themselves 
were saved only by the innumerable camels. 

The Cossacks, who dwelt upon the banks of the Jaik, 
were the first among the subjects of Russia to come into 
collision with the Kalmucks. Great was their surprise at 
the suddenness of the irruption, and great also their con- 
sternation; for, according to their settled custom, by far 
the greater part of their number was absent during the 
winter months at the fisheries upon the Caspian. Some 
who were liable to surprise at the most exposed points, 
fled in crowds to the fortress of Koulagina, which was im- 
mediately invested, and sammoned by Oubacha. He had, 
however, in his train only a few light pieces of artillery ; 
and the Russian commandant at Koulagina, being aware 
of the hurried circumstances in which the Khan was placed, 
and that he stood upon the very edge, as it were, of a re- 
newed flight, felt encouraged by these considerations to a 
more obstinate resistance than might else have been advis- 
able, with an enemy so little disposed to observe the usages 
of civilised warfare. The period of his anxiety was not 
long: on the fifth day of the siege, he descried from the 
walls a succession of Tartar couriers, mounted upon fleet 
Bactrian camels, crossing the vast plains around the for- 
tress at a furious pace, and riding into the Kalmuck en- 
campment at various points. Great agitation appeared 
inmediately to follow: orders were soon after despatched 
in all directions; and it became speedily known that upon 
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a distant flank of the Kalmuck movement a bloody and 
exterminating battle had been fought the day before, in 
which one entire tribe of the Khan’s dependants, number- 
ing not less than 9000 fighting men, had perished to the 
last man. This was the ouloss, or clan, called Feka-Zechorr, 
between whom and the Cossacks there was a feud of ancient 
standing. In selecting, therefore, the points of attack, on 
occasion of the present hasty inroad, the Cossack chiefs 
were naturally eager so to direct their efforts as to combine 
with the service of the Empress some gratification to their 
own party hatreds: more especially as the present was 
likely to be their final opportunity for revenge, if the Kal- 
muck evasion should prosper. Having, therefore, concen- 
trated as large a body of Cossack cavalry as circumstances 
allowed, they attacked the hostile owloss with a precipita- 
tion which denied to it all means for communicating with 
Oubacha; for the necessity of commanding an ample range 
of pasturage, to meet the necessities of their vast flocks 
and herds, had separated this ouloss from the Khan’s head- 
quarters by an interval of 80 miles; and thus it was, and 
not from oversight, that it came to be thrown entirely upon 
its own resources. These had proved insufficient: retreat, 
from the exhausted state of their horses and camels, no 
less than from the prodigious encumbrances of their live 
stock, was absolutely out of the question: quarter was dis- 
dained on the one side, and would not have been granted 
on the other: and thus it had happened that the setting sun 
of that one day (the thirteenth from the first opening of the 
revolt) threw his parting rays upon the final agonies of an 
ancient ouloss, stretched upon a bloody field, who on that 
day’s dawning had held and styled themselves an inde- 
pendent nation. 

Universal consternation was diffused through the wide 
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borders of the Khan’s encampment by this disastrous in- 
telligence; not so much on account of the numbers slain, 
or the total extinction of a powerful ally, as because the 
position of the Cossack force was likely to put to hazard 
the future advances of the Kalmucks, or at least to retard 
and hold them in check until the heavier columns of the 
Russian army should arrive upon their flanks. The siege 
of Koulagina was instantly raised ; and that signal, so fatal 
to the happiness of the women and their children, once 
again resounded through the tents—the signal for flight, 
and this time for a flight more rapid than ever. About 
150 miles ahead of their present position, there arose a 
tract of hilly country, forming a sort of margin to the vast 
sea-like expanse of champaign savannahs, steppes, and oc- 
casionally of sandy deserts, which stretched away on each 
side of this margin both eastwards and westwards. Pretty 
nearly in the centre of this hilly range lay a narrow defile, 
through which passed the nearest and the most practicable 
route to the river Torgai (the farther bank of which river 
offered the next great station of security for a general halt). 
It was the more essential to gain this pass before the Cos- 
sacks, inasmuch as not only would the delay in forcing the 
pass give time to the Russian pursuing columns for com- 
bining their attacks, and for bringing up their artillery, 
but also because (even if all enemies in pursuit were thrown 
out of the question) it was held by those best acquainted 
with the difficult and obscure geography of these pathless 
steppes—that the loss of this one narrow strait amongst 
the hills would have the effect of throwing them (as their 
only alternative in a case where so wide a sweep of pastur- 
age was required) upon a circuit of at least 500 miles ex- 
tra; besides that, after all, this circuitous route would 
carry them to the Torgai at a point ill fitted for the pas- 
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gage of their heavy baggage. The defile in the hills, there- 
fore, it was resolved to gain; and yet, unless they moved 
upon it with the velocity of light cavalry, there was little 
chance but it would be found pre-occupied by the Cossacks. 
They also, it is true, had suffered greatly in the bloody 
action with the defeated ouloss; but the excitement of vic- 
tory, and the intense sympathy with their unexampled tri- 
umph, had again swelled their ranks, and would probably 
act with the force of a vortex to draw in their simple 
countrymen from the Caspian. The question, therefore, 
of pre-occupation was reduced to arace. The Cossacks 
were marching upon an oblique line not above 50 miles 
longer than that which led to the same point from the 
Kalmuck head-quarters before Koulagina; and therefore, 
without the most furious haste on the part of the Kalmucks, 
there was not a chance for them, burdened and “trashed” * 
as they were, to anticipate so agile a light cavalry as the 
Cossacks in seizing this important pass. 

Dreadful were the feelings of the poor women on hearing 
this exposition of the case. For they easily understood 
that too capital an interest (the swnma rerum) was now at 
stake, to allow of any regard to minor interests, or what 
would be considered such in their present circumstances. 
The dreadful week already passed—their inauguration in 
misery—was yet fresh in their remembrance. The scars 
of suffering were impressed not only upon their memories, 
but upon their very persons and the persons of their chil- 
dren. And they knew, that where no speed had much 
chance of meeting the cravings of the chieftains, no test 


* “ Trashed:”—-This is an expressive word used by Beaumont 
and Fletcher in their “Bonduca,” &c., to describe the case of a per- 
son retarded and embarrassed in flight, or in pursuit, by some encum- 
brance, whether thing or person, too valuable to be left behind. 
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would be accepted, short of absolute exhaustion, that as 
much had been accomplished as could have been accom- 
plished. Weseloff, the Russian captive, has recorded the 
silent wretchedness with which the women and elder boys 
assisted in drawing the tent-ropes. On the 5th of January 
all had been animation, and the joyousness of indefinite 
expectation ; now, on the contrary, a brief but bitter expe- 
rience had taught them to take an amended calculation of 
what it was that lay before them. 

One whole day and far into the succeeding night had 
the renewed flight continued; the sufferings had been 
greater than before; for the cold had been more intense ; 
and many perished out of the living creatures through 
every class, except only the camels—whose powers of en- 
durance seemed equally adapted to cold and to heat. The 
second morning, however, brought an alleviation to the 
distress. Snow had begun to fall; and though not deep 
at present, it was easily foreseen that it soon would be so; 
and that, as a halt would in that case become unavoidable, 
no plan could be better than that of staying where they 
were; especially as the same cause would check the advance 
of the Cossacks. Here then was the last interval of com- 
fort which gleamed upon the unhappy nation during their 
whole migration. For ten days the snow continued to fall 
with little intermission. At the end of that time keen bright 
frosty weather succeeded; the drifting had ceased; in 
three days the smooth expanse became firm enough to sup- 
port the treading of the camels; and the flight was recom- 
menced. But during the halt much domestic comfort had 
been enjoyed ; and for the last time universal plenty. The 
cows and oxen had perished in such vast numbers on the 
previous marches, that an order was now issued to turn 
what remained to account by slaughtering the whole, and 
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salting whatever part should be found to exceed the imme- 
diate consumption. This measure led to a scene of general 
banqueting and even of festivity amongst all who were not 
incapacitated for joyous emotions by distress of mind, by 
grief for the unhappy experience of the few last days, and 
by anxiety for the too gloomy future. Seventy thousand 
persons of all ages had already perished; exclusively of 
the many thousand allies who had been cut down by the 
Cossack sabre. And the losses in reversion were likely to 
be many more. For rumours began now to arrive from 
all quarters, by the mounted couriers whom the Khan had 
despatched to the rear and to each flank as well as in ad- 
vance, that large masses of the imperial troops were con- 
verging from all parts of Central Asia to the fords of the 
River Torgai, as the most convenient point for intercepting 
the flying tribes; and it was by this time well known that 
a powerful division was close in their rear, and was re- 
tarded only by the numerous artillery which had been 
judged necessary to support their operations. New motives 
were thus daily arising for quickening the motions of the 
wretched Kalmucks, and for exhausting those who were 
already but too much exhausted. 

It was not until the 2d day of February that the Khan’s 
advanced guard came in sight of Ouchim, the defile among 
the hills of Mougaldchares, in which they anticipated so 
bloody an opposition from the Cossacks. A pretty large 
body of these light cavalry had, in fact, pre-occupied the 
pass by some hours; but the Khan having two great ad- 
vantages—namely, a strong body of infantry, who had been 
conveyed by sections of five on about 200 camels, and 
some pieces of light artillery which he had not yet been 
forced to abandon—soon began to make a serious impres- 
sion upon this unsupported detachment; and they would 
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probably at any rate have retired; but at the very moment 
when they were making some dispositions in that view, 
Zebek-Dorchi appeared upon the rear with a body of 
trained riflemen, who had distinguished themselves in the 
war with Turkey. These men had contrived to crawl 
unobserved over the cliffs which skirted the ravine, avail- 
ing themselves of the dry beds of the summer torrents, and 
other inequalities of the ground, to conceal their movement. 
Disorder and trepidation ensued instantly in the Cossack 
files; the Khan, who had been waiting with the élite of his 
heavy cavalry, charged furiously upon them; total over- 
throw followed to the Cossacks, and a slaughter such as 
jn Some measure avenged the recent bloody extermination 
of their allies, the ancient ouloss of Feka-Zechorr. The 
slight horses of the Cossacks were unable to support the 
weight of heavy Polish dragoons and a body of trained 
cameleers (that is, cuirassiers mounted on camels); hardy 
they were, but not strong, nor a match for their antagonists 
in weight ; and their extraordinary efforts through the last 
few days to gain their present position, had greatly dimin- 
ished their powers for effecting an escape. Very few, in 
fact, did escape; and the bloody day at Ouchim became 
as memorable amongst the Cossacks as that which, about 
twenty days before, had signalised the complete annihilation 
of the Feka-Zechorr.* 


* There was another ouloss equally strong with that of Feka- 
Zechorr, viz., that of Erketunn, under the government of Assarcho 
and Machi, whom some obligations of treaty or other hidden motives 
drew into the general conspiracy of revolt. But fortunately the 
two chieftains found means to assure the Governor of Astrachan, 
on the first outbreak of the insurrection, that their real wishes were 
for maintaining the old connection with Russia. The Cossacks, 
therefore, to whom the pursuit was intrusted, had instructions to 
act cautiously and according to circumstances on coming up with 
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The road was now open to the river Irgitch, and as yet 
even far beyond it to the Torgaw; but how long this state 
of things would continue, was every day more doubtful. 
Certain intelligence was now received that a large Russian 
army, well appointed in every arm, was advancing upon 
the Torgau, under the command of General Traubenberg. 
This officer was to be joined on his route by ten thousand 
Bashkirs, and pretty nearly the same amount of Kirghises 
-—both hereditary enemies of the Kalmucks, both exas- 
perated to a point of madness by the bloody trophies which 
Oubacha and Momotbacha had, in late years, won from such 
of their compatriots as served under the Sultan. The 
Ozarina’s yoke these wild nations bore with submissive 
patience, but not the hands by which it had been imposed ; 
and, accordingly, catching with eagerness at the present 
occasion offered to their vengeance, they sent an assurance 
to the Czarina of their perfect obedience to her commands, 
and at the same time a message significantly declaring in 
what spirit they meant to execute them, viz., “that they 
would not trouble her Majesty with prisoners.” 

Here then arose, as before with the Cossacks, a race for 
the Kalmucks with the regular armies of Russia, and con- 
currently with nations as fierce and semi-humanised as 
themselves, besides that they had been stung into threefold 
activity by the furies of mortified pride and military abase- 
ment, under the eyes of the ‘Turkish Sultan. The forces, 
and more especially the artillery, of Russia were far too 
overwhelming to bear the thought of a regular opposition 


them. The result was, through the prudent management of Assar- 
cho, that the clan, without compromising their pride or independ- 
ence, made such moderate submissions as satisfied the Cossacks ; 
and eventually both chiefs and people received from the Czarina 
the rewards and honours of exemplary fidelity. 
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in pitched battles, even with a less dilapidated state of their 
resources than they could reasonably expect at the period 
of their arrival on the Torgau. In their speed lay their 
only hope—in strength of foot, as before, and not in strength 
of arm. Onward, therefore, the Kalmucks pressed, mark- 
ing the lines of their wide-extending march over the sad 
solitudes of the steppes by a never-ending chain of corpses. 
The old and the young, the sick man on his couch, the 
mother with her baby—all were dropping fast. Sights 
such as these, with the many rueful aggravations incident 
to the helpless condition of infancy—of disease and of 
female weakness abandoned to the wolves amidst a howling 
wilderness, continued to track their course through a space 
of fall two thousand miles; for so much, at the least, it 
was likely to prove, including the circuits to which they 
were often compelled by rivers or hostile tribes, from the 
point of starting on the Wolga, until they could reach 
their destined halting ground on the east bank of the Tor- 
gau. For the first seven weeks of this march their suffer 

ings had been embittered by the excessive severity of the 
cold; and every night—so long as wood was to be had for 
fires, either from the lading of the camels, or from the 
desperate sacrifice of their baggage-waggons, or (as occa- 
sionally happened) from the forests which skirted the banks 
of the many rivers which crossed their path—no spectacle 
was more frequent than that of a circle, composed of men, 
women, and children, gathered by hundreds round a cen- 
tral fire, all dead and stiff at the return of morning light. 
Myriads were left behind from pure exhaustion, of whom 
none had a chance, under the combined evils which beset 
them, of surviving through the next twenty-four hours. 
Frost, however, and snow at length ceased to persecute; 
the vast extent of the march at length brought them into 
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more genial latitudes, and the unusual duration of the 
march was gradually bringing them into more genial sea- 
sons of the year. Two thousand miles had at last been 
traversed; February, March, April, were gone; the balmy 
month of May had opened, vernal sights and sounds came 
from every side to comfort the heart-weary travellers; and 
at last, in the latter end of May, crossing the Torgau, 
they took up 4 position where they hoped to find liberty to 
repose themselves for many weeks in comfort as well as in 
security, and to draw such supplies from the fertile neigh- 
bourhood as might restore their shattered forces to @ con- 
dition for executing, with less of wreck and ruin, the large 
remainder of the journey. 

Yes; it was true that two thousand miles of wandering 
had been completed, but in a period of nearly five months, 
and with the terrific sacrifice of at least two hundred and 
fifty thousand souls, to say nothing of herds and flocks past 
all reckoning. These had all perished: ox, cow, horse, 
mule, ass, sheep, or goat, not one survived—only the 
camels. These arid and adust creatures, looking like the 
mummies of some antediluvian animals, without the affec- 
tions or sensibilities of flesh and blood—these only still 
erected their speaking eyes to the eastern heavens, and had 
to all appearance come out from this long tempest of trial 
unscathed and hardly diminished. The Khan, knowing how 
much he was individually answerable for the misery which 
had been sustained, must have wept tears even more bitter 
than those of Xerxes, when he threw his eyes over the 
myriads whom he had assembled: for the tears of Xerxes 
were unmingled with remorse. Whatever amends were in 
his power the Khan resolved to make, by sacrifices to the 
general good of all personal regards; and accordingly, 
even at this point of their advance, he ouce more delibe- 
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rately brought under review the whole question of the 
revolt. The question was formally debated before the 
Council, whether, even at this point, they should untread 
their ‘steps, and, throwing themselves upon the Czarina’s 
mercy, return to their old allegiance? In that case, 
Oubacha professed himself willing to become the scapegoat 
for the general transgression. This, he argued, was no 
fantastic scheme, but even easy of accomplishment ; for the 
unlimited and sacred power of the Khan, so well known to 
the Empress, made it absolutely iniquitous to attribute 
any separate responsibility to the people—upon the Khan 
rested the guilt, upon the Khan would descend the impe- 
rial vengeance. This proposal was applauded for its gene- 
rosity, but was energetically opposed by Zebek-Dorchi. 
Were they to lose the whole journey of two thousand 
miles? Was their misery to perish without fruit? True 
it was that they had yet reached only the half-way house ; 
but, in that respect, the motives were evenly balanced for 
retreat or for advance. Either way they would have pretty 
nearly the same distance to traverse, but with this differ- 
ence—that, forwards, their route lay through lands com- 
paratively fertile; backwards, through a blasted wilder- 
ness, rich only in memorials of their sorrow, and hideous 
to Kalmuck eyes by the trophies of their calamity. Be- 
sides, though the Empress might accept an excuse for the 
past, would she the less forbear to suspect for the future ? 
The Ozarina’s pardon they might obtain, but could they 
ever hope to recover her confidence? Doubtless there would 
now be a standing presumption against them, an immortal 
ground of jealousy; and a jealous government would be 
but another name for a harsh one. Finally, whatever 
motives there ever had been for the revolt surely remained 
unimpaired by anything that had occurred. In reality, the 
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revolt was, after all, no revolt, but (strictly speaking) a 
return to their old allegiance; since, not above one hundred 
and fifty years ago (viz., in the year 1616), their ancestors 
had revolted from the Emperor of China. They had now 
tried both governments; and for them China was the land 
of promise, and Russia the house of bondage. 

Spite, however, of all that Zebek could say or do, the 
yearning of the people was strongly in behalf of the Khan’s 
proposal; the pardon of their prince, they persuaded them- 
selves, would be readily conceded by the Empress: and 
there is little doubt that they would at this time have 
thrown themselves gladly upon the imperial mercy; when 
suddenly all was defeated by the arrival of two envoys 
from Traubenberg. This general had reached the fortress 
of Orsk, after a very painful march, on the 12th of April; 
thence he set forwards towards Oriembourg, which he 
reached upon the Ist of June, having been joined on his 
route at various times during the month of May by the 
Kirghises and a corps of ten thousand Bashkirs. From 
Oriembourg he sent forward his official offers to the Khan, 
which were harsh and peremptory, holding out no specific 
stipulations as to pardon or impunity, and exacting uncon- 
ditional submission as the preliminary price of any cessa- 
tion from military operations. The personal character of 
Traubenberg, which was anything but energetic, and the 
condition of his army, disorganised in a great measure by 
the length and severity of the march, made it probable 
that, with a little time for negotiation, a more conciliatory 
tone would have been assumed. But, unhappily for all 
parties, sinister events occurred in the meantime, such as 
effectually put an end to every hope of the kind. 

The two envoys sent forward by Traubenberg had re- 
ported to this officer that a distance of only ten days’ march 
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lay between his own head-quarters and those of the Khan. 
Upon this fact transpiring, the Kirghises, by their prince 
Nourali, and the Bashkirs, entreated the Russian general 
to advance without delay. Once having placed his cannon 
in position, so as to command the Kalmuck camp, the fate 
of the rebel Khan and his people would be in his own 
hands: and they would themselves form his advanced 
guard. Traubenberg, however (why has not been certainly 
explained), refused to march, grounding his refusal upon 
the condition of his army, and their absolute need of re- 
freshment. Long and fierce was the altercation; but at 
length, seeing no chance of prevailing, and dreading above 
all other events the escape of their detested enemy, the 
ferocious Bashkirs went off in a body by forced marches. 
In six days they reached the Torgan, crossed by swimming 
their horses, and fell upon the Kalmacks, who were dis- 
persed for many a league in search of food or provender 
for their camels. The first day’s action was one vast suc- 
cession of independent skirmishes, diffused over a field of 
thirty to forty miles in extent; one party often breaking 
up into three or four, and again (according to the accidents 
of ground) three or four blending into one; flight and pur- 
suit, rescue and total overthrow, going on simultaneously, 
under all varieties of form, in all quarters of the plain. 
The Bashkirs had found themselves obliged, by the scattered 
state of the Kalmucks, to split up into innumerable sec- 
tions; and thus, for some hours, it had been impossible for 
the most practised eye to collect the general tendency of 
the day’s fortune. Both the Khan and Zebek-Dorchi were 
at one moment made prisoners, and more than once in im- 
minent danger of being cut down; but at length Zebek 
succeeded in rallying a strong column of infantry, which, 
with the support of the camel-corps on each flank, com- 
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pelled the Bashkirs to retreat. Clouds, however, of these 
wild cavalry continued to arrive through the next two days 
and nights, followed or accompanied by the Kirghises. 
These being viewed as the advanced parties of Trauben- 
berg’s army, the Kalmuck chieftains saw no hope of safety 
but in flight; and in this way it happened that a retreat, 
which had so recently been brought to a pause, was resumed 
at the very moment when the unhappy fugitives were an- 
ticipating a deep repose without further molestation the 
whole summer through. 

It seemed as though every variety of wretchedness were 
predestined to the Kalmucks; and as if their sufferings 
were incomplete, unless they were rounded and matured by 
all that the most dreadful agencies of summer’s heat could 
superadd to those of frost and winter. To this sequel of 
their story I shall immediately revert, after first noticing 
a little romantic episode which occurred at this point be- 
tween Oubacha and his unprincipled cousin Zebek-Dorchi. 

There was at the time of the Kalmuck flight from the 
Wolga a Russian gentleman of some rank at the court of 
the Khan, whom, for political reasons, it was thought 
necessary to carry along with them as a captive. For 
some weeks his confinement had been very strict, and in 
one or two instances cruel. But, as the increasing distance 
was continually diminishing the chances of escape, and 
perhaps, also, as the misery of the guards gradually with- 
drew their attention from all minor interests to their own 
personal sufferings, the vigilance of the custody grew more 
and more relaxed ; until at length, upon a petition to the 
Khan, Mr Weseloff was formally restored to liberty ; and 
it was understood that he might use his liberty in whatever 
way he chose, even for returning to Russia, if that should 
be his wish. Accordingly, he was making active prepara- 
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tions for his journey to St Petersburg, when it occurred to 
Zebek-Dorchi that, not improbably, in some of the battles 
which were then anticipated with Traubenberg, it might 
happen to them to lose some prisoner of rank, in which 
case the Russian Weseloff would be a pledge in their hands 
for negotiating an exchange. Upon this plea, to his own 
severe affliction, the Russian was detained until the further 
pleasure of the Khan. The Khan’s name, indeed, was used 
through the whole affair; but, as it seemed, with so little 
concurrence on his part, that, when Weseloff in a private 
audience humbly remonstrated upon the injustice done him, 
and the cruelty of thus sporting with his feelings by setting 
him at liberty, and, as it were, tempting him into dreams 
of home and restored happiness only for the purpose of 
blighting them, the good-natured prince disclaimed all 
participation in the affair, and went so far in proving his 
sincerity, as even to give him permission to effect his 
escape; and, as a ready means of commencing it without 
raising suspicion, the Khan mentionedto Mr Weseloff that he 
had just then received a message from the Hetman of the 
Bashkirs, soliciting a private interview on the banks of the 
Torgau at a spot pointed out: that interview was arranged 
for the coming night; and Mr Weseloff might go in the 
Khan’s suite, which on either side was not to exceed three 
persons. Weseloff was a prudent man, acquainted with 
the world, and he read treachery in the very outline of this 
scheme, as stated by the Khan—treachery against the 
Khan’s person. He mused a little, and then communicated - 
so much of his suspicions to the Khan as might put him 
on his guard; but, upon farther consideration, he begged 
leave to decline the honour of accompanying the Khan. 
The fact was, that three Kalmucks, who had strong motives 
for returning to their countrymen on the west bank of the 
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Wolga, guessing the intentions of Weseloff, had offered to 
join him in his escape. These men the Khan would pro- 
bably find himself obliged to countenance in their project ; 
so that it became a point of honour with Weseloff to con- 
ceal their intentions, and therefore to accomplish the eva- 
sion from the camp (of which the first steps only would be 
hazardous), without risking the notice of the Khan. 

The district in which they were now encamped abounded 
through many hundred miles with wild horses of a docile 
and beautiful breed. Each of the four fugitives had caught 
from seven to ten of these spirited creatures in the course 
of the last few days: this raised no suspicion, for the rest 
of the Kalmucks had been making the same sort of provi- 
sion against the coming toils of their remaining route to 
China. These horses were secured by halters, and hidden 
about dusk in the thickets which lined the margin of the 
river. To these thickets, about ten at night, the four fugi 
tives repaired; they took a circuitous path, which drew 
them as little as possible within danger of challenge from 
any of the outposts or of the patrols which had been estab 
lished on the quarters where the Bashkirs lay; and in 
three-quarters of an hour they reached the rendezvous. 
The moon had now risen, the horses were unfastened, and 
they were in the act of mounting, when suddenly the deep 
silence of the woods was disturbed by a violent uproar, 
and the clashing of arms. Weseloff fancied that he heard 
the voice of the Khan shouting for assistance. He remem- 
bered the communication made by that prince in the 
morning ; and requesting his companions to support him, 
he rode off in the direction of the sound. A very short 
distance brought him to an open glade within the wood, 
where he beheld four men contending with a party of at 
least nine or ten. Two of the four were dismounted at the 
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very instant of Weseloff’s arrival ; one of these he recog- 
nised almost certainly as the Khan, who was fighting hand 
to hand, but at great disadvantage, with two of the adverse 
horsemen. Seeing that no time was to be lost, Weseloff 
fired and brought down one of the two. His companions 
discharged their carbines at the same moment, and then all 
rushed simultaneously into the little open area. The 
thundering sound of about thirty horses all rushing at once 
into a narrow space, gave the impression that a whole 
troop of cavalry was coming down upon the assailants ; who 
accordingly wheeled about and fled with one impulse. 
Weseloff advanced to the dismounted cavalier, who, as he 
expected, proved to be the Khan. The man whom Wese- 
loff had shot was lying dead; and both were shocked, 
though Weseloff at least was not surprised, on stooping 
down and scrutinising his features, to recognise a well- 
known confidential servant of Zebek-Dorchi. Nothing was 
said by either party; the Khan rode off escorted by Wese- 
loff and his companions, and for some time a dead silence 
prevailed. The situation of Weseloff was delicate and cri- 
tical; to leave the Khan at this point, was probably to can- 
cel their recent services; for he might be again crossed on 
his path, and again attacked by the very party from whom 
he had just been delivered. Yet, on the other hand, to 
return to the camp was to endanger the chances of accom- 
plishing the escape. The Khan also was apparently re- 
volving all this in his mind, for at length he broke silence, 
and said, “I comprehend your situation; and under other 
circumstances I might feel it my duty to detain your com- 
panions. But it would ill become me to do so after the 
important service you have just rendered me. Let us turn 
a little to the left. There, where you see the watch-fire, 
is an outpost. Attend meso far. Iam then safe. You 
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may turn and pursue your enterprise; for the circum- 
stances under which you will appear, as my escort, are 
sufficient to shield you from all suspicion for the present. 
I regret having no better means at my disposal for testify- 
ing my gratitude. But tell me before we part—Was it 
accident only which led you to my rescue? Or had you 
acquired any knowledge of the plot by which I was de- 
coyed into this snare?” Weseloff answered very candidly, 
that mere accident had brought him to the spot at which 
he heard the uproar, but that having heard it, and connect- 
ing it with the Khan’s communication of the morning, he 
had then designedly gone after the sound in a way which 
he certainly should not have done at so critical a moment, 
unless in the expectation of finding the Khan assaulted by 
assassins. A few minutes after they reached the outpost 
at which it became safe to leave the Tartar chieftain; and 
immediately the four fugitives commenced a flight which 
is perhaps without a parallel in the annals of travelling. 
Each of them led six or seven horses besides the one he 
rode; and by shifting from one to the other (like the ancient 
Desultors of the Roman circus), so as never to burden the 
same horse for more than half an hour at a time, they con- 
tinued to advance at the rate of 200 miles in the 24 hours 
for three days consecutively. After that time, conceiving 
themselves beyond pursuit, they proceeded less rapidly ;. 
though still with a velocity which staggered the belief of 
Weseloff’s friends in after years. He was, however, a man 
of high principle, and always adhered firmly to the details 
of his printed report. One of the circumstances there 
stated is, that they continued to pursue the route by which 
the Kalmucks had fled, never for an instant finding any 
difficulty in tracing it by the skeletons and other memo- 
rials of their calamities. In particular, he mentions vast 
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heaps of money as part of the valuable property which it 
had been found necessary to sacrifice. These heaps were 
found lying still untouched in the deserts. From these 
Weseloff and his companions took as much as they could 
conveniently carry; and this it was, with the price of their 
beautiful horses, which they afterwards sold at one of the 
Russian military settlements for about £15 a-piece, which 
eventually enabled them to pursue their journey in Russia. 
This journey, as regarded Weseloff in particular, was closed 
by a tragical catastrophe. He was at that time young, 
and the only child of a doating mother. Her afiliction 
under the violent abduction of her son had been excessive, 
and probably had undermined her constitution. Still she 
had supported it. Weseloff, giving way to the natural im- 
pulses of his filial affection, had imprudently posted through 
Russia to his mother’s house without warning of his ap- 
proach. He rushed precipitately into her presence; and 
she, who had stood the shocks of sorrow, was found unequal 
to the shock of joy too sudden and too acute. She died 
upon the spot. 7 


I now revert to the final scenes of the Kalmuck flight. 
These it would be useless to pursue circumstantially 
through the whole two thousand miles of suffering which 
remained; for the character of that suffering was even 
more monotonous than on the former half of the flight, and 
also more severe. Its main elements were excessive heat, 
with the accompaniments of famine and thirst, but aggra- 
vated at every step by the murderous attacks of their cruel 
enemies the Bashkirs and the Kirghises. 

These people, “more fell than anguish, hunger, or the 
sea,” stuck to the unhappy Kalmucks like a swarm of en- 
taged hornets. And very often, whilst they were attack- 
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ing them in the rear, their advanced parties and flanks 
were attacked with almost equal fury by the people of the 
country which they were traversing; and with good reason, 
since the law of self-preservation had now obliged the fugi- 
tive Tartars to plunder provisions, and to forage wher- 
ever they passed. In this respect their condition was a 
constant oscillation of wretchedness; for sometimes, pressed 
by grinding famine, they took a circuit of perhaps a hun- 
dred miles, in order to strike into a land rich in the com- 
forts of life; but in such a land they were sure to find a 
crowded population, of which every arm was raised in un- 
relenting hostility, with all the advantages of local know- 
ledge, and with constant pre-occupation of all the defensible 
positions, mountain passes, or bridges. Sometimes, again, 
wearied out with this mode of suffering, they took a circuit 
of perhaps a hundred miles, in order to strike into a land 
with few or no inhabitants. But in such a land they were 
sure to meet absolute starvation. Then, again, whether 
with or without this plague of starvation, whether with or 
without this plague of hostility in front, whatever might 
be the “fierce varieties” of their misery in this respect, 
no rest ever came to their unhappy rear; post equitem sedet 
atra cura; it was a torment like the undying worm of con- 
science. And, upon the whole, it presented a spectacle 
altogether unprecedented in the history of mankind. Pri- 
vate and personal malignity is not unfrequently immortal ; 
but rare indeed is it to find the same pertinacity of malice 
ina nation, And what embittered the interest was, that 
the malice was reciprocal. Thus far the parties met upon 
equal terms; but that equality only sharpened the sense of 
their dire inequality as to other circumstances. The Bash- 
kirs were ready to fight “from morn to dewy eve.” The 


Kalmucks, on the contrary, were always obliged to run; 
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was it from their enemies as creatures whom they feared ? 
No; but towards their friends—towards that final haven of 
China—as what was hourly implored by the prayers of 
their wives, and the tears of their children. Bat, though 
they fled unwillingly, too often they fled in vain—being 
unwillingly recalled. There lay the torment. Every day 
the Bashkirs fell upon them; every day the same unpro- 
fitable battle was renewed; as a matter of course, the Kal- 
mucks recalled part of their advanced guard to fight them ; 
every day the battle raged for hours, and uniformly with 
the same result. For no sooner did the Bashkirs find 
themselves too heavily pressed, and that the Kalmuck 
march had been retarded by some hours, than they retired 
into the boundless deserts, where all pursuit: was hopeless. 
But if the Kalmucks resolved to press forward, regardless 
of their enemies, in that case their attacks became so fierce 
and overwhelming, that the general safety seemed likely to 
be brought into question; nor could any effectual remedy 
be applied to the case, even for each separate day, except by 
a most embarrassing halt, and by countermarches, that, to 
men in their circumstances, were almost worse than death. 
It will not be surprising, that the irritation of such a syste- 
matic persecution, superadded to a previous and hereditary 
hatred, and accompanied by the stinging consciousness of 
utter impotence as regarded all effectual vengeance, should 
gradually have inflamed the Kalmuck animosity into the 
wildest expression of downright madness and frenzy. In- 
deed, long before the frontiers of China were approached, 
the hostility of both sides had assumed the appearance much 
more of a warfare amongst wild beasts, than amongst crea- 
tures acknowledging the restraints of reason or the claims of 
a common nature. The spectacle became too atrocious; it 
was that of a host of lunatics pursued by a host of fiends. 
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On a fine morning in early autumn of the year 1771, 
Kien Long, the Emperor of China, was pursuing his amuse- 
ments in a wild frontier district lying on the outside of the 
Great Wall. For many hundred square leagues the coun- 
try was desolate of inhabitants, but rich in woods of ancient 
growth, and overrun. with game of every description. In 
a central spot of this solitary region, the Emperor had 
built a gorgeous hunting lodge, to which he resorted an- 
nually for recreation and relief from the cares of govern- 
ment. Led onwards in pursuit of game, he had rambled 
to a distance of 200 miles or more from this lodge, followed 
at a little distance by a sufficient military escort, and every 
night pitching his tent in a different situation, until at 
length he had arrived on the very margin of the vast cen- 
tral deserts of Asia.* Here he was standing by accident 
at an opening of his pavilion, enjoying the morning sun- 
shine, when suddenly to the westwards there arose a vast 
cloudy vapour, which by degrees expanded, mounted, and 
seemed to be slowly diffusing itself over the whole face of 
the heavens. By and by this vast sheet of mist began to 
thicken towards the horizon, and to roll forward in billowy 
volumes. The Emperor’s suite assembled from all quar- 
ters. The silver trampets were sounded in the rear, and 
from all the glades and forest avenues began to trot for- 
ward towards the pavilion the yagers—half cavalry, half 
huntsmen—who composed the imperial escort. Conjecture 
was on the stretch to divine the cause of this phenomenon, 
and the interest continually increased, in proportion as 


* All the circumstances are learned from a long state paper upon 
the subject of this Kalmuck migration, drawn up in the Chinese lan- 
guage by the Emperor himself. Parts of this paper have been trans- 
lated by the Jesuit missionaries. The Emperor states the whole 
motives of his conduct and the chief incidents at great length. 
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simple curiosity gradually deepened into the anxiety of 
uncertain danger. At first it had been imagined that 
some vast troops of deer, or other wild animals of the chase, 
had been disturbed in their forest haunts by the Emperor’s 
movements, or possibly by wild beasts prowling for prey, 
and might be fetching a compass by way of re-entering the 
forest grounds at some remoter points secure from moles- 
tation. But this conjecture was dissipated by the slow in- 
crease of the cloud, and the steadiness of its motion. In 
the course of two hours the vast phenomenon had advanced 
to a point which was judged to be within five miles of the 
spectators, though all calculations of distance were difficult, 
and often fallacious, when applied to the endless expanses 
of the Tartar deserts. Through the next hour, during 
which the gentle morning breeze had a little freshened, 
the dusty vapour had developed itself far and wide into 
the appearance of huge aerial draperies, hanging in mighty 
volumes from the sky to the earth; and at particular 
points, where the eddies of the breeze acted upon the pen- 
dulous skirts of these aerial curtains, rents were perceived, 
sometimes taking the form of regular arches, portals, and 
windows, through which began dimly to gleam the heads 
of camels “ indorsed” * with human beings—and at inter- 
vals the moving of men and horses in tumultuous array— 
and then through other openings or vistas at far distant 
points the flashing of polished arms. But sometimes, as 
the wind slackened or died away, all those openings, of 
whatever form, in the cloudy pall would slowly close, and 
for a time the whole pageant was shut up from view; al- 
though the growing din, the clamours, shrieks, and groans, 


* Camels “ indorsed :”—‘* And elephants indorsed with towere.”— 
Mixon in “ Paradise Regained.” a 
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ascending from infuriated myriads, reported, in a language 
not to be misunderstood, what was going on behind the 
cloudy screen. | 

It was in fact the Kalmuck host, now in the last extremi- 
ties of their exhaustion, and very fast approaching to that 
final stage of privation and killing misery, beyond which 
few or none could have lived, but also, happily for them- 
selves, fast approaching (in a literal sense) that final stage 
of their long pilgrimage, at which they would meet hospi- 
tality on a scale of royal magnificence, and full protection 
from their enemies. These enemies, however, as yet, were 
still hanging on their rear as fiercely as ever, though this 
day was destined to be the last of their hideous persecution. 
The Khan had, in fact, sent forward couriers with all the 
requisite statements and petitions, addressed to the Em- 
peror of China. These had been duly received, and pre- 
parations made in consequence to welcome the Kalmucks 
with the most paternal benevolence. But, as these couriers 
had been despatched from the Torgau at the moment of 
arrival thither, and before the advance of Tranbenberg 
had made it necessary for the Khan to order a hasty re- 
newal of the flight, the Emperor had not looked for their 
arrival on his frontiers until full three months after the 
present time. The Khan had indeed expressly notified his 
intention to pass the summer heats on the banks of the 
Torgau, and to recommence his retreat about the begin- 
ning of September. The subsequent change of plan being 
unknown to Kien Long, left him for some time in doubt as to 
the true interpretation to be put upon this mighty appari- 
tion in the desert; but at length the savage clamours of hos- 
tile fury, and the clangour of weapons, unveiled to the Em- 
peror the true nature of those unexpected calamities, which 
had so prematurely precipitated the Kalmuck measures. 
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Apprehending the real state of affairs, the Emperor in- 
stantly perceived that the first act of his fatherly care for 
these erring children (as he esteemed them), now returning 
to their ancient obedience, must be—to deliver them from 
their pursuers. And this was less difficult than might 
have been supposed. Not many miles in the reaf was a 
body of well-appointed cavalry, with a strong detachment 
of artillery, who always attended the Emperor’s motions. 
These were hastily summoned. Meantime it occurred to 
the train of courtiers that some danger might arise to the 
Emperor’s person from the proximity of a lawless enemy ; 
and accordingly he was induced to retire a little to the 
rear. It soon appeared, however, to those who watched 
the vapoury shroud in the desert, that its motion was not 
such as would argue the direction of the march to be exactly 
upon the pavilion, but rather in a diagonal line, making 
an angle of full 45 degrees with that line in which the im- 
perial cortege had been standing, and therefore with a dis- 
tance continually increasing. Those who knew the coun- 
try judged that the Kalmucks were making for a large 
fresh-water lake about seven or eight miles distant; they 
were right; and to that point the imperial cavalry was 
ordered up; and it was precisely in that spot, and about 
three hours after, and at noonday on the 8th of September, 
that the great Exodus of the Kalmuck Tartars was brought 
to a final close, and with a scene of such memorable and 
hellish fury, as formed an appropriate winding up to an 
expedition in all its parts and details so awfully disastrous. 
The Emperor was not personally present, or at least he saw 
whatever he did see from too great a distance to discrimi- 
nate its individual features; but he records in his written 
memorial the report made to him of this scene by some of 
his own officers. 
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The lake of Tengis, near the dreadful desert of Kobi, 
lay in a hollow amongst hills of a moderate height, ranging 
generally from two to three thousand feet high. About 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon, the Chinese cavalry reached 
the summit of a road which led through a cradle-like dip 
in the mountains right down upon the margin of the lake. 
From this pass, elevated about two thousand feet above 
the level of the water, they continued to descend, by a very 
winding and difficult road, for an hour and a half; and 
during the whole of this descent they were compelled to be 
inactive spectators of the fiendish spectacle below. The 
Kalmucks, reduced by this time from about ‘six hundred 
thousand souls to two hundred and sixty thousand, and 
after enduring fot so long a time the miseries I have pre- 
viously described—outrageous heat, famine, and the de- 
stroying scimitar of the Kirghises and the Bashkirs—had 
for the last ten days been traversing a hideous desert, 
where no vestiges were seen of vegetation, and no drop of 
water could be found. Camels and men were already so 
overladen, that it was a mere impossibility that they should 
carry a tolerable sufficiency for the passage of this fright- 
fal wilderness. On the eighth day, the wretched daily 
allowance, which had been continually diminishing, failed 
entirely ; and thus, for two days of insupportable fatigue, 
the horrors of thirst had been carried to the fiercest ex- 
tremity. Upon this iast morning, at the sight of the hills 
and the forest scenery, which announced to those who acted 
as guides the neighbourhood of the lake of Tengis, all the 
people rushed along with maddening eagerness to the an- 
ticipated solace. The day grew hotter and hotter, the 
people more and more exhausted, and gradually, in the 
general rush forwards to the lake, all discipline and com- 
mand were lost—all attempts to preserve a rearguard were 
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neglected—the wild Bashkirs rode in amongst the encum- 
bered people, and slaughtered them by wholesale, and al- 
most without resistance. Screams and tumultuous shouts 
proclaimed the progress of the massacre; but none heeded 
—none halted; all alike, pauper or noble, continued to 
Tush on with maniacal haste to the waters—all with faces 
blackened by the heat preying upon the liver, and with 
tongue drooping from the mouth. The cruel Bashkir was 
affected by the same misery, and manifested the same 
symptoms of his misery as the wretched Kalmuck; the 
murderer was oftentimes in the same frantic misery as his 
murdered victim—many indeed (an ordinary effect of thirst) 
in both nations had become lunatic, and in this state, whilst 
mere multitude and condensation of bodies alone opposed 
any check to the destroying scimitar and the trampling 
hoof, the lake was reached; and into that the whole vast 
body of enemies together rushed, and together continued 
to rush, forgetful of all things at that moment but of one 
almighty instinct. This absorption of the thoughts in one 
maddening appetite lasted for a single half-hour; but in 
the next arose the final scene of parting vengeance. Far 
and wide the waters of the solitary lake were instantly 
dyed red with blood and gore: here rode a party of savage 
Bashkirs, hewing off heads as fast as the swathes fall before 
the mower’s scythe; there stood unarmed Kalmucks in a 
death-grapple with their detested foes, both up to the 
middle in water, and oftentimes both sinking together be- 
low the surface, from weakness or from struggles, and 
perishing in each other’s arms. Did the Bashkirs at any 
point collect into a cluster for the sake of giving impetus 
to the assault? Thither were the camels driven in fiercely 
by those who rode them, generally women or boys; and 
even these quiet creatures were forced into a share in this 
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carnival of murder, by trampling down as many as they 
could strike prostrate with the lash of their fore-legs. Every 
moment the water grew more polluted; and yet every mo- 
ment fresh myriads came up to the lake and rushed in, not 
able to resist their frantic thirst, and swallowing large 
draughts of water, visibly contaminated with the blood of 
their slaughtered compatriots. Wheresoever the lake was 
shallow enough to allow of men raising their heads above 
the water, there, for scores of acres, were to be seen all 
forms of ghastly fear, of agonising struggle, of spasm, of 
death, and the fear of death—revenge, and the lunacy of 
revenge—until the neutral spectators, of whom there were 
not a few, now descending the eastern side of the lake, at 
length averted their eyes in horror. This horror, which 
seemed incapable of further addition, was, however, in- 
ereased by an unexpected incident: the Bashkirs, begin- 
ning to perceive here and there the approach of the Chinese 
cavalry, felt it prudent—wheresoever they were sufficiently 
at leisure from the passions of the murderous scene—to 
gather into bodies. This was noticed by the governor of 
a small Chinese fort, built upon an eminence above the 
lake; and immediately he threw in a broadside, which ~ 
spread havoc amongst the Bashkir tribe. As often as 
the Bashkirs collected into “ globes” and “turms,” as their 
only means of meeting the long lines of descending Chinese 
cavalry—so often did the Chinese governor of the fort pour 
in his exterminating broadside ; until at length the lake, at 
its lower end, became one vast seething caldron of human 
bloodshed and carnage. The Chinese cavalry had reached 
the foot of the hills: the Bashkirs, attentive to ther move- 
ments, had formed ; skirmishes had been fought: and, with 
@ quick sense that the contest was henceforwards rapidly 
becoming hopeless, the Bashkirs and Kirghises began to 
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retire. The pursuit was not as vigorous as the Kalmuck 
hatred would have desired. But, at the same time, the 
very gloomiest hatred could not but find, in their own 
dreadful experience of the Asiatic deserts, and in the cer- 
tainty that these wretched Bashkirs had to repeat that 
same experience a second time, for thousands of miles, as 
the price exacted by a retributary Providence for their 
vindictive cruelty—not the very gloomiest of the Kalmucks, 
or the least reflecting, but found in all this a retaliatory 
chastisement more complete and absolute than any which 
their swords and lances could have obtained, or human 
vengeance have devised. 


Here ends the tale of the Kalmuck wanderings in the 
Desert; for any subsequent marches which awaited them 
were neither long nor painful. Every possible alleviation 
and refreshment for their exhausted bodies had been already 
provided by Kien Long with the most princely munificence ; 
and tands of great fertility were immediately assigned to 
them in ample extent along the river Ily, not very far from 
the point at which they had first emerged from the wilder- 
ness of Kobi. But the beneficent attention of the Chinese 
Emperor may be best stated in his own words, as trans- 
lated into French by one of the Jesuit missionaries :-~* La 
nation des Torgotes (savoir les Kalmuques) arriva & Ily, 
toute delabrée, n’ayant ni de quoi vivre, ni de quoi se vétir. 
Je l’avais prévu; et j’avais ordonné de faire en tout genre 
les provisions nécessaires pour pouvoir les secourir prompte- 
ment: c’est ce qui a été exécuté. On a fait la division des 
terres; et on a assigné & chaque famille one portion sufii- 
sante pour pouvoir servir 4 son entretien, soit en la culti- 
vant, soit en y nourissant des bestiaux. On a donné a 
chaque particulier des étoffes pour VPhabiller, des grains 
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pour se nourrir pendant |’espace d’une année, des ustensiles 
pour le ménage, et d’autres choses nécessaires: et outre 
cela' plusieurs onces d’argent, pour se pourvoir de ce qu’on 
aurait pu oublier. On a designé des leux particuliers, 
fertiles en p&turages; et on leur a donné des beufs, 
moutons, &c., pour qu’ils pussent dans la suite travailler par 
. euxmémes & leur entretien et a leur bienétre.” 

These are the words of the Emperor himself, speaking in 
his own person of his own parental cares; but another 
Chinese, treating the same subject, records the munificence 
of this prince in terms which proclaim still more forcibly the 
disinterested generosity which prompted, and the delicate 
considerateness which conducted this extensive bounty. He 
has been speaking of the Kalmucks, and he goes on thus: 
—‘‘Lorsquwils arrivérent sur nos frontiéres (au nombre 
de plusieurs centaines de mille), quoique la fatigne ex- 
tréme, la faim, la soif, et toutes les autres incommodités 
inséparables d’une trés-longue et trés pénible route en 
eussent fait périr presque autant, is <taient réduits a la 
derniére misére; ils manquaient de tout. Il” [viz., 
’Empereur, Kien Long] “leur fit préparer des logemens 
conformes & leur mani¢re de vivre; il leur fit distribuer des 
alimens et des habits; il leur fit donner des bceufs, des 
moutons, et des ustensiles, pour les mettre en état de 
former des troupeaux et de cuitiver la terre, et tout cela 
& ses propres frais, qui se sont montés a des sommes im- 
menses, sans compter Pargent qu’il a donné & chaque chef- 
de-famille, pour pourvoir 4 la subsistance de sa femme et 
de ses enfans.” 

Thus, after their memorable year of misery, the Kal- 
mucks were replaced in territorial possessions, and mM com- 
fort equal perhaps, or even superior, to that which they 
had enjoyed in Russia, sad with superior political advan- 
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tages. But, if equal or superior, their condition was no 
longer the same; if not in degree, their social prosperity 
had altered in quality; for, instead.of being a purely pas- 
toral and vagrant people, they were now in circumstances 
which obliged them to become essentially dependent upon 
agriculture ; and thus far raised in social rank, that, by the 
natural course of their habits and the necessities of life, 
they were effectually reclaimed from roving and from the 
savage customs connected with a half nomadic life. They 
gained also in political privileges, chiefly through the im- 
munity from military service which their new relations 
enabled them to obtain. These were circumstances of ad- 
vantage and gain. But one great disadvantage there was, 
amply to overbalance all other possible gain; the chances 
were lost or were removed to an incalculable distance for 
their conversion to Christianity, without which, in these 
times, there is no absolute advance possible on the path of 
true civilisation. | 

One word remains to be said upon the personal interests 
concerned in this great drama. The catastrophe in this 
respect was remarkable and complete. Oubacha, with all 
his goodness and incapacity of suspecting, had, since the 
mysterious affair on the banks of the Torgau, felt his mind 
alienated from his cousin; he revolted from the man that 
would have murdered him; and he had displayed his cau- 
tion so visibly as to provoke a reaction in the bearing of 
Zebek-Dorchi, and a displeasure which all his dissimula- 
tion could not hide. This had produced a feud, which, by 
keeping them aloof, had probably saved the life of Oubacha; 
for the friendship of Zebek-Dorchi was more fatal than his 
open enmity. After the settlement on the Ly this feud 
continued to advance, until it came under the notice of the 
Emperor, on occasion of a visit which all the Tartar chief- 
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tains made to his Majesty at his hunting lodge in 1772. 
The Emperor informed himself accurately of all the par- 
ticulars connected with the transaction—of all the rights 
and claims put forward—and of the way in which they 
would severally affect the interests of the Kalmuck people. 
The consequence was, that he adopted the cause of Oubacha, 
and repressed the pretensions of Zebek-Dorchi, who, on his 
part, so deeply resented this discountenance to his ambi- 
tious projects, that, in conjunction with other chiefs, he had 
the presumption even to weave nets of treason against the 
Emperor himself. Plots were laid, were detected, were 
baffled; counter-plots were constructed upon the same basis, 
and with the benefit of the opportunities thus offered. 

Finally, Zebek-Dorchi was invited to the imperial lodge, 
together with all his accomplices; and under the skilful 
management of the Chinese nobles in the Emperor’s estab- 
lishment, the murderous artifices of these Tartar chieftains 
were made to recoil upon themselves; and the whole of 
them perished by assassination at a great imperial banquet. 
For the Chinese morality is exactly of that kind which ap- 
proves in everything the dex talionis :— 

“Lex nec justior ulla est (as they think) 
Quam necis artifices arte perire sua.” 

So perished Zebek-Dorchi, the author and originator of 
the great Tartar Exodus. Oubacha, meantime, and his 
people, were gradually recovering from the effects of their 
misery, and repairing their losses. Peace and prosperity, 
under the gentle rule of a fatherly lord paramount, re- 
dawned upon the tribes: their household dares, after so 
harsh a translation to distant climes, found again a happy 
re-instatement in what had in fact been their primitive 
abodes: they found themselves settled in quiet sylvan 
Scenes, rich in all the luxuries of life, and endowed with 
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the perfect loveliness of Arcadian beauty. Bat from the 
hills of this favoured land, and even from the level grounds 
as they approached its western border, they still look out 
upon that fearful wilderness which once beheld a nation in 
agony—the utter extirpation of nearly half a million from 
amongst its numbers, and, for the remainder, a storm. of 
misery so fierce, that in the end (as happened also at 
Athens during the Peloponnesian War, from a different form 
of misery) very many lost their memory; all records of 
their past life were wiped out as with a sponge—utterly 
erased and cancelled: and many others lost their reason ; 
some in a gentle form of pensive melancholy, some in a 
more restless form of feverish delirium and nervous agita- 
tion, and others in the fixed forms of tempestuous mania, 
raving frenzy, or moping idiocy. Two great commemorative 
monuments arose in after years to mark the depth and 
permanence of the awe—the sacred and reverential grief 
with which all persons looked back upon the dread cala- 
mities attached to the year of the tiger—all who had either 
personally shared in those calamities, and had themselves 
drunk from that cup of sorrow, or who had effectually 
been made witnesses to their results, and associated with 
their relief; two great monuments; one embodied in the 
religious solemnity, enjoined by the Dalai Lama, called 
in the Tartar language a Romanang—that is, a national 
commemoration, with music the most rich and solemn, of 
all the souls who departed to the rest of Paradise from the 
afflictions of the Desert: this took place about six years 
after the arrival in China. Secondly, another more durable 
and more commensurate to the scale of the calamity and 
to the grandeur of this national Exodus, in the mighty 
columns of granite and brass, erected by the Emperor 
Kien Long, near the banks of the Ily: these columns stand 
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upon the very margin of the steppes; and they bear a sbort 
but emphatic inscription* to the following effect :— 


By the Will of God, 
Here, upon the Brink of these Deserts, 
Which from this Point begin and stretch away 
Pathless, treeless, waterless, 
For thousands of miles—and along the margins of many mighty Nations, 
Rested from their Jabours and from great afflictions 
Under the shadow of the Chinese Wall, 

And by the favour of Kizn Lone, God’s Lieutenant upon Earth, 
The ancient Children of the Wilderness—the Torgote Tartars— 
Flying before the wrath of the Grecian Czar, 
Wandering Sheep who had strayed away from the Celestial Empire 
in the year 1616, 

But are now mercifully gathered again, after infinite sorrow, 
Into the fold of their forgiving Shepherd. 

Hallowed be the spot for ever, 
and 
Hallowed be the day—September 8, 1771! 

Amen, 


* This inscription has been slightly altered in one or two phrases, 
and particularly in adapting to the Christian era the Emperor’s 
expressions for the year of the original Exodus from China and the 
retrogressive Exodus from Russia, With respect to the designation 
adopted for the Russian Emperor, either it is built upon some con- 
fusion between him and the Byzantine Cexsars, as though the 
former, being of the same religion with the latter (and occypying 
in part the same longitudes, though in different latitudes), might 
be considered as his modern successor ; or else it refers simply to 
the Greek form of Christianity professed by the Russian Emperor 
and Church, 


DIALOGUES OF THREE TEMPLARS 
ON POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


CHIEFLY IN RELATION TO THE PRINCIPLES OF MR RICARDO. 


Original Advertisement, in April, 1824. 
I HAVE resolved to fling my analysis of Mr Ricardo’s system into 
the form of Dialogues. A few words will suffice to determine the 
principles of criticism which can fairly be applied to such a form 
of composition on such a subject. It cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected that dialogues on Political Economy should pretend to the 
appropriate beauty of dialogues as dialogues—by throwing any 
dramatic interest into the parts sustained by thedifferent speakers, 
or any characteristic distinctions into their style. Elegance of 
this sort, if my time had allowed of it, or I had been otherwise 
capable of producing it, would have been here misplaced. Not 
that I would say even of Political Economy, in the words com- 
monly applied to such subjects, that ‘‘ Ornari res ipsa negat, con- 
tenta doceri :” for all things have their peculiar beauty and sources — 
of ornament—determined by their ultimate ends, and by the 
process of the mind in pursuing them. Here, as in the processes 
of nature and in mathematical demonstrations, the appropriate 
elegance is derived from the simplicity of the means employed, 
as expressed in the ‘‘ Lex Parcimonie ” (‘‘ Frustra fit per plura, 
quod fieri fas erat per pauciora”), and other maxims of that 
sort. This simplicity, however, must be looked for in the order 
and relation of the thoughts, and in the steps through which they 
are trained to lead into each other, rather than in any anxious 
conciseness as to words; which, on the contrary, I have rather 
sought to avoid in the earlier Dialogues, in order that I might 
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keep those distinctions longer before the reader from which all 
the rest were to be derived. For he, who has fully mastered the 
doctrine of Value, is already a good political economist. Now, 
if any man should object that in the following Dialogues I have 
uniformly given the victory to myself, he will make a pleasant 
logical blunder: for the true logic of the case is this, Not that 
it is myself to whom I give the victory; but that he to whom I 
give the victory (let me call him by what name I will) is of 
necessity myself; since I cannot be supposed to have put tri- 
umphant arguments into any speaker’s mouth, unless they had 
previously convinced my own understanding. Finally, let me 
entreat the reader not to be impatient under the disproportion- 
ate length (as he may fancy it) of the opening discussions on 
Value: even for its own sake, the subject is a matter of curious 
speculation ; but in relation to Political Economy it is all in all; 
for most of the errors (and, what is much worse than errors, 
most of the perplexities) prevailing in this science take their 
rise from this source. Mr Ricardo is the first writer who has 
thrown light on the subject ; and even he, in the last edition of 
his book, still found it a ‘‘ difficult” one (see the Advertisement 
to the Third Edition). What a Ricardo has found difficult, can- 
not be adequately discussed in few words; but, if the reader 
will once thoroughly master this part of the science, all the rest 
will cost him hardly any effort at all. 


INTRODUCTORY DIALOGUE. 


(SPEAKERS THROUGHOUT THE DIALOGUES ARE PHADRUS, 
PHILEBUS, AND X. Y. Z.) 


Phedrus. This, Philebus, is my friend X. Y. Z., whom I 
have long wished to introduce to you; he has some busi- 
ness which calls him into this quarter of the town for the 
next fortnight; and during that time he has promised to 
dine with me; and we are to discuss together the modern 


doctrines of Political Economy; most of which he tells me, 
VOL. Iv. N 
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are due to Mr Ricardo. Or rather, I should say, that I 
am to become his pupil; for I pretend to no regular know- 
ledge of Political Economy, having picked up what little I 
possess in a desultory way amongst the writers of the old 
school; and, out of that little, X. obligingly tells me that 
three-fourths are rotten. I am glad, therefore, that you 
are in town at this time, and can come and help me to 
contradict him. Meantime X. has some right to play the 
tutor amongst us; for he has been a regular student of the 
science: another of his merits is—that he is a Templar as 
well as ourselves, and a good deal senior to either of us. 

Philebus. And for which of his merits is it that you 
would have me contradict him ? - 

Phed, Oh, no matter for his merits, which doubtless are 
past all computation, but generally as a point of hospi- 
tality. For I am of the same opinion as M , & very 
able friend of mine in Liverpool, who looks upon it as 
criminal to concede anything a man says in the process of 
@ disputation: the nefarious habit of assenting (as he justly 
says) being the pest of conversation, by causing it to stag- 
nate. On this account he often calls aside the talking men of 
the party before dinner, and conjures them with a pathetic 
earnestness not to agree with him in anything he may 
advance during the evening; and at his own table, when 
it has happened that strangers were present who indulged 
too much in the habit of politely assenting to anything 
which seemed to demand no particular opposition, I have 
seen him suddenly pause with the air of the worst-used 
man in the world, and exclaim, ‘“‘ Good heavens! is there 
to be no end to this? Am I never to be contradicted ? 
I suppose matters will soon come to that pass that my 
nearest relations will be perfidiously agreeing with me; 
the very wife of my bosom will refuse to contradict me; 
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and I shall not have a friend left on whom I can depend 
for the consolations of opposition.” 

Phil. Well, Phedrus, if X. Y. Z. is so much devoted as 
you represent to the doctrines of Mr Ricardo, I shall per- 
haps find myself obliged to indulge your wishes in this 
point more than my own taste in conversation would lead 
me to desire. 

X. And what, may I ask, is the particular ground of 
your opposition to Mr Ricardo? 

Phed. I suppose that, like the man who gave his vote 
against Aristides, because it wearied him to hear any man 
surnamed the just, Philebus is annoyed by finding that so 
many people look up to Mr Ricardo as an oracle. 

Phil. No: for the very opposite reason; it is because I 
hear him generally complained of as obscure and as ambi- 
tiously paradoxical; two faults which I cannot tolerate: 
and the extracts from his writings which I have seen satisfy 
me that this judgment is a reasonable one. 

Phed. In addition to which, Philebus, I now recollect 
something which perhaps weighs with you still more, 
though you have chosen to suppress it; and that is—that 
you are a disciple of Mr Malthus, every part of whose 
writings since the year 1816 (I am assured) have had one 
origin—jealousy of Mr Ricardo, “quem si non aliqua 
nocuisset, mortuus esset.” 

X. No, no, Phedrus: we must not go so far as that; 
though undoubtedly it is true that Mr Malthus has often 
conducted his opposition in a most vexatious and disin- 
genuous manner. 

Phil. How so? In what instance? In what instance? 

X. In this, for one. Mr Malthus in his “ Political Eco- 
nomy ” (1820) repeatedly charged Mr Ricardo with having 
confounded the two notions of “cost” and “valye:” I 
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smile by the way when I repeat such a charge, as if it were 
the office of a Ricardo to confound, or of a Malthus to dis- 
tinguish : but 

‘Non usque adeo permiscuit imis 


Longus summa dies, ut non—si voce Metelli 
Serventur leges—malint a Cesare tolli.”* 


Phil. “ Tmis!” Why, I hope, if Mr Ricardo may do for 
the Cesar of the case, Mr Malthus is not therefore to be 
thought the Metellus. ‘ Imis” indeed! 

X. As to this, he is: his general merits of good sense 
and ingenuity we all acknowledge; but for the office of a 
distinguisher, or any other which demands logic in the 
first place, it is impossible to conceive any person below 
him. To go on, however, with my instance :—this objec- 
tion of Mr Malthus’s about “cost” and “value” was 
founded purely on a very great blunder of his own—so 
great, that (as I shall show in its proper place) even Mr 
Ricardo did not see the whole extent of his misconception : 
thus much, however, was plain, that the meaning of Mr 
Malthus was—that the new doctrine of value allowed for 
wages, but did not allow for profits; and thus, according 
to the Malthusian terminology, expressed the cost but not 
the value of a thing. What was Mr Ricardo’s answer? 
In the third edition of his book (p. 46), he told Mr Malthus 
that, if the word “cost” were understood in any sense 
which excluded profits, then he did not assert the thing 
attributed to him; on the other hand, if it were understood 
in a sense which zncluded profits, then of course he did 
assert it; but then in that sense Mr Malthus himself did 


* For the sake of the unclassical reader, I add a prose transla- 
tion :—Not to such an extent has the lapse of time confounded 
things highest with things lowest, as that—if the laws can be saved 
only by the voice of a Metellus—they would not rather choose to 
be abolished by a Cesar. 
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fot deny it. This plain answer was published in 1821. 
Will it be believed that two years after (viz., in the spring 
of 1823), Mr Malthus published a pamphlet.in which he 
repeats the same objection over and over again, without a 
hint that it had ever met with a conclusive explanation 
which it was impossible to misunderstand? Neither must 
it be alleged that Mr Malthus might not have seen this 
third edition ; for it is the very edition which he constantly 
quotes in that pamphlet. 

Phed. What say you to this, my dear Philebus? You 
seem to be in perplexity. 

X. But an instance of far greater disingenuousness is 
this: Mr Ricardo, after laying down the general law of 
value, goes on to state three cases in which that law will 
be modified; and the extraordinary sagacity with which 
he has detected and stated these modifications, and the 
startling consequences to which they lead, have combined. 
to make this one of the most remarkable chapters in his 
books. Now it is a fact, gentlemen, that these very re- 
strictions of his own law—so openly stated as restrictions 
by Mr Ricardo—are brought forward by Mr Malthus as 
so many objections of his own to upset that law. The 
logic, as usual, is worthy of notice: for it is as if, ina 
question about the force of any projectile, a man should | 
urge the resistance of the air, not as a limitation of that 
force, but as a capital objection to it. What I here insist 
on, however, is its extreme disingenuousness. But this is 
a subject which it is unpleasant to pursue: and the course 
of our subject will of itself bring us but too often across 
the blunders and mis-statements of Mr Malthus. ‘To 
recur therefore to what you objected about Mr Ricardo— 
that he was said to be paradoxical and obscure—I pre- 
sume that you use the word “ paradoxical” in the common 
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and improper sense, as denoting what has a specious air of 
truth and subtlety, but is in fact false; whereas I need not 
tell you that a paradox is the very opposite of this—mean- 
ing in effect what has a specious air of falsehood, though 
possibly very true: for a paradox, you know, is simply 
that which contradicts the popular opinion—which in too 
many cases is the false opinion; and in none more inevit- 
ably than in cases as remote from the popular under- 
standing as all questions of severe science. However, use 
the word in what sense you please, Mr Ricardo is no 
ways interested in the charge: Are my doctrines true, are 
they demonstrable? is the question for him; if not, let 
them be overthrown; if that is beyond any man’s power, 
what matters it to him that the slumbering intellect of the 
multitude regards them as strange? As to obscurity, in 
general it is of two kinds—-one arising out of the writer’s 
.own perplexity of thought; which is a vicious obscurity : 
and in this sense the opponents of Mr Ricardo are the 
obscurest of all economists. Another kind 

Phed. Ay, now let us hear what is a virtuous obscurity. 

X. Ido not say, Phedrus, that in any case it can be 
meritorious to be obscure: but I say that in many cases it 
is very natural to be so, and pardonable in profound thinkers, 
and in some cases inevitable. For the other kind of ob- 
scurity which I was going to notice is that which I would 
denominate elliptical obscurity ; arising, I mean, out of the 
frequent ellipsis or suppression of some of the links in a 
long chaiu of thought: these are often involuntarily sup- 
pressed by profound thinkers, from the disgust which they 
naturally feel at overlaying a subject with superfluous ex- 
planations. So far from seeing too dimly, as in the case 
of perplexed obscurity, their defect is the very reverse; 
they see too clearly; and fancy that others see as clearly 
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as themselves. Such, without any tincture of confusion, 
was the obscurity of Kant (though in him there was also 
@ singular defect of the art of communicating knowledge, 
as he was himself aware): such was the obscarity of Leib- 
nitz (who otherwise was remarkable for his felicity in ex- 
plaining himself): such, if any, is the obscurity of Ricardo; 
though for my own part I must acknowledge that I could 
never find any: to me he seems a model of perspicuity. 
But I believe that the very ground of his perspicuity to me 
is the ground of his apparent obscurity to some others, and 
that is—his inexorable consistency in the use of words: 
and this is one of the cases which [ alluded to in speaking 
of an “inevitable obscurity :” for wherever men have been 
accustomed to use a word in two senses, and have yet sup- 
posed themselves to use it but in one, a writer, who corrects 
this lax usage, and forces them to maintain the unity of 
the meaning, will always appear obscure; because he will 
oblige them to deny or to affirm consequences from which 
they were hitherto accustomed to escape under a constant 
though unconscious equivocation between the two senses. 
Thus, for example, Mr Ricardo sternly insists on the true 
sense of the word Value, and (what is still more unusual 
to most men) insists on using it but in one sense: and 
hence arise consequences which naturally appear at once 
obscure and paradoxical to M. Say—to Mr Malthus—to 
the author of an Essay on Value*—and to all other lax 
thinkers, who easily bend their understandings to the in- 
firmity of the popular usage. Hence it is not surprising 
to find Mr Malthus complaining (“ Polit. Econ.,” p. 214) 
of “the unusual application of common terms” as having 


*I forget the exact title; but it was printed for Hunter, St 
Paul’s Churchyard. 
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made Mr Ricardo’s work “ difficult to be understood by 
many people :” though, in fact, there is nothing at all un- 
usual in his application of any term whatever, but only in 
the steadiness with which he keeps to the same applica- 
tion of it. 

Phil. These distinctions of yours on the subject of ob- 
scurity I am disposed to think reasonable: and, unless the 
contrary should appear in the course of our conversations, 
I will concede them to be applicable to the case of Mr 
Ricardo: his obscurity may be venial, or it may be inevit- 
able, or even none at all (if you will have it so). But I 
cannot allow of the cases of Kant and Leibnitz as at all 
relevant to that before us. For the obscurity complained 
of in metaphysics, &c., is inherent in the very objects con- 
templated, and is independent of the particular mind con- 
templating, and exists in defiance of the utmost talents for 
diffusing light: whereas the objects about which Political 
Kconomy is concerned, are acknowledged by all persons to 
be clear and simple enough, so that any obscurity which 
hangs over them must arise from imperfections in the art 
of arranging and conveying ideas on the part of him who 
undertakes to teach it. 

X. This I admit: any obscurity which clouds Political 
Economy, unless where it arises from want of sufficient 
facts, must be subjective; whereas the main obscurity which 
besets metaphysics is objective; and such an obscurity is 
in the fullest sense inevitable. But this I did not overlook; 
for an objective obscurity it is in the power of any writer 
to aggravate by his own perplexities; and I alleged the 
cases of Kant and Leibnitz no further than as they were 
said to have done so; contending that, if Mr Ricardo were 
at all liable to the same charge, he was entitled to the same 
apology—viz., that he is never obscure from any confusion 
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of thought, but, on the contrary, from too keen a percep- 
tion of the truth which may have seduced him at times into 
too elliptic a development of his opinions, and made him 
impatient of the tardy and continuous steps which are best 
adapted to the purposes of the teacher. For the fact is, 
that the labourers of the Mine (as 1 am accustomed to call 
them), or those who dig up the metal of truth, are seldom 
fitted to be also labourers of the Mint—z.e., to work up the 
metal for current use. Besides which, it must not be for- 
gotten that Mr Ricardo did not propose to deliver an entire 
system of Political Economy, but only an investigation of 
such doctrines as had happened to be imperfectly or erro- 
neously stated. On this account, much of his work is 
polemic; and presumes therefore in the reader an acquaint- 
ance with the writers whom he is opposing. Indeed, in 
every chapter there is an under reference, not to this or 
that author only, but to the whole current of modern 
opinions on the subject, which demands a learned reader 
who is already master of what is generally received for 
truth in Political Economy. 

Phil. Upon this statement it appears at any rate that 
Mr Ricardo’s must be a most improper book as an elemen- 
tary one. But, after all, you will admit that even amongst 
Mr Ricardo’s friends there is a prevailing opinion that he 
is too subtle (or, as it is usually expressed, too theoretic) a 
writer to be safely relied on for the practical uses of legis- 
lation. 

X. Yes. And, indeed, we are all so deeply indebted 
to English wisdom on matters where theories really are 
dangerous, that we ought not to wonder or to complain 
if the jealousy of all which goes under that name be some- 
times extended to cases in which it is idle to suppose any 
opposition possible between the ¢rue theory and the prac- 
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tice. However, on the whole question which has been 
moved in regard to Mr Ricardo’s obscurity or tendency to 
paradox or to over refinement and false subtlety, I am 
satisfied if I have won you to any provisional suspension 
of your prejudices; and will now press it no further— 
willingly leaving the matter to be settled by the result of 
our discussions. | 

Phed. Do 80, X.; and especially because my watch in- 
forms me that dinner—an event too awfully practical to 
allow of any violation from mere sublunary disputes— 
will be announced in six minutes; within which space of 
time I will trouble you to produce the utmost possible 
amount of truth with the least possible proportion of ob- 
scurity, whether “ subjective” or ‘ objective,” that may be 
convenient. 

A. As the time which you allow us is so short, I think 
that I cannot better employ it than in reading s short 
paper which I have drawn up on the most general distri- 
bution of Mr Ricardo’s book; because this may serve to 
guide us in the course of our future discussions. 

‘“¢ Mr Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy consisted 
in the second Edition of 81 chapters, to which, in the third 
edition, was added another, making 32. These 32 chap- 
ters fall into the following classification :—Fourteen are on 
the subject of Taxation; viz., the 8th to the 18th* inclu- 


* The 11th is on Tithes; and the 18th on Poor-Rates; but these 
of course belong to the subject of Taxation properly defined. The 
present Lord Chancellor (late Earl of Eldon) said on some cause 
which came before him about a year ago, that Tithes were unjustly 
called a Tax; meaning only that Tithes were not any arbitrary 
imposition of the government, but claimed by as good a tenure as 
any other sort of property. In this doctrine no doubt the Chan- 
cellor was perfectly right; and only wrong in supposing that any 
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aively, the 22d, 28d, and 29th; and these may be entirely 
omitted by the student, and ought at any rate to be 
omitted on his first examination of the work. For, though 
Mr Ricardo has really been not the chief so much as the 
sole author of any important truths on the subject of 
Taxation, and though his 14 chapters on that head are so 
many inestimable corollaries from his general doctrines, 
and could never have been obtained without them, yet these 
general doctrines have no sort of reciprocal dependency 
upon what concerns Taxation. Consequently, it will:greatly 
lighten the burden to a student, if these 14 chapters are 
sequestered from the rest of the work, and reserved for a 
separate and after investigation, which may furnish a com- 
mentary on the first. The chapters on Taxation deducted, 
. there remain, therefore, 17 in the second edition, or 18 in 
the third. These contain the general principles, but also 
something more—which may furnish matter for a second 
subtraction. For in most speculations of this nature it 
usually happens, that, over and above the direct positive 
communication of new truths, a writer finds it expedient (or 
perhaps necessary in some cases, in order to clear the 
ground for himself) to address part of his efforts to the 
task of meeting the existing errors: hence arises a division 
of his work into the doctrinal or affirmative part, and the 
polemic* or negative part. In Mr Ricardo’s writings, all 


denial of that doctrine is implied by the Political Economists in 
calling Tithes a Tax; which, on the true definition of a Tax (as I 
shall show hereafter), they certainly are. 

* Poleme :—-There is an occasional tendency in the use and 
practice of the English language capriciously to limit the use of 
certain words. Thus, for instance, the word condign is used only 
in connection with the word punishment; the word implicit is used 
only (unless by scholars, like Milton) in connection with faith, or 
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parts (as I have already observed) have a latent polemic 
reference; but some, however, are more directly and 
formally polemic than the rest; and these may he the more 
readily detached from the main body of the work, because 
(like the chapters on Taxation) they are all corollaries from 
the general laws, and in no case introductory to them. 
Divided on this principle, the 18 chapters fall into the 
following arrangement :— 


confidence. So also putative is restricted most absurdly to the one 
sole word father, in 9 question of doubtful affiliation. These and 
other words, if unlocked from their absurd imprisonment, would 
become extensively useful. We should say, for instance, “ con- 
dign honours,” “condign rewards,” “condign treatment” (treat- 
ment appropriate to the merits )—thus at once realising two rational 
purposes; viz, giving a useful function to a word, which at present 
has none; and also providing an intelligible expression for an idea ° 
which otherwise is left without means of uttering itself, except 
through a ponderous circumlocution. Precisely in the same cir- 
cumstances of idle and absurd sequestration, stands the term po- 
lemic. At present, according to the popular usage, this word has 
some fantastic inalienable connection with controversial theology. 
There cannot be a more childish chimera. No doubt there is a 
polemic side or aspect of theology; but so there is of all know- 
ledge; so there is of every science. The radical and characteristic 
idea concerned in this term polemic, is found in our own Parlia- 
mentary distinction of the good speaker, as contrasted with the good 
debater. The good speaker is he who unfolds the whole of a ques- 
tion in its affirmative aspects, who presents these aspects in their 
just proportions, and according to their orderly and symmetrical 
deductions from each other. But the good debuter is he who faces 
the negative aspects of the question, who meets sudden objections, 
has an answer for any momentary summons of doubt or difficulty, 
dissipates seeming inconsistencies, and reconciles the geometrical 
smoothness of @ priort abstractions with the coarse angularities cf 
practical experience. The great work of Ricardo is of necessity, 
and almost in every page, polemic; whilst very often the particular 
objections or difficulties to which it replies, are not indicated at all 
—being spread through entire systems, and assumed as precognita 
that are familiar to the learned student. 
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Cha Affirmative Chapters. Chap. Negative (or Polemic) Chapters. 

1.) 2U. on Value and Riches: against 

4.>on Value; Adam Smith, Lord Lauder- 
30. Bags i ae ia 

2. . 24. entof Land: against Adam 

3.f on Rent; Smith ; ° 

5. on Wages; 26. Gross and Nett Revenue: 

6. on Profits ; against Adam Smith ; 

7. on Foreign Trade ; 28. Relations of Gold, Corn, and 
19. on Sudden Changes i in Trade; Labour, under certain cir- 
21. on Accumulation ; cumstances: against A. 
25. on Colonial Trade ; ; Smith : 

27. on Currency and Banks ; 32. Rent: against Mr Malthus. 


31. on Machinery. 


Deducting the polemic chapters, there remain 13 affir- 
mative or doctrinal chapters: of which one (the 27th), on 
Currency, &c., ought always to be insulated from all other 
parts of Political Economy. And thus, out of the whole 
32 chapters, 12 only are important to the student on his 
first examination; and to these I propose to limit our dis- 
~ cussions. 

Phed. Be it so, and now let us adjourn to more solemn 
duties. 


DIALOGUE THE FIRST. 
ON THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Phed. To cut the matter short, X.Y.Z.—and to begin 
as near as possible to the end—is there any one principle 
in Political Economy from which all the rest can be de- 
duced? A principle, I mean, which all others presuppose, 
but which itself presupposes none. 

X. There is, Phedrus: such a principle exists in tbe 
doctrine of Value—truly explained. The question from 
which all Political Economy will be found to move—the 
question to which all its difficulties will be found reducible, 
is this: What is the ground of exchangeable value? My hat, 
for example, bears the same value as your umbrella; double 
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the value of my shoes; four times the value of my gloves; 
one-twentieth of the value of this watch. Of these several re- 
lations of value, what is the sufficient cause? If they were 
capricious, no such science as that of Political Hconomy 
could exist ; not being capricious, they must have an assign- 
able cause: this cause—what is it? 

Phed. Ay, what is it? 

X. It is this, Pheedrus; and the entire merit of the dis- 
covery belongs to Mr Ricardo. It is this; and listen with 
your whole understanding: the ground of the value of all things 
lies in the quantity (but mark well that word “ quantity”) of 
labour which produces them. Here is that great principle 
which is the corner-stone of all tenable Political Economy; 
which granted or denied, all Political Economy stands or 
falls. Grant me this one principle, with a few square feet 
of the sea-shore to draw my diagrams upon, and I will 
undertake to deduce every other truth in the science. 

Phed. Take it and welcome. It would be impossible for 
most people to raise a cabbage out of the sea-shore, though 
the sand were manured by principles the noblest. You 
therefore, my dear friend, that promise to raise from it— 
not a cabbage, but a system of Political Economy, are 
doubly entitled to your modicum of sand, and to your prin- 
ciple beside; which last is, I daresay, a very worthy and 
respectable principle, and not at all the worse for being as 
old as my great-grandfather. 

X. Pardon me, Pheedrus: the principle is no older than 
the first edition of Mr Ricardo’s book: and when you 
make me this concession so readily under the notion that 
you are conceding nothing more than has long been estab- 
lished, I fear that you will seek to retract it, as soon as 
you are aware of its real import and consequences. 

Phed. In most cases, X., 1 should hesitate to contradict 
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you peremptorily upon a subject which you have studied 
so much more closely than myself; but here I cannot hesi- 
tate; for I happen to remember the very words of Adam 
Smith, which are 

A. Substantially the same, you will say, as sie which 
I have employed in expressing the great principle of Mr 
Ricardo: this is your meaning, Phedrus; and excuse me 
for interrupting you; I am anxious to lose no time; and 
therefore let me remind you, as soon as possible, that “‘the 
words” of Adam Smith cannot prove any agreement with 
Mr Ricardo, if it appears that those words are used as 
equivalent and convertible at pleasure with certain other 
words not only irreconcilable with Mr Ricardo’s principle, 
but expressing the very doctrine which Mr Ricardo does, 
and must in consistency, set himself to oppose. Mr Ric- 
ardo’s doctrine is, that A and B are to each other in value 
as the quantity of labour is which produces A to the quan- 
tity which produces B; or, to express it in the very shortest 
formula by substituting the term base, as synonymous with 
the term producing labour, All things are to each other in value 
as their bases are in quantity. This is the Ricardian law: 
you allege that it was already the law of Adam Smith; 
and in some sense you are right ;-for such a law is certainly 
to be found in the “‘ Wealth of Nations.” But, if it is ev- 
plicitly affirmed in that work, it is also mmplicitly denied : 
formally asserted, it is virtually withdrawn. For Adam 
Smith everywhere uses, as an equivalent formula, that A and 
B are to each other in value as the value of the labour which 
produces A to the value of the labour which produces B. 

Phed. And the formula for Mr Ricardo’s law is, if I un- 
derstand you, that A and B are to each other in value not 
as the value, but as the quantity of the labour which pro 
duces A to the quantity which produces B. 
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X. It is. 

Phed. And is it possible that any such mighty magic 
can lurk in the simple substitution of quantity for value? 
Surely, X., you are hair-splitting a little in this instance, 
and mean to amuse yourself with my simplicity, by playing 
off some logical legerdemain upon me from the “seraphic” 
or “angelic” doctors. 

X. The earnestness and good faith of my whole logie 
and reasoning will soon become a pledge for me that I am 
incapable of what you call hair-splitting : and in this parti- 
cular instance I might appeal to Philebus, who will tell you 
that Mr Malthus has grounded his entire opposition to Mr 
Ricardo on the very distinction which you are now treat- 
ing as aérial. But the fact is, you do not yet perceive to 
what extent this distinction goes: you suppose me to be 
contending for some minute and subtle shades of difference ; 
so far from that, I mean to affirm that the one law is the 
direct, formal, and diametrical negation of the other: I 
assert in the most peremptory manner that he who says, 
“The value of A is to the value of B as the quantity of 
labour producing A is to the quantity of labour producing 
B,” does of necessity deny by implication that the relations 
of value between A and B are governed by the value of the 
labour which severally produces them. 

Phil. X. is perfectly right in his distinction. You know, 
Pheedrus, or you soon will know, that I differ from X. 
altogether on the choice between the two laws: he contends 
that the value of all things is determined by the quantity 
of the producing labour; I, on the other hand, contend 
that the value of all things is determined by the value of 
the producing labour. Thus far you will find us irre- 
concilable in our difference; but this very difference im- 
plies that we are agreed on the distinction which X.is now 
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urging. In fact, so far are the two formule from present- 
ing merely two different expressions of the same law, that 
the very best way of expressing negatively Mr Ricardo’s 
law (viz., A is to B in value as the quantities of the pro- 
ducing labour) would be to say, A is not to B in value as 
the values of the producing labour. 

Phed. Well, gentlemen, I suppose you must be right: I 
am sure you are by the logic of kings, and “ according to 
the flesh;” for you are two to one. Yet, to my poor 
glimmering understanding, which is all I have to guide me 
in such cases, I must acknowledge that the whole question 
seems to be a mere dispute about words. 

A. For once, Phedrus, I am not sorry to hear you 
using a phrase which in general is hateful to my ears. 
‘A mere dispute about words” is a phrase which we hear 
daily; and why? Is it a case of such daily occurrence to 
hear men disputing about mere verbal differences? So 
far from it, I can truly say that I never happened to 
witness such a dispute in my whole life—either in books 
or in conversation; and, indeed, considering the small 
number of absolute synonymes which any language con- 
tains, it is scarcely possible that a dispute on words should 
arise which would not also be a dispute about ideas (2e., 
about realities). Why, then, is the phrase in every man’s 
mouth, when the actual occurrence must be so very un- 
common? ‘The reason is this, Phedrus: such a plea is a 
“sophisma pigri intellectis,” which seeks to escape from 
the effort of mind necessary for the comprehending and 
solving of any difficulty under the colourable pretext that 
it is a question about shadows, and not about substances, 
and one therefore which it is creditable to a man’s good 
sense to decline: a pleasant sophism this, which at the 


same time flatters a man’s indolence and his vanity! For 
VOL. Iv. O 
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once, however, I repeat that I am not sorry to hear such 
a phrase in your mouth, Phedrus: I have heard it from 
you before; and I will frankly tell you that you ought to 
be ashamed of such a plea, which is becoming to a slethful 
intellect, but very unbecoming to yours. On this account, 
it gives me pleasure that you have at length urged it in a 
case where you will be obliged to abandon it. If that 
should happen, remember what I have said; and resolve 
never more to shrink effeminately from the toil of an intel- 
lectual discussion under any pretence that it is a verbal 
dispute. In the present case, [ shall drive you out of that 
conceit in less time than it cost you to bring it forward. 
For now, Phedrus, answer me to one or two little questions 
which I will put. You fancy that between the expressions 
“¢ quantity of producing labour,” and “ value of producing 
labour,” there is none but a verbal difference. It follows 
therefore that the same effect ought to take place whether 
the value of the producing labour be altered or its quantity. 

Phed. lt does. 

X. For instance, the production of a hat such as mine 
has hitherto cost (we will suppose) four days’ labour, at 3s. 
a-day: now, without any change whatsoever in the quantity 
of labour required for its production, let this labour sud- 
denly increase in value by 25 per cent.—in this case four 
days’ labour will produce a hat as heretofore; but the 
value of the prodacing labour being now raised from 3s. 
a-day to 3s. 9d., the value of the total labour necessary for 
the production of a hat will now be raised from 12s. to 
15s. Thus far you can have nothing to object ? 

Phed. Nothing at all, X. But what next? 

X. Next, let us suppose a case in which the labour of 
producing hats shall increase, not in value (as in the pre- 
eeding case), but in quantity. Labour is still at its old 
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value of 3s. a-day; but, from increased difficulty in any 
part of the process, five days’ labour are now spent on the 
production of a hat instead of four. In this second case, 
Pheedrus, how much will be paid to the labourer ? 

Phed. Precisely as much as in the first case : that is, 15s. 

X. True: the labourer on hats receives 15s. in the 
second case as well as in the first; but in the first case for 
four days’ labour, in the second for five: consequently, in 
the second case, wages (or the value of labour) have not 
risen at all, whereas in the first case wages have risen by 
25 per cent. 

Phed. Doubtless: but what is your inference ? 

x. My inference is as follows: according to yourself 
and Adam Smith, and all those who overlook the mo- 
mentous difference between the quantity and the value of 
labour, fancying that these are mere varieties of expres- 
sion for the same thing, the price of hats ought in the two 
cases stated to be equally raised—viz., 3s. in each case 
If then it be utterly untrue that the price of hats would 
be equally raised in the two cases, it will follow that an 
alteration in the value of the producing labour and an 
alteration in its quantity must terminate in a very different 
result; and consequently the one alteration cannot be the 
same as the other, as you insisted. 

Phed. Doubtless. 

X. Now then let me tell you, Phedrus, that the price 
of hats would not be equally raised in the two cases: in the 
second case the price of a hat will rise by 3s., in the first 
case it will not rise at all. 

Phed. How so, X? How so? Your own statement 
supposes that the labourer receives 15s. for four days in- 
stead of 12s., that is, 3s. more. Now, if the price does 
not rise to meet this rise of labour, I demand to know 
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whence the labourer is to obtain this additional 3s. If . 
the buyers of hats do not pay him in the price of hats, I 
presume that the buyers of shoes will not pay him. The 
poor devil must be paid by somebody. 

X. You are facetious, my friend. The man must be 
paid, as you say; but not by the buyers of hats any more 
than by the buyers of shoes: for the price of hats cannot 
possibly rise in such a case, as I have said before. And, 
that I may demonstrate this, let us assume that when 
the labour spent on a hat cost 12s., the rate of profits 
was 50 per cent.; it is of no consequence what rate be 
fixed on: assuming this rate, therefore, the price of a hat 
would at that time be 18s. Now, when the quantity of 
labour rose from four to five days, this fifth day would 
add three shillings to the amount of wages; and the price 
of a hat would rise in consequence from 18s. to a guinea. 
On the other hand, when the value of labour rose from 12s. 
to 15s., the price of a hat would not rise by one farthing, 
but would still continue at 18s. 

Phed. Again I ask, then, who is to pay the 3s. ? 

X. The 3s. will be paid out of profits. 

Phed. What, without reimbursement ? 

AX. Assuredly without a farthing of reimbursement: it is 
Mr Ricardo’s doctrine that no variation in either profits 
or wages can ever affect price; if wages rise or fall, the 
only consequence is that profits must fall or rise by the 
same sum; so again, if profits rise or fall, wages must fall 
or rise accordingly. 

Phed. You mean then to assert that, when the value of 
the labour rises (as in the first of your two cases) by 3s., 
this rise must be paid out of the 6s. which had previously 
gone to profits. 

X. Ido; and yonr resson for questioning this opinion 
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is, I am sure, because you think that no capitalist would 
consent to have his profits thus diminished, but would 
liberate himself from this increased expense by charging 
it upon the price. Now, if I prove that he cannot liberate 
himself in this way, and that it is a matter of perfect in- 
difference to him whether the price rises or not, because in 
either case he must lose the 3s., I suppose that I shall 
have removed the sole ground you have for opposing me. 

Phed. You are right: prove this, X., “et eris mihi 
magnus Apollo.” 

X. Tell me then, Phedrus, when the value of labour 
rises—in other words, when wages rise—what is it that 
causes them to rise? 

Phed. Ay, what is it that causes them, as you say? I 
should be glad to hear your opinion on that subject. 

X. My opinion is, that there are only two* great cases 
in which wages rise or seem to rise : 

1. When money sinks in value; for then, of course, the 
labourer must have more wages nominally, in order to 
have the same virtually. But this is obviously nothing 
more than an apparent rise. 

2. When those commodities rise upon which wages are 
spent. <A rise in port wine, in jewels, or in horses, will 
not affect wages, because these commodities are not con- 
sumed by the labourer ; but a rise in manufactured goods 
of certain kinds, upon which perhaps two-fifths of his 
wages are spent, will tend to raise wages: and a rise in 


* There is another case in which wages have a constant tendency 
to rise—viz., when the population increases more slowly than the 
demand for labour. But this case it is not necessary to introduce 
into the dialogue: first, because it is gradual and insensible in its 
operation ; secondly, because, if it were otherwise, it would not dis- 
turb any part of the argument. 
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certain kinds of food, upon which perhaps the other three- 
fifths are spent, will raise them still more. Now, the first 
case being only an apparent rise, this is the only case in 
which wages can be said really to rise. 

Phed. You are wrong, X.; I can tell you of a third case 
which occurs to me whilst you are speaking. Suppose 
that there were a great deficiency of labourers in any trade,’ 
as in the hatter’s trade for instance, that would bea reason 
why wages should rise in the hatter’s trade. 

X. Doubtless, until the deficiency were supplied, which 
it soon would be by the stimulus of higher wages. But 
this is a case of market value, when the supply happens not 
to be on a level with the demand: now, throughout the 
present conversation I wish studiously to keep clear of any 
reference to market value, and to consider exclusively that 
mode of exchangeable value which is usually called natural 
value—z. ¢., where value is wholly uninfluenced by any re- 
dundancy or deficiency of the quantity. Waiving this 
third case, therefore, as not belonging to the present dis- 
cussion, there remains only the second; and I am entitled 
to say that no cause can really and permanently raise wages 
but a rise in the price of those articles on which wages are 
spent. in the instance above stated, where the hatter’s 
wages rose from 3s. to 3s. 9d. a-day, some commodity 
must previously have risen on which the hatter spent his 
wages. Let this be corn, and let corn constitute one-half 
of the hatter’s expenditure; on which ‘supposition, as his 
wages rose by 25 per cent., it follows that corn must have 
risen by 50 per cent. Now tell me, Phedras, will this rise 
in the value of corn affect the hatter’s wages only; or will 
it affect wages in general? 

Phed. Wages in general, of course: there can be no rea- 
son why hatters should eat more corn than any other men. 
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X. Wages in general, therefore, will rise by 25 per cent. 
Now, when the wages of the hatter rose in that proportion, 
you contended that this rise must be charged upon the 
price of hats; and the price of a hat having been pre- 
viously 18s., you insisted that it must now be 218.; in which 
case a rise in wages of 25 per cent. would have raised the 
price of hats about 164 per cent. And, if this were pos- 
sible, two great doctrines of Mr Ricardo would have been 
overthrown at one blow: Ist, that which maintains that 
no article can increase in price except from a previous 
increase in the quantity of labour necessary to its produc- 
tion: for here is no increase in the quantity of the labour, 
bat simply in its value; 2d, that no rise in the value of labour 
can ever settle upon price; but that all increase of wages 
will be paid oat of profits, and all increase of profits out of 
wages. I shall now, however, extort a sufficient defence of 
Mr Ricardo from your own concessions. For you acknow- 
ledge that the same cause which raises the wages of the 
hatter, will raise wages universally, and in the same ratio 
—z. e., by 25 per cent. And, if such a rise in wages could 
taise the price of hats by 164% per cent., it must raise all 
other commodities whatsoever by 164 per cent. Now 
tell me, Pheedrus, when all commodities without exception 
are raised by 164 per cent., in what proportion will the 
power of money be diminished under every possible appli- 
cation of it ? 

Phed. Manifestly by 164 per cent. 

X. If so, Phedrus, you must now acknowledge that it 
is a matter of perfect indifference to the hatter whether the 
price of hats rise or not, since he cannot under any cir- 
cumstances escape the payment of the 3s. If the price 
should not rise (as assuredly it will not), he pays the 3s. 
directly ; if the price were to rise by 3s., this implies of 
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necessity that prices rise universally (for it would answer no 
purpose of your argument to suppose that hatters escaped - 
an evil which affected all other trades). Now, if prices rise 
universally, the hatter undoubtedly escapes the direct pay- 
ment of the 3s., but he pays it indirectly; inasmuch as 
£116: 10s. is now become necessary to give him the same 
command of labour and commodities which was previously 
given by £100. Have you any answer to these deductions ? 

Phed. 1 must confess I have none. 

X. If so, and no answer is possible, then I have here 
given you a demonstration of Mr Ricardo’s great law— 
That no product of labour whatsoever can be affected in 
value by any variations in the value of the producing 
labour. But, if not by variations in its value, then of 
necessity by variations in its quantity, for no other varia- 
tions are possible. 

Phed. But at first sight, you know, variations in the value 
of labour appear to affect the value of its product: yet you 
have shown that the effect of such variations is defeated, 
and rendered nugatory in the end. Now is it not possible 
that some such mode of argument may be applied to the 
case of variations in the quantity of labour? 

X. By no means: the reason why all variations in the 
value of labour are incapable of transferring themselves to 
the value of its product is this, that these variations ex- 
tend to all kinds of labour, and therefore to all commodi- 
ties alike: now that which raises or depresses all things 
equally, leaves their relations to each other undisturbed. 
In order to disturb the relations of value between A, B, 
and C, I must raise one at the same time that I do not 
raise another; depress one, and not depress another ; raise 
or depress them unequally. This is necessarily done by 
any variations in the quantity of labour. For example, 
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when more or less labour became requisite for the produc- 
tion of hats, that variation could not fail to affect the 
value of hats, for the variation was confined exclusively to 
hats, and arose out of some circumstance peculiar to hats; 
and no more labour was on that account requisite for the 
production of gloves, or wine, or carriages. Consequently, 
these and all other articles remaining unaffected, whilst 
hats required 25 per cent. more labour, the previous rela- 
tion between hats and all other commodities was disturbed 
—1i.e., @ real effect was produced on the value of hats. 
Whereas, when hats without requiring a greater quantity 
of labour were simply produced by labour at a higher 
value, this change could not possibly disturb the relation 
between hats and any other commodities, because they were 
all equally affected by it. If by some application of any 
mechanic or chemical discovery to the process of making 
candles the labour of that process were diminished by one- 
third, the value of candles would fall; for the relation of 
candles to all other articles, in which no such abridgment 
of labour had been effected, would be immediately altered: 
two days’ labour would now produce the same quantity of 
candles as three days’ labour before the discovery. But 
if, on the other hand, the wages of three days had simply 
fallen in value to the wages of two days—that is, if the 
labourer received only 6s. for three days instead of 9s.— 
this could not affect the value of candles; for the fall of 
wages, extending to all other things whatsoever, would 
leave the relations between them all undisturbed; every- 
thing else, which had required 9s. worth of labour, would 
now require 6s. worth; and a pound of candles would ex- 
change for the same quantity of everything as before. 
Hence it appears that no cause can possibly affect the value 

of anything—z.c., its exchangeable relation to other things 
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—but an increase or dimination in the quantity of labour 
required for its production: and the prices of all things 
whatsoever represent the quantity of labour by which they 
are severally produced; and the value of .A is to the value 
of B universally as the quantity of labour which produces 
A to the quantity of labour which produces B. 


Here, then, is the great law of value as first explained 
by Mr Ricardo. Adam Smith oniformly takes it for 
granted that an alteration in the quantity of labour, and 
an alteration in wages (ze. the value of labour), are the 
same thing, and will produce the same effects: and hence 
he never distinguishes the two cases, but everywhere uses 
the two expressions as synonymous. If A, which had 
hitherto required 16s. worth of labour for its production, 
should to-morrow require only 12s. worth, Adam Smith 
would have treated it as a matter of no importance whether 
this change had arisen from some discovery in the art of 
manufacturing A which reduced the quaatity of labour re- 
quired from four days to three, or simply from some fall 
in wages which reduced the value of a day’s labour from 4s. 
to 3s. Yet in the former case A would fall considerably 
in price as soon as the discovery ceased to be monopolised; 
whereas in the latter case we have seen that A could not 
possibly vary im price by one farthing. 

Phed. In what way do you suppose that Adam Smith 
came to make so great an oversight, as I now confess it 
to be? 

X. Mr Malthus represents Adam Smith as not having 
sufficiently explained himself on the subject. “‘ He does not 
make it quite clear,” says Mr Malthus, “ whether he adopts 
for his principle of valae the quantity of the producing 
labour or its value.” But this is a most erroneous repre- 
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sentation. There is not a chapter in the “ Wealth of 
Nations” in which it is not made redundantly clear, that 
Adam Smith adopts both laws as mere varieties of expres- 
sion for one and the same law. This being so, how could 
he possibly make an election between two things which he 
constantly confounded and regarded as identical? The 
truth is, Adam Smith’s attention was never directed to the 
question: he suspected no distinction; no man of his day, 
or before his day, had ever suspected it; none of the French 
or Italian writers on Political Economy had ever suspected 
it; indeed, none of them has suspected it to this hour. One 
single writer before Mr Ricardo has insisted on the quantity 
of labour as the true ‘ground of value; and what is very 
singular at ® period when Political Economy was in the 
rudest state—viz., in the early part of Charles II.’s reign. 
This writer was Sir William Petty, a man who would have 
greatly advanced the science, if he had been properly 
seconded by his age. Ina remarkable passage, too long 
for quotation, he has expressed the law of value with a 
Ricardian accuracy : but it is scarcely possible that even 
he was aware of his own accuracy; for, though he has 
asserted that the reason why any two articles exchange for 
each other (as so much corn of Europe, suppose, for so much 
silver of Peru), is because the same quantity of labour has 
been employed on their production; and though he has 
certainly not vitiated the purity of this principle by the 
usual heteronomy (if you will allow me a learned word)— 
t.e., by the introduction of the other and opposite law de- 
rived from the value of this labour—yet it is probable that 
in thus abstaining he was guided by mere accident, and not 
by any conscious purpose of contradistinguishing the one 
law from the other; because, had that been his purpose, he 
would hardly have contented himself with forbearing to 
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affirm, but would formally have denied, the false law. For 
it can never be sufficiently impressed upon the student’s 
mind, that it brings him not one step nearer to the truth 
to say, that the value of A is determined by the quantity 
of labour which produces it, unless by that proposition he 
means, that it is not determined by the value of the labour 
which produces it. 

To return to Adam Smith; not only has he “ made it 
quite clear” that he confounded the two laws, and had 
never been summoned to examine whether they led to dif- 
ferent results—but [ go farther, and will affirm that, if he 
had been summoned to such an examination, he could not 
have pursued it with any success until the discovery of the 
true law of Profits. For, in the case of the hats as before 
argued, he would have said, “ The wages of the hatter, 
whether they have been augmented by increased quantity 
of labour, or by increased value of labour, must in any case 
be paid.” Now, what is the answer? They must be paid, 
but from what fund? Adam Smith knew of no fund, nor 
could know of any, until Mr Ricardo had ascertained the 
true law of Profits, except Price: in either case, therefore, 
as Political Economy then stood, he was compelled to 
conclude that the 15s. would be paid out of the price—z.e., 
that the whole difference between the 12s. and the 15s. 
would settle upon the purchaser. But we now know that 
this will happen only in the case when the difference has 
arisen from increased labour; and that every farthing of 
the difference, which arises from increased value of labour, 
will be paid out of another fund—viz., Profits. But this 
conclusion could not be arrived at without the new theory 
of Profits (as will be seen more fully when we come to that 
theory); and thus one error was the necessary parent of 
another. 
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Here I will pause, and must beg you to pardon my long 
speeches, in consideration of the extreme importance of the 
subject; for everything in Political Economy depends, as I 
said before, on the law of value; and I have not happened 
to meet with one writer who seemed fully to understand 
Mr Ricardo’s law, and still less who seemed to perceive the 
immense train of consequences which it involves. 

Phed. 1 now see enough to believe that Mr Ricardo is 
right; and, if so, it is clear that all former writers are 
wrong. Thus far I am satisfied with your way of conduct- 
ing the argument, though some little confusion still clouds 
my view. But, with regard to the consequences you speak 
of, how do you explain that under so fundamental an error 
(as you represent it) many writers, but above all Adam 
Smith, should have been able to deduce so large a body of 
truth, that we all regard him as one of the chief benefactors 
to the science ? 

X. The fact is, that his good sense interfered everywhere 
to temper the extravagant conclusions into which a severe 
logician could have driven him.* At this very day, a 


meee 


* The “ Wealth of Nations” has never yet been ably reviewed, 
nor satisfactorily edited. The edition of Mr Buchanan is un- 
questionably the best, and displays great knowledge of Political 
Economy as it stood before the revolution effected by Mr Ricardo. 
But having the misfortune to appear immediately before that re- 
volution, it is already to some degree an obsolete book. Even for 
its own date, however, it was not good as an edition of Adam Smith, 
its value lying chiefly in the body of original disquisitions which 
composed the fourth volume; for the notes not only failed to cor- 
rect the worst errors of Adam Smith (which indeed in many cases is 
saying no more than that Mr Buchanan did not forestall Mr Ri- 
cardo), but were also deficient in the history of English finance, 
and generally in the knowledge of facts. How much reason there 
is to call for a new edition, with a commentary adapted to the ex- 
isting state of the science, will appear on this consideration: the 
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French and an English economist have reared a Babel of 
far more elaborate errors on this subject; M. Say, I mean, 
and Mr Malthus—both ingenious writers, both eminently 
illogical, especially the latter, with whose “ confusion worse 
confounded” on the subject of value, if reviewed by some 
unsparing Rhadamanthus of logical justice, I believe that 
chaos would appear a model of order and light. Yet the 
very want of logic, which has betrayed these two writers 
into so many errors, has befriended them in escaping from 
their consequences ; for they leap with the utmost agility 
over all obstacles to any conclusions which their good sense 
points out to them as just, however much at war with their 
own premises. With respect to the confusion which you 
complain of as still clinging to the subject, this naturally 
attends the first efforts of the mind to disjoin two ideas 


“Wealth of Nations” is the text-book resorted to by all students 
of Political Economy. One main problem of this science, if not 
the main problem (as Mr Ricardo thinks), is to determine the laws 
which regulate Rent, Profit, and Wages; but everybody who is 
acquainted with the present state of the science must acknowledge, 
that precisely on these three points it affords “very little satisfactory 
information.” These last words are the gentle criticism of Mr Ri- 
cardo; but the truth is, that not only does it afford very little infor- 
mation on the great heads of Rent, Profits, and Wages, but (which 
is much worse) it gives very false and misleading information. 

P.S.—September 27, 1854.—It is suggested to me by a friend, that, 
in this special notice of Mr Buchanan’s edition, I shall be inter- 
preted as having designed some covert reflection upon the edition 
of Adam Smith published by Mr M‘Culloch. My summary answer 
to any such insinuation is, that this whole paper was written in 
the spring of 1824, 2.¢., thirty and a-half years ago; at which time, 
to the best of my knowledge, Mr M‘Culloch had not so much as 
meditated any such edition. Jet me add that, if I had seen or 
fancied any reason for a criticism unfriendly to Mr M‘Culloch, or 
to any writer whatever, I should not have offered it indirectly, but 
openly, frankly, and in the spirit of liberal candour due to an 
honourable contemporary. 
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which have constantly been regarded as one. But, as we 
advance in our discussions, illustration and proof will gra- 
dually arise from all quarters, to the great principle of Mr 
Ricardo which we have just been considering; besides 
which, this principle is itself so much required for the illus- 
tration and proof of other principles, that the mere prac- 
tice of applying it will soon sharpen your eye to a steady 
familiarity with all its aspects. 


DIALOGUE THE SECOND. 


REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM. 


Phil. X., I see, is not yet come: I hope he does not mean 
to break his appointment, for I have a design upon him. 
I have been considering his argument against the possibility 
of any change in price arising out of a change in the value 
of labour, and I have detected a flaw in it which he can 
never get over. I have him, sir—I have him as fast as 
ever spider had a fly. 

Phed. Don’t think it, my dear friend : you are a dexterous 
retiartus; but a gladiator who is armed with Ricardian 
weapons will cut your net to pieces. He is too strong in 
his cause, 93 I am well satisfied from what passed yester- 
day. He'll slaughter you: to use the racy expression of a 
friend of mine in describing the redundant power with 
which one fancy boxer disposed of another, he’ll slaughter 
you “with ease and affluence.” But here he comes.— 
Well, X., you’re just come in time. Philebus says that you 
are a fly, whilst Ae is a murderous spider, and that he’ll 
slaughter you with ‘ease and affluence;” and, all things 
considered, I am inclined to think he will. 

Pjal. Pheedrus does not report the matter quite accu- 
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rately ; however, it is true that I believe myself to have 
detected a fatal error in your argument of yesterday on 
the case of the hat; and it is this:—-When the value of 
labour rose by 25 per cent., you contended that this rise 
would be paid out of profits. Now up to a certain limit 
this may be possible; beyond that it is impossible. For 
the price of the hat was supposed to be 18s.; and the price 
of the labour being assumed originally at 12s.—leaving 6s. 
for profits—it is very possible that a rise in wages of no 
more than 8s. may be paid out of these profits. But, as 
this advance in wages increases, it comes nearer and nearer 
to that point at which it will be impossible for profits to 
pay it; -since, let the advance once reach the whole 6s., 
and all motive for producing hats will be extinguished ; and 
let it advance to 7s., there will in that case be no fund at 
all left out of which the seventh shilling can be paid, even 
if the capitalist were disposed to relinquish all his profits. 
Now, scriously, you will hardly maintain that the hat could 
not rise to the price of 19s.—or of any higher sum ? 

A. Recollect, Philebus, what it is that I maintain; as- 
suredly the hat may rise to the price of 19s., or of any 
higher sum, but not as a consequence of the cause you as- 
sign. Taking your case, I do maintain that it is impossible 
the hat should exceed or even reach 18s. When I say 
18s., however, you must recollect that the particular sum 
of 12s. for labour, and 6s. for profits, were taken only for 
the sake of illustration; translating the sense of the pro- 
position into universal forms, what I assert is, that the rise 
in the value of the labour can go no further than the 
amount of profits will allow it: profits swallowed up, there 
will remain no fund out of which an increase of wages can 
be paid, and the production of hats will cease. 

Plul, This is the sense in which I understood you; and 
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in this sense I wish that you would convince me that the 
hat could not, under the circumstances supposed, advance 
to 19s. or 20s. 

X. Perhaps in our conversation on Wages, you will see 
this more irresistibly ; you yourself will then shrink from 
affirming the possibility of such an advance as from an ob- 
vious absurdity ; meantime, here is a short demonstration 
of it, which I am surprised that Mr Ricardo did not use 
as the strongest and most compendious mode of establish- 
ing his doctrine. 

Let it be possible that the hat may advance to 19s.; or, 
to express this more generally, from x (or 18s.}—which it 
was worth before the rise in wages—to x + y; that is to 
say, the hat will now be worth x + y quantity of money— 
having previously been worth no more than z. That is 
your meaning ? 

Phil. It is. 

X. And if in money, of necessity in everything else; be- 
cause otherwise, if the hat were worth more money only, 
but more of nothing besides, that would simply argue that 
money had fallen in value; in which case undoubtedly tke 
hat might rise in any proportion that money fell; but then 
without gaining any increased value, which is essential to 
your argument. 

Phil. Certainly ; if in money, then in everything else. 

XX. Therefore, for instance, in gloves; having previously 
been worth 4 pair of buckskin gloves, the hat will now be 
worth 4 pair + y? 

Phil. Tt will. 

X. But, Philebus, either the rise in wages is universal 
or it is not universal. If not universal, it must be a case 
of accidental rise from mere scarcity of hands; which is 


the case of » rise in market value; and that is not the case 
VOL. IV. P 
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of Mr Ricardo, who is laying down the laws of natural 
value. It is therefore universal; but, if universal, the gloves 
from the same cause will have risen from the value of x 
tox+y. 

Hence, therefore, the price of the hat, estimated in gloves, 
is=xo+y. 

And again, the price of the gloves, estimated in hats, 
is = © + y. 

In other words H — y =z. 

H + y=. 

That is to say, H-y=H+y. 

Phed. Which, I suppose, is an absurdity ; and in fact it 
turns out, Philebus, that he has slaughtered you with ‘ease 
and affluence.” 

X. And this absurdity must be eluded by him who under- 
takes to show that a rise in the wages of labour can be 
transferred to the value of its product. 


DIALOGUE THE THIRD. 


[Et sequiori sane animo feres, cum hic de primis agatur principiis, 
si superstitiose omnia examinavi,—viamque quasi palpando singala- 
que curiosiis contrectando, lente me promovi et testudineo gradu. 
Video enim ingenium humanum ita comparatum esse—ut facilius 
longe quid consequens sit dispiciat, quam quid in natura primo verum; 
nostramque omnium conditionem non multum ab illé Archimedis 
abludere—Aog zou ow xt xivyow tyvy ynv. Ubi primum figamus 
pedemn, invenire multo magis satagimus, quam (ubi invenimus) ulter- 
ius progredi.—Henricus Morus in Epist. ad Cartesium. } 


PRINCIPLE OF VALUE CONTINUED. 


Phed. In our short conversation of yesterday, X., you 
parried an objection brought forward by Philebus in a way 
which JI thought satisfactory. You reduced him to an 
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absurdity, or what seemed such. In fact, I did verily be- 
lieve that you had slaughtered Philebus; and so I told him. 
But we have since reconsidered the matter, and have settled 
it between ourselves that your answer will not do; that 
your “absurdity,” in fact, is a very absurd absurdity. 
Philebus will tell you why. I for my part shall have 
enough to do to take care of a little argument of my own, 
which is designed to meet something that passed in our 
first dialogue. Now my private conviction is—that both 
I and Philebus shall be cudgelled ; I am satisfied that such 
will be the issue of the business. And my reason for think- 
ing so is this—that I already see enough to discern a char- 
acter of boldness and determination in Mr Ricardo’s doc- 
trines which needs no help from sneaking equivocations, 
and this with me is a high presumption that he is in the 
right. In whatever rough way his theories are tossed 
about, they seem always, like a cat, to light upon their legs. 
But notwithstanding this, as long as there is a possibility 
that he may be in the wrong, I shall take it for granted 
that he is, and do my best to prove him so. 

X. For which, Phedrus, I shall feel greatly indebted to 
you. Weare told of Trajan, that, in the camp exercises, 
he not only tolerated hard blows, but courted them; “alacer 
virtute militum, et letus quoties aut cassidi suse aut clypeo 
gravior ictus incideret. Laudabat quippe ferientes, horta- 
}aturque ut auderent.” When one of our theatres let 
down an iron curtain upon the stage as a means of insu- 
lating the audience from any fire amongst the scenery, and 
sent men to prove the strength of this curtain by playing 
upon it with sledge-hammers in the sight and hearing of 
the public—who would not have laughed at the hollowness 
of the mummery, if the blows had been gentle, considerate, 
and forbearing? A “make-believe” blow would have im- 
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plied a ‘“ make-believe” hammer and a “ make-believe ” 
curtain. No!—hammer away, like Charles Martel; “fillup 
me with a three-man beetle;” be to me a malleus hereticorum ; 
come like Spenser’s Talus—an iron man with an iron flail, 
and thresh out the straw of my logic; rack me; put me 
to the question; get me down; jump upon me; kick me; 
throttle me; put an end to me in any way you can. 

Phed. I will, I will, my dear friend; anything to oblige 
you; anything for peace. So now tie yourself to the stake, 
whilst we bait you. And you begin, Philebus; anmuzzle. 

Phil. I shall be brief. The case of the hat is what I 
stand upon; and, by the way, I am much obliged to you, X., 
for having stated the question in that shape; it has fur- 
nished me with a very manageable formula for recalling 
the principle at issue. The wages alter from two different 
causes—in one case, because there is the same quantity of 
labour at a different rate; in another case, because there 
is a different quantity at the same rate. In the latter case, 
it is agreed that the alteration settles upon price; in the 
former case, you affirm that it will not: I affirm that it will. 
I bring an argument to prove it; which argument you 
attempt to parry by another. But in this counter argu- 
ment of yours it strikes me that there lurks a petitio prin- 
cipit. Indeed, [ am sure of it. For observe the course of 
our reasoning. I charge it upon your doctrine as an ab- 
surd consequence—that, if the increase of wages must be 
paid out of profits, then this fund will at length be eaten 
out; and, a8 soon as it is, there will be no fund at all for 
paying any further increase; and the production must 
cease. Now what in effect is your answer? Why, that as 
soon as profits are all eaten up, the production will cease. 
And this you call reducing me to an absurdity. But where 
is the absurdity? Your answer is in fact an identical pro- 
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position; for, when you say, “As soon as profits are ab- 
sorbed,” I retort, Ay, no doubt “as soon” as they are; 
but when will that be? It requires no Ricardo to tell us 
that, when profits are absorbed, they will be absorbed ; what 
I deny is, that they ever can be absorbed. For, as fast as 
wages increase, what is to hinder price from increasing 
pari passu? In which case profits will never be absorbed. 
It is easy enough to prove that price will not increase, if 
you may assume that profits will not remain stationary. 
For then you have assumed the whole point in dispute ; 
and after that, of course you have the game in your own 
hands; since it is self-evident that if anybody is made up 
of two parts P and W, so adjusted that all which is gained 
by either must be lost by the other, then that body can 
never inerease. | 

Phed. Nor decrease. 

Phil. No, nor decrease. -If my head must of necessity 
lose as much weight as my trunk gains, and wee versa, then 
it is a clear case that I shall never be heavier. But why 
cannot my head remain stationary, whilst my trunk grows 
heavier? This is what you had to prove, and you have 
not proved it. | 

Phed. Oh! it’s scandalous to think how he has duped 
us; his ‘ reductio” turns out to be the merest swindling. 

X. No, Phedrus—I beg your pardon. It is very true 
I did not attempt to prove that your head might not 
remain stationary ; I could not have proved this directly, 
without anticipating a doctrine out of its place; but I 
proved it indirectly, by showing that, if it were supposed 
possible, an absurdity would follow from that supposition. 
I said, and I say again, that the doctrine of wages will show 
the very supposition itself to be absurd; but, until we 
come to that doctrine, I content myself with proving that, 
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let that supposition seem otherwise ever so reasonable 
(the supposition, namely, that profits may be stationary 
whilst wages are advancing), yet it draws after it one absurd 
consequence—viz., that a thing may be bigger than that to 
which it is confessedly equal. Look back to the notes of 
our conversation, and you will see that this is as I say. 
You say, Philebus, that I prove profits in a particular case 
to be incapable of remaining stationary, by assuming that 
price cannot increase; or, if I am called upon to prove that 
assumption—viz., that price cannot increase—I do it only by 
assuming that profits in that case are incapable of remain- 
ing stationary. But, if I had reasoned thus, I should not 
only have been guilty of a petitio principii (as you alleged), 
but also of a circle. Here then I utterly disclaim and re- 
nounce either assumption; I do not ask you to grant me 
that price must continue stationary in the case supposed ; 
I do not ask you to grant me that profits must recede in the 
case supposed. Onthe contrary, I will not havethem granted 
to me; I insist on your refusing both of these principles. 

Phil. Well, I do refase them. 

Phed. So do I. Yl do anything in reason as well as 
another. ‘If one night give a testril ——”* 

X. Then let us suppose the mines from which we obtain 
our silver to be in England. 

Phed. What for? Why am I to suppose this? I don’t 
know but you have some trap in it. 

X. No; a Newcastle coal mine, or a Cornwall tin mine, 
will answer the purpose of my argument just as well. But 
it is more convenient to use silver as the illustration; and 
I suppose it to be in England simply to avoid intermixing 
any question about foreign trade. Now when the hat 


* Sir Andrew Aguecheek, in “ Twelfth Night.” 
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sold for 18s., on Mr Ricardo’s principle why did it sell for 
that sum? 

Phil. I suppose, because the quantity of silver in that 
sum is assumed to be the product of four days’ labour in a 
silver mine. 

X. Certainly; because it is the product of the same 
quantity of labour as that which produced the hat. Call- 
ing 20s., therefore, 4 ounces of silver, the hat was worth 
9 -10ths of 4 ounces. Now, when wages advance from 12s. 
to 14s., profits (you allege) will not pay this advance, but 
price. On this supposition the price of the hat will now 
be—what ? | 

Phil. Twenty shillings; leaving, as before, 6s. for profit. 

X. Six shillings upon 14s. are not the same rate of profit 
as 6s. upon 12s.; but no matter; it does not affect the 
argument. The hat is now worth 4 entire ounces of 
silvey, having previously been worth 4 ounces minus 
tenth of 4 ounces. But the product of 4 days’ labour in a 
silver mine must also advance in value for the same cause. 
Four ounces of silver, which is that product, will now 
have the same power or value as 22°22s, had before, 
Consequently the 4 ounces of silver, which had previously 
commanded in exchange a hat and the 9th of a hat, will 
now command a hat and 2~—9ths, fractions neglected. 
Hence, therefore, a hat will, upon any Anti-Ricardian 
theory, manifestly buy 4 ounces of silver; and yet, at the 
same time, it will not buy 4 ounces by 1—5th part of 4 
ounces. Silver and the denominations of its qualities 
being familiar, make it more convenient to use that metal ; 
but substitute lead, iron, coal, or anything whatsoever-— 
the argument is the same, being in fact a universal demon- 
stration that variations in wages cannot produce corre- 
sponding variations in price. . 
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Phed. Say no more, X.; I see that you are right; and 
it’s all over with our cause, unless I retrieve it. To think 
that the whole cause of the Anti-Ricardian economy should 
devolve upon me! that fate should ordain me to be the 
Atlas on whose unworthy shoulders the whole system is 
to rest. This being my destiny, I ought to have been 
built a little stronger. However, no matter. I heartily 
pray that I may prove too strong for you; though at the 
same time I am convinced I shall not. Remember, there- 
fore, that you have no right to exult if you toss and gore 
me, for I tell you beforehand that you will. And, if you 
do, that only proves me to be in the right—and a very 
sagacious person; since my argument has all the appear- 
- ance of being irresistible, and yet such is my discernment, 
that I foresee most acutely that it will turn out a most 
absurd one. It is this: your answer to Philebus issues in 
this—that a thing A is shown to be at once more valuable 
and yet not more valuable than the same thing B. Now 
this answer I take by the horns; it is possible for A to be 
more and yet not more valuable than the same thing. For 
example, my hat shall be more valuable than the gloves; 
more valuable, that is, than the gloves were; and yet not more 
valuable than the gloves; not more valuable, that is, than 
the gloves now are. So of the wages; all things preserve 
their former relations, because all are equally raised. This 
is my little argument. What do you think of it? Will it do? 

X. No. 

Phed. Why, so I told you. 

X. I have the pleasure then to assure you that you 
were perfectly right. It will not do. But I understand 
you perfectly. You mean to evade my argument that the 
increase of wages shall settle upon profits; according to 
this argument, it will settle upon price, and not upon profits; 
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yet again on price in such a way as to escape the absurdity 
of two relations of value existing between the very same 
things. But, Phedrus, this rise will be a mere meta- 
physical ens, and no real rise. The hat, you say, has risen; 
but still it commands no more of the gloves, because they 
also have risen. How then has either risen? The rise is 
purely ideal. 

Phed. It isso, X.; but that I did not overlook; for tell 
me—on Mr Ricardo’s principle, will not all things double 
their value simultaneously, if the quantity of labour spent 
in producing all should double simultaneously ? 

X. It will, Phedrus. 

Phed. And yet nothing will exchange for more or less 
than before. | 

X. True; but the rise is not ideal for all that, but will 
affect everybody. A pound of wheat, which previously 
bought three pounds of salt, will still buy three pounds; 
but then the salt-maker and the wheat-maker will have 
only one pound of those articles where before he had two. 
However, the difference between the two cases cannot fully 
be understood, without a previous examination of certain 
distinctions, which I will make the subject of our next 
dialogue; and the rather, because, apart from our present 
question, at every step we should else be embarrassed, as 
all others have been, by the perplexity attending these 
distinctions. Meantime, as an auswer to your argument, 
the following consideration will be quite sufficient. The 
case which your argument respects is that in which wages 
are supposed to rise? Why? In consequence of a real 
rise in corn or something else. As a means of meeting 
this rise, wages rise; but the increased value of wages is 
only a means to an end, and the labourer cares about the 
rise only in that light. The end is—to give him the same 
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quantity of corn, suppose. That end attained, he cares 
nothing about the means by which it is attained. Now 
your ideal rise of wages does not attain this end. The 
corn has really risen; this is the first step. In consequence 
of thisian ideal rise follows in all things, which evades the 
absurdities of a real rise—and evades the Ricardian doc- 
trine of profits; but then only by also evading any real 
rise in wages, the necessity of which (in order to meet the 
real rise in corn) first led to the whole movement of price. 
But this you will more clearly see after our next dialogue. 


DIALOGUE THE FOURTH. 


ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF TWO CELEBRATED DISTINCTIONS 
IN THE THEORY OF VALUE. 


A. Now, gentlemen, I come to a question which on a 
double-account is interesting ; first, because it is indispens- 
able to the fluency of our future progress that this ques- 
tion should be once for all decided; secondly, because it 
furnishes an experimentum crucis for distinguishing a true 
knowledge of Mr Ricardo’s theory from a spurious or half- 
knowledge. Many a man will accompany Mr Ricardo thus 
far, and will keep his seat pretty well until he comes to the 
point which we have now reached—at which point scarcely 
one in & thousand will escape being unhorsed. 

Phed. Which one most assuredly will not be myself. 
For I have a natural alacrity in losing my seat, and gravi- 
tate so determinately to the ground, that (like a Roman of 
old) I ride without stirrups, by way of holding myself in 
constant readiness for projection; upon the least hint, 
anticipating my horse’s wishes on that point, and throwing 
myself off as fast as possible; for what’s the use of taking 
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the negative side in a dispute where one’s horse takes the 
affirmative? So I leave it to Philebus to ride through 
the steeple-chase you will lead him; his be the honour of 
the day—and his the labour. 

X. But that cannot be; Philebus is bound in duty to be 
dismounted, for the sake of keeping Mr Malthus with many 
others in countenance. For at this point, Phedrus, more 
than at other almost, there is a sad confusion of lords and 
gentlemen that I could name thrown out of the saddle pell- 
mell upon their mother earth, 


Phil. “So they among themselves in pleasant vein 
Stood scoffing.” 


I suppose I may add— 


“Heighten’d in their thoughts beyond 
All doubt of victory.” : 


Meantime, what is it you allude to? 

X. You are acquainted, I doubt not, Philebus, with the 
common distinction between real and nominal value; and 
in your judgment upon that distinction I presume that 
you adopt the doctrine of Mr Malthus. 

Phil. 1 do; but I know not why you should call it the 
doctrine of Mr Malthus; for, though he has re-urged it 
against Mr Ricardo, yet originally it belongs to Adam Smith. 

X. Not so, Philebus; a distinction between real and 
nominal value was made by Adam Smith, but not alto- 
gether the distinction of Mr Malthus. It is true that Mr 
Malthus tells us (“ Polit. Econ.,” p. 63), that the distinc- 
tion is “ exactly the same.” But in this he is inaccurate ; 
for neither is it exactly the same; nor, if it had been, 
could Mr Malthus have urged it in his “ Political Economy” 
with the same consistency as its original author. This 
you will see hereafter. But no matter; how do you under- 
stand the distinction ? 

Phil, “TI continue to think,” with Mr Malthus, and in his 
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words, “that the most proper definition of real value in 
exchange, in contradistinction to nominal value in ex- 
change, is the power of commanding the necessaries and 
conveniences of life, including labour, as distinguished from 
the power of commanding the precious metals.” 

X. You think, for instance, that if the wages of a 
labourer should in England be at the rate of 5s. a-day, and 
in France of no more than 1s. a-day, it could not, there- 
fore, be inferred that wages were at a high real value in 
England, or a low real value in France. Until we know how 
much food, etc., could be had for the 5s. in England, and 
how much in France for the 1s., all that we could fairly 
assert would be, that wages were at a high nominal value 
in England and at a low nominal value in France; but the 
moment it should be ascertained that the English wages 
would procure twice as much comfort as the French, or 
the French twice as much as the English, we might then 
peremptorily affirm that wages were at a high real value 
in England on the first supposition, or in France on. the 
second :—this is what you think? 

Phil, Tt is, and very fairly stated. I think this, in com- 
mon with Mr Malthus; and can hold out but little hope 
that I shall ever cease to think it. 

Xx. “Why then, know this, 

Thou think’st amiss ; 
And, to think right, thou must think o’er again.” * 

Phed, But is it possible that Mr Ricardo can require 
me to abjure an inference so reasonable as this? If 80, 
I must frankly acknowledge that I am out of the saddle 
already. . | 

X. Reasonable inference? So far from that, there is an 


* Suckling’s well-known song. 
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end of all logic if such an inference be tolerated. That 
man may rest assured that his vocation in this world is 
not logical, who feels disposed (after a few minutes’ con- 
sideration) to question the following proposition—viz., 
That it is very possible for A continually to increase in 
value—in real value, observe—and yet to command a con- 
tinually decreasing quantity of B; in short, that A may 
acquire a thousand times higher value, and yet exchange 
for ten thousand times less of B. 

Phed, Why then, “chaos is come again!” Is this the 
unparadoxical Ricardo? 

X. Yes, Phedrus; but lay not this unction to your old 
prejudices, which you must now prepare to part with for 
ever, that it is any spirit of wilful paradox which is now 
speaking ; for get rid of Mr Ricardo if you can, but you 
will not, therefore, get rid of this paradox. On any other 
theory of value whatsoever, it will still continue to be an 
irresistible truth, though it is the Ricardian theory only 
which can consistently explain it. Here, by the way, is 
a specimen of paradox in the true and laudable sense—in 
that sense according to which Boyle entitled a book “ Hy- 
drostatical Paradoxes ;” for, though it wears a primd facie 
appearance of falsehood, yet in the end you will be sensible 
that it is not only true, but true in that way and degree 
which will oblige him who denies it to maintain an absur- 
dity. Again, therefore, I affirm that, when the labourer 
obtains a large quantity of corn, for instance, it is so far from 
being any fair inference that wages are then at a high real 
value, that in all probability they are at a very low real value; 
and inversely I affirm, that when wages are at their very 
highest real value, the labourer will obtain the very smallest 
quantity of corn. Or, quitting wages altogether (because 
such an illustration would drive me into too much anticipa- 
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tion), I affirm aniversally of Y (that is, of any assignable 
thing whatsoever), that it shall grow more valuable ad in- 
fimtum, and yet by possibility exchange for less and less ad 
mfinitum of Z (1. e., of any other assignable thing). 

Phed. Well, all I shall say is this—am I in a world where 
men stand on their heads or on their feet? But there is 
some trick in all this; there is some snare. And now I 
consider—what’s the meaning of your saying “by possi- 
bility?” If the doctrine you would force upon me be 4 
plain, broad, straightforward truth, why fetter it with such 
a suspicious restriction ? 

X. Think for a moment, Phedrus, what doctrine it is 
which I would force upon you; not, as you seem to sup- 
pose, that the quantity obtained by Y is in the inverse ratio 
of the value of Y ; on the contrary, if that were so, it would 
still remain true that an irresistible inference might be 
drawn from the quantity purchased to the value of the 
thing purchasing, and vice versa, from the value of the thing 
purchasing to the quantity which it would purchase. There 
would still be a connection between the two; and the sole 
difference between my doctrine and the old doctrine would 
be this—that the connection would be no longer direct (as 
by your doctrine), but mverse. This would be the differ- 
ence, and the sole difference. But what is it that I assert ? 
Why, that there is no connection at all or of any kind, 
direct or inverse, between the quantity commanded and 
the value commanding. My object is to get rid of your 
inference, not to substitute any new inference of my own. 
I put, therefore, an extreme case. This case ought by 
your doctrine to be impossible. If, therefore, it be not im- 
possible, your doctrine is upset. Simply as a possible case, 
it is sufficient to destroy you. But, if it were more than a 
possible case, it would destroy me. For if, instead of de- 
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monstrating the possibility of such a case, I had attempted 
to show that it were a universal and necessary case, I 
should again be introducing the notion of a connection 
between the quantity obtained and the value obtaining, 
which it is the very purpose of my whole argument to ex- 
terminate.- For my thesis is, that no such connection sub- 
sists between the two as warrants any inference that the 
real value is great, because the quantity it buys is great, 
or small, because the quantity it buys is small; or, recipro- 
cally, that, because the real value is great or small, there- 
fore the quantities bought shall be great or small. From, 
or to, the real value in these cases, I contend that there is 
no more valid inference than from, or to, the nominal value 
with which it is contrasted. | 

Phil. Your thesis then, as I understand it, is this: that if 
A double its value, it will not command double the quantity 
of B. I have a barouche which is worth about 600 guineas 
at this moment. Now if I should keep this barouche un- 
used in my coach-house for five years, and at the end of 
this term it should happen from any cause that carriages 
had doubled in value, my understanding would lead me to 
expect double the quantity of any commodity for which I 
might then exchange it, whether that were money, sugar, 
besoms, or anything whatsoever. But you tell me—no. 
And vice versa, if I found that my barouche at the end of 
five years obtained for me double the quantity of sugar, or | 
besoms, or political economists, which it would now obtain, 
I should think myself warranted in drawing an inference 
that carriages had doubled their value. But you tell me 
—no; “non valet consequentia.” 

X. You are in the right, Phedrus; I do tell you so. 
But you do not express my thesis quite accurately, which 
is, that if A double its value, it will not therefore command 
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double the former quantity of B. It may do so; and it 
may also command five hundred times more, or five hun- 
dred times less. ) 

Phed. O tempora! O mores! Here is my friend X., 
that in any other times would have been a man of incor- 
ruptible virtue; and yet, in our unprincipled age, he is 
content to barter the interests of truth and the “ majesty 
of plain-dealing ” for a brilliant paradox, or (shall I say ?) 
for the glory of being reputed an accomplished disputant. 

X. But, Pheedrus, there could be little brilliancy in a 
paradox which in the way you understand it will be nothing 
better than a bold defiance of common sense. In fact, I 
should be ashamed to give the air of a paradox to so evi- 
dent a truth as that which I am now urging, if I did not 
continually remind myself that—evident as it may appear 
—it yet escaped Adam Smith. This consideration, and 
the spectacle of so many writers since his day thrown out 
and at a fault precisely at this point of the chase, make it 
prudent to present it in as startling a shape as possible; 
in order that, the attention being thoroughly roused, the 
final assent may not be languid or easily forgotten. Snuffer 
me, therefore, Pheedrus, in a Socratic way, to extort an 
assent from your own arguments—allow me to drive you 
into an absurdity, 

Phed. With all my heart; if our father Adam is wrong, 
I am sure it would be presumptuous in me to be right; so 
drive me as fast as possible. 

XA. You say that A, by doubling its own value, shall com- 
mand a double quantity of B. Where, by A, you do not 
mean some one thing in particular, but generally any assign- 
able thing whatever. Now B is some assignable thing. 
Whatever, therefore, is true of A will be true of B? 

Phed. it will. 
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X. It will be true therefore of B—that, by doubling its 
own value, it will command a double quantity of A? 

Phed. I cannot deny it. 

X. Let A be your carriage; and let B stand for six 
hundred thousands of besoms, which suppose to express 
the value of your carriage in that article at this present 
moment. Five years hence, no matter why, carriages have 
doubled in value; on which supposition you affirm that in 
exchange for your barouche you will be entitled to receive 
no less than twelve hundred thousands of besoms. 

Phed. I do; and a precious bargain I shall have of it; 
like Moses with his gross of shagreen spectacles. But 
sweep on, if you please; brush me into absurdity. 

X. I will. Because barouches have altered in value, 
that is no reason why besoms should not have altered ? 

Phed. Certainly ; no reason in the world. 

X. Let them have altered ; for instance, at the end of the 
five years, let them have been doubled in value. Now be- 
cause your assertion is this—simply by doubling in value, B 
shall command a double quantity of A—it follows inevitably, 
Phedrus, that besoms, having doubled their value in five 
years, will at the end of that time command a double quantity 
of barouches. The supposition is, that six hundred thousand 
at present command one barouche; in five years, therefore, 
six hundred thousand will command two barouches ? 

Phed. They will. 

X. Yet at the very same time, it has already appeared 
from your argument that twelve hundred thousand will 
command only one barouche; ze, a barouche will at one 
and the same time be worth twelve hundred thousand 
besoms, and worth only 1-4th part of that quantity. Is 
this an absurdity, Phedrus? 


Phed. Tt seems such. 
VOL. IV. Q 
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A. And therefore the argument from which it flows, I 
presume, is false ? 

Phed. Scavenger of bad logic! I confess that it looks.so. 

Phil. You confess? So do not I. You die “soft,” 
Phedrus; give me the cudgels, and I'll die “game” at 
least. The flaw in your argument, X., is this: you sum- 
moned Phsedrus to invert ‘his proposition, and then you 
extorted an absurdity from this inversion. ‘But that ab- 
surdity follows only from the particular form of expression 
into which you threw the original proposition. I will 
express the same proposition in other terms, unexception- 
able terms, which shall evade the absurdity. -Observe. 
A and B are at this time equal in value; that is, they 
now exchange quantity for quantity. Or, if you prefer 
your own case, I say that one barouche exchanges for six 
hundred thousand besoms. I choose, however, to express 
this proposition thus: A (one barouche) and B (six -hun- 
dred thousand besoms) are severally equal in value to C. 
When, therefore, A doubles its value, I say ‘that it shall 
command a double quantity of C. Now mark how I will 
express the inverted case. When B doubles its value, I 
say that it shall command a double quantity of C. But 
these two cases are very reconcilable with each other. A 
may command a double quantity of C at the same time 
that B commands a double quantity of C, without involving 
any absurdity at all. And if so, the disputed doctrine is 
established—that a doubled value implies a doubled com- 
mand of quantity ; and reciprocally, that from a doubled 
command of quantity we may infer a doubled value. 

X. A and B, you say, may simultaneously command a 
double quantity of OC, in consequence of doubling their 
value; and this they may do withont absurdity. But how 
shall I know ¢hat, until I know what you cloak under the 
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symbol of C? For if the same thing shall have happened 
to C, which my argument assumes to have happened to B 
(viz., that its value has altered), then the same demonstra- 
tion will hold; and the very same absurdity will follow 
any attempt to infer the quantity from the value, or the 
value from the quantity. 

Phil. Yes, but I have provided against that; for by C I 
mean any assignable thing which has zot altered its own 
valne. I assume-C to be stationary in value. 

X..In-that case, Philebus, it is undoubtedly true that no 
absurdity follows from the inversion of the proposition as 
it is expressed by you. But then the short answer which 
I return is this: your thesis avoids the absurdity by 
avoiding the entire question in dispute. Your thesis is 
not only not the same as that which we are now discuss- 
ing; not only different in essence from the thesis which 
is now disputed ; but moreover it affirms only what never 
was disputed by any man. No man has ever denied 
that A by doubling its own value will command a double 
quantity of all things which have been stsiionary in value. 
Of things in that predicament, it is self-evident that A will 
command a double quantity. But the question is, whether 
universally, from doubling its value, A will command a 
double quantity ; and inversely, whether universally, from 
the command of a double quantity, it is lawful to infer a 
double value. This is asserted by Adam Smith, and is 
essential to his distinction of nominal and real value ; this 
is peremptorily denied by us. We offer to produce cases 
in which from double value it shall not be lawful to infer 
double quantity. We offer to produce cases in which from 
double quantity it shall not be lawful to infer double value. 
And thence we argue, that until the value is discovered in 
some other way, it will be impossible to discover whether 
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it be high or low from any consideration of the quantity 
commanded; and again with respect to the quantity com- 
manded—that, until known in some other way, it shall never 
be known from any consideration of the value commanding. 
This is what we say; now your “C” contradicts the con- 
ditions; “wnt the value is discovered in some other way, it 
shall never be learned from the quantity commanded.” But 
in your “C” the value is already discovered; for you 
assume it; you postulate that C is stationary in value; and 
hence it is easy indeed to infer that, because A commands 
double quantity of “C,” it shall therefore be of double 
value; but this inference is not obtained from the single 
consideration of double quantity, but from that combined 
with the assumption of unaltered value in C, without which 
assumption you shall never obtain that inference. 

Phed. The matter is clear beyond what I require; yet, 
X., for the satisfaction of my “game” friend Philebus, give 
us a proof or two ex abundanti, by applying what you have 
said to cases in Adam Smith or others. 

X. In general it is clear that, if the value of A increases 
in a duplicate ratio, yet if the value of B increases in a 
triplicate ratio, so far from commanding a greater quantity 
of B, A shall command a smaller quantity; and if A con- 
tinually goes on squaring its former value, yet if B con- 
tinually goes on cubing its former value, then, though A 
will continually augment in value, yet the quantity which 
it will command of B shall be continually less, until at 
length it shall become practicatiy equal to nothing.* 
Hence, therefore, I deduce, 


* The reader may imagine that there is one exception to this 
case—viz., if the values of A and B were assumed at starting to be 
= 1; because in that case the squares, cubes, and all other powers 
alike, would be = 1; and thus, under any apparent alteration, the 
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1. That when I am told by Adam Smith that the money 
which I can obtain for my hat expresses only its nominal 
value, but that the labour which I can obtain for it ex- 
presses its real value—I reply, that the quantity of labour 
is nO more any expression of the real value than the 
quantity of money; both are equally fallacious expressions, 
because equally equivocal. My hat, it is true, now buys 
me x quantity of labour—and some years ago it bought $ 
quantity of labour. But this no more proves that my hat 
has advanced in real value according to that proportion, 
than a double money price will prove it. For how will 
Adam Smith reply to him who urges the double money 
value as an argument of a double real value? He will say 
—No; non valet consequentia. Your proof is equivocal ; 
for a double quantity of money will as inevitably arise from 
the sinking of money as from the rising of hats. And sup- 
posing money to have sunk to 1—4th of its former value, 
in that case a double money value—so far from proving 
hats to have risen in real value—will prove that hats have 
absolutely fallen in real value by one-half; and they will 
be seen to have done so by comparison with all things 
which have remained stationary; otherwise they would ob- 
tain not double merely, but four times the quantity of money 
price. This is what Adam Smith will reply in effect. 
Now the very same objection I make to labour as any test 
of real value. My hat now obtains 2 labour; formerly it 
obtained only one-half of x. Be it so; but the whole real 
change may be in the labour; labour may now be at one- 
half its former value; in which case my hat obtains the 
same real price; double the quantity of labour being now 


real relations of A and B would always remain the same. But 
this is an impossible and unmeaning case in Political Economy, as 
might easily be shown 
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required to express the same value. Nay, if labour has 
fallen to 1=10th of its former value, so far from being 
proved to have risen 100 per cent. in real value by now 
purchdsing double quantity of labour, my hat is proved to 
have fallen to 1—5th of its former value; else, instead of 
buying me only 2 labour, which is but the double of its 
former value (5), it would buy me 5 2, or 10 times its 
former value. 

Phi, Your objection, then, to the labour price, as any 
better expression of the real value than the money price, 
would be that it is an equivocal expression, leaving it 
doubtful on which side of the equation the disturbance 
had taken place, or whether on both sides. In which 
objection, as against others, you may be right; but you 
must not urge this against Adam Smith; because. on his 
theory the expression is not equivocal; the disturbance 
can be only on oné side of the equation—viz., in your hat. 
For as to the other side (the labour), that is secured from 
all disturbance by his doctrine that labour is always of the 
same value. When, therefore, your hat will purchase x 
quantity of labour instead of half x, the inference is irre- 
sistible that your hat has doubled its value. There lies 
no appeal from this; it cannot be evaded by alleging that 
the labour may have fallen; for the labour cannot fall: 

X. On the Smithian theory it cannot; and therefore 
it is that I make a great distinction between the error of 
Adam Smith and of other later writers. He, though 
wrong, was consistent. That the value of labour is invari- 
able, is a principle so utterly untenable, that many times 
Adam Smith abandoned it himself implicitly, though not 
explicitly. The demonstration of its variable value indeed 
follows naturally from the laws which govern wages; and, 
therefore, I will not here anticipate it. Meantime, having 
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once adopted that theory of the unalterable value of labour, 
Adam Smith was in the right to make it the expression. of 
real value. But this is not done with the same consistency 
by Mr Malthus at the very time when he denies the pos- 
sibility of any invariable value.. 

Phil. How so? Mr Malthus. asserts that there is one 
article of invariable value; what is more, this article is 
labour——the very same: as that formerly alleged for such by 
Adam Smith; and he has. written a book to prove it. 

X. True, Philebus, he has done so; and he now holds 
that labour is invariable, supposing that his opinions have 
not altered within. the last twelve months. But he was so 
far from. holding this in 1820 (at which time it was that he 
chiefly insisted on the distinction between nominal and real 
value), that he was not content with the true arguments 
against the possibility of an invariable value, but made use 
of one, 48 I shall. soon show you, which involves. what the 
metaphysicians callanon-ens-—or an:idea which includescon- 
tradictory and self-destroying conditions. Omitting, how- 
ever, the inconsistency in the idea of real value, as conceived 
by Mr Malthus, there is this additional error engrafted upon 
the Smithian definition, thatit is extended to “the necessaries 
and conveniences of life” in general,-and no longer confined: 
exclusively to labour. I shall therefore, a8 another case for 
illustrating and applying the result of our dispute, 

2. Cite « passage from My Malthus’s “Political. Eco- 
notny.” (p. 59):—If we.are’ told that the wages of day- 
labour in a particular country dre, at the present time, four- 
petice a-day, or that the reveriue of a particular sovereign, 
700 or 800 years ago, wad £400,000 a-year, these state- 
ments of nominal value convey nosort of information respect- 
ing the condition of the lower class of people in the one case, 
or the resources of the sovereign in the other. Without 
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further knowledge on the subject, we should be quite at a 
loss to say, whether the labourers in the country mentioned 
were starving or living in great plenty; whether the king 
in question might be considered as having a very inadequate 
revenue, or whether the sum mentioned was so great as to 
be incredible.* Itis quite obvious that in cases of this kind, 
and they are of constant recurrence, the value of wages, in- 
comes, or commodities estimated in the precious metals will 
be of little use to us alone. What we want further is some 
estimate of a kind which may be denominated real value in 
exchange, implying the quantity of the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life which those wages, incomes, or com- 
modities will enable the possessor of them to command.” 
In this passage, over and above the radical error about 
real value, there is also apparent that confusion which has 
misled so many writers between value and wealth; a con- 
fusion which Mr Ricardo first detected and cleared up. 
That we shall not be able to determine, from the mere 
money wages, whether the labourers were “starving or 
living in great plenty,” is certain; and that we shall be 
able to determine this as soon as we know the quantity of 
necessaries, &c., which those wages commanded, is equally 
certain; for, in fact, the one knowledge is identical with 
the other, and but another way of expressing it; we must, 
of course, learn that the labourer lived in plenty, if we 
should learn that his wages gave him a great deal of bread, 
milk, venison, salt, honey, &c. And as there could never 
have been any doubt whether we should learn this from 
what Mr Malthus terms the real value, and that we should 
not learn it from what he terms the money value, Mr Mal- 


* Hume very reasonably doubts the possibility of William the Con- 
queror’s revenue being £400,000 a-year, as represented by an ancient 
historian, and adopted by subsequent writers.—Note of Mr Malthus, 
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thus may be assured that there never can have been any 
dispute raised on that point. The true dispute is, whether, 
after having learned that the labourer lived in American 
plenty, we shall have at all approximated to the apprecia- 
tion of his wages as to real value; this is the question; and 
it is plain that we shall not. What matters it that his 
wages gave him a great deal of corn, until we know whe- 
ther corn bore a high or a low value? A great deal of corn 
at a high value implies wages of a high value; but a great 
deal of corn at a low value is very consistent with wages 
at a low value. Money wages, it is said, leave us quite in 
the dark as to real value. Doubtless; nor are we at all the 
less in the dark for knowing the corn wages, the milk wages, 
the grouse wages, &c. Given the value of corn, giventhe value 
of milk, given the value of grouse, we shall know whether 
a great quantity of those articles implies a high value, - 
or is compatible with a low value in the wages which com- 
manded them; but, wnti that is given, it has been already 
shown that the quantity alone is an equivocal test—being 
equally capable of co-existing with high wages or low wages. 

Phil. Why, then, it passes my comprehension to under- 
stand what test remains of real value, if neither money price 
nor commodity price expresses it. When are wages, for 
example, at a high real value? 

X. Wages are at a high real value when it requires much 
labour to produce wages; and at a low real value, when it 
requires little labour to produce wages; and it is perfectly 
consistent with the high real value—that the labourer 
should be almost starving; and perfectly consistent with 
the low real value—that the labourer should be living in 
great ease and comfort. 

Phil. Well, this may be true; but you must allow that 
it sounds extravagant. 
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X. Doubtless it sounds extravagant to him who persists 
in slipping under his notion of value another and: hetero- 
geneous notion—-viz., that of wealth. But, let it sound as 
it may, all the absurdities (which are: neither few nor slight) 
are on the other side. These will:discover themselves. as 
wé advance. Meantime, I presume that, in your use, and 
in everybody’s use of the word value, a high value ought 
to purchase a high value, and that it will be very absurd if 
it should not. But, asto purchasing a great quantity, that 
condition is surely not included in any man’s idea of value. 

Phil. No, certainly ; because A is of high: value, it does 
not follow that it must purchase a great quantity; that 
must be as various as the nature of the thing with which 
it is compared. But having once assumed: any certain 
thing,.as B, it does seem to follow that, however small a 
quantity A may purchase of this (which I admit may be 
very small, though the value of A should be very great), 
yet it does seem to follow, from everybody’s notion of 
value, that this quantity of B, however small at first, must 
continually increase, if the value of A be supposed. conti- 
nually to increase. 

X. This may “seem” to follow; but it has been-shown 
that it does not follow; for if A continually double its 
value, yet let B continually triple or quadruple its value, 
and the quantity of B will be so far from increasing, that 
it will finally become evanescent. In short, once for all, 
the formula is this: let A continually increase in value, and 
it shall purchase continually more and more in qaantity— 
than what? More than'it did? By no means; but more 
than it would have done, but for that increase: in’ value. 
A has doubled its value. Does it therefore purchase more 
than it did before of B? No;. perhaps it purchases much 
less; suppose only 1-4th part as much of B as it did 
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before; but still the doubling of A’s value has had its full 
effect ; for B, it may happen, has increased in value eight- 
fold; and, but for the doubling of A, it would, instead of 
1-4th, have bought only 1—8th of the former quantity. A 
therefore, by doubling in value, has bought not double in 
quantity of what it bought before, but double in quantity 
of what it would else have bought. 

The remainder of this dialogue related to the distinction 
between “ relative” value, as. it is termed, and “ absolute” 
value; clearing up the true use of that distinction. But 
this. being already too long, the amount of it will be given 
hereafter-—with a specimen of the errors which have arisen 
from the abuse of this distinction. 


DIALOGUE THE FIFTH. 
ON THE IMMEDIATE USES OF THE NEW THEORY OF VALUE. 


X. The great law which governs exchangeable value 
has now been stated and argued. Next, it seems, we must 
ask—what are its uses? This is a question which you or 
T should not be likely to ask; for with what colour of pro- 
priety could a doubt be raised about the use of any truth 
in any science? still less, about the use of a leading truth? 
least of all. about the use of the leading truth? Neverthe- 
less, such a doubt has been raised by Mr Malthas. 

Phed. On what ground or pretence? 

X. Under a strange misconception of Mr Ricardo’s mean- 
ing. Mr Malthus has written a great deal, as you may 
have heard, against Mr Ricardo’s principle of value; his 
purpose is to prove that it is a false principle; indepen- 
dently of which, he contends that, even if it were a true 
principle, it would be of little use.* 


* Vide the foot-note to p..54 of.“ The Measure of Value,” 
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Phed. Little use? in relation to what? 

X. Ay, there lies the inexplicable mistake: of little use 
as a measure of value. Now, this is a mistake for which 
there can be no sort of apology ; for it supposes Mr Ricardo 
to have brought forward his principle of value as a standard 
or measure of value; whereas Mr Ricardo has repeatedly 
informed his reader that he utterly rejects the possibility 
ofany such measure. Thus (at p. 10, edit. 2d), after laying 
down the conditio sine qud non under which any commodity 
could preserve an unvarying value, he goes on to say— 
‘of such a commodity we have no knowledge, and conse- 
quently are unable to fix on any standard of value.” And 
again (at p. 343 of the same edition), after exposing at some 
length the circumstances which disqualify “ any commodity, 
or all commodities together,” from performing the office of 
a standard of value, he again states the indispensable con- 
dition which must be realised in that commodity which 
should pretend to such an office; and again he adds imme- 
diately—‘“‘ of such a commodity we have no knowledge.” 
But what leaves this mistake still more without excuse is, 
that in the third edition of his book Mr Ricardo has added 
an express section (the sixth) to his chapter on value, hav- 
ing for its direct object to expose the impossibility of any 
true measure of value. Setting aside, indeed, these explicit 
declarations, a few words will suffice to show that Mr Ri- 
cardo could not have consistently believed in any standard 
or measure of value. What does a standard mean? 

Phed. A standard is that which stands still whilst other 
things move, and by this means serves to indicate or mea- 
sure the degree in which those other things have advanced 
or receded. 

X. Doubtless; and a standard of value must itself stand 
still or be stationary in value. But nothing could possibly 
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be stationary in value upon Mr Ricardo’s theory, unless it 
were always produced by the same quantity of labour ; since 
any alteration in the quantity of the producing labour mus 

immediately affect the value of the product. Now, wha 
is there which can always be obtained by the same quan- 
tity of labour? Raw materials (for reasons which will ap- 
pear when we consider Rent) are constantly tending to grow 
dearer* by requiring more labour for their production ; 


* “ Constantly tending to grow dearer :”—To the novice in Politi- 
cal Economy, it will infallibly suggest itself that the direct contrary 
is the truth; since, even in rural industry, though more tardily 
improving its processes than manufacturing industry, the tendency 
is always in that direction: agriculture, as an art benefiting by ex- 
perience, has never yet been absolutely regressive, though not pro- 
gressive by such striking leaps or sudden discoveries as manufac- 
turing art. But, for all that, it still remains true, as a general 
principle, that raw materials won from the soil are constantly 
tending to grow dearer, whilst these same materials, as worked up 
for use by manufacturing skill, are constantly travelling upon an 
opposite path. The reason is, that, in the case of manufacturing 
improvements, no conquest made is ever lost. The course is never 
retrogressive towards the worst machinery, or towards the more 
circuitous process; once resigned, the inferior method is resigned 
for ever. But in the industry applied to the soil this is otherwise. 
Doubtless the farmer does not, with his eyes open, return to me- 
thods which have experimentally been shown to be inferior, unless, 
indeed, where want of capital may have forced him to do so; but, 
as population expands, he is continually forced into descending 
upon inferior soilsy and the product of these inferior soils it is 
which gives the ruling price for the whole aggregate of products. Say 
that soils Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, had been hitherto sufficient for a nation, 
where the figures express the regular graduation downwards in 
point of fertility; then, when No. 5 is called for (which, producing 
less by the supposition, costs therefore more upon any given 
quantity), the price upon this last No. 5 regulates the price upon 
all the five soils. And thus it happens that, whilst always progres- 
sive, rural industry is nevertheless always travelling towards an 
increased cost. The product of Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, is continually tend- 
ing to be cheaper; but, when the cost of No. 5 (and so on for ever 
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manufactures, from the changes in machinery, which are 
always progressive and never retrograde, are constantly 
tending to grow cheaper by requiring less; consequently 
there is nothing which, upon Mr Ricardo’s theory, can long 
continue stationary in value. If, therefore, he had pro- 
posed any measure of value, he-must have forgotten his own 
principle of value. 

Phil. But allow me to ask, if that principle is not pro- 
posed as a measure of value, in what character i it pro- 
posed ? 

X. Surely, Philebus, as the grownd of value; whereas a 
measure of value is no more than a criterion or test of valne. — 
The last is simply a princtprum cognoscendt, whereas the 
other is @ principium essendi. 

Phil. But wherein lies the difference? 

X. Is it possible that you can ask such a question? A 
thermometer measures the temperature of the air; that is, 
it furnishes a criterion for ascertaining its varying degrees 
of heat; but you cannot even imagine that a thermometer 
furnishes any ground of this heat. I wish to know whether 
a day’s labour at the time of the English Revolution bore 
the same value as a hundred years after at the time of the 
French Revolution; and, if not the same value, whether a 
higher or a lower. For this purpose, if I believe that 
there is any commodity which is immutable in value, I shall 
naturally compare a day’s labour with tat commodity at 
each period. “Some, for instance, have imagined that corn 
is of invariable value; and, supposing one to adopt so false 


as to the fresh soils required to meet a growing population) is 
combined with that of the superior soils, the quotient from the 
entire dividend 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, is always tending gradually to a 
higher expression. 
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a notion, we should merely have to inquire what quantity 
of .corn a .day’s labour would exchange for at each period, 
and we should then have determined the relations of value 
between labour:at the two periods. In this case, I should 
have used corn as the measure of the value of labour; but 
I could not rationally mean to say that corn was the 
ground of the value of labour; and, if I said that I made 
use of corn to determine the value of labour, I should em- 
ploy the word “ determine” in the same sense as when I 
say that the thermometer determines the heat—viz., that 
it ascertains it, or determines it to my knowledge (as a 
principium cognoscend:). But, when Mr Ricardo says that 
the quantity of labour employed on A determines the value 
of A, he must of course be understood to mean that it 
causes A to be of this value, that it is the ground of its 
value, the principium essendi of its value just as when, 
being asked what determines .a stone to fall downwards 
rather than upwards, I answer that it is the earth’s attrac- 
tion, or the principle of gravitation, meaning that this prin- 
ciple causes it to fall downwards; and if, in this case, I say 
that gravitation “determines” its course downwards, I no 
longer use that word in the sense of ascertain; I do not 
mean that gravitation ascertains it to have descended ; but 
that gravitation has causatively impressed that direction on 
its course ; in other words, I make gravitation the princi- 
pium.essendi of its descent. 

Phed. I understand your distinction ; and in which sense 
do you say that Mr Malthus has used the term Measure of 
Value—in the sense of a ground, or of a criterion ? 

X. In both senses; he talks of it as “ accounting for” the 
value of A, in which case it means a ground of value; and 
as “estimating” the value of A, in which case it means a 
criterion of value. I mention these expressions as instances; 
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but the truth is, that, throughout his essay entitled ‘“‘ The 
Measure of Value Stated and Illustrated,” and throughout 
his “ Political Economy” (but especially in the second 
chapter, entitled “The Nature and Measures of Value”), 
he uniformly confounds the two ideas of a ground and a 
criterion of value under a much greater variety of expres- 
sions than I have time to enumerate. 

Phil. But, admitting that Mr Malthus has proceeded on 
the misconception you state, what is the specific injury 
which has thence resulted to Mr Ricardo? 

X. I am speaking at present of the uses to be derived 
from Mr Ricardo’s principle of value. Now, if it had been 
proposed as @ measure of value, we might justly demand 
that it should be “ready and easy of application,” to adopt 
the words of Mr Malthus (‘‘ Measure of Value,” p. 54); 
but it is manifestly not so; for the quantity of labour em- 
ployed in producing A “could not in many cases” (as Mr 
Malthus truly objects) “be ascertained without consider- 
able difficulty ;” in most cases, indeed, it could not be as- 
certained at all. A measure of value, however, which can- 
not be practically applied is worthless; as a measure of 
value, therefore, Mr Ricardo’s law of value is worthless ; 
and if it had been offered as such by its author, the blame 
would have settled on Mr Ricardo; as it is, it settles on 
Mr Malthus, who has grounded an imaginary triumph on 
his own gross misconception. For Mr Ricardo never 
dreamed of offering a standard or fixed measure of value, 
or of tolerating any pretended measure of that sort, by 
whomsoever offered. 

Thus much I have said for the sake of showing what is 
not the use of Mr Ricardo’s principle in the design of its 
author; in order that he may be no longer exposed to the 
false criticism of those who are looking for what is not to 
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be found, nor ought to be found* in his work. On quitting 
this part of the subject, I shall just observe that Mr Malthus, 
in common with many others, attaches a most unreasonable 
importance to the discovery of a measure of value. I chal- 
lenge any man to show that the great interests of Political 
Economy have at all suffered for want of such a measure, 
which at best would end in answering a few questions of 
unprofitable curiosity ; whilst, on the other hand, without 
a knowledge of the ground on which value depends, or with- 
out some approximation to it, Political Economy could 
not exist at all, except as a heap of baseless opinions. 

Phed. Now then, having cleared away the imaginary 
uses of Mr Ricardo’s principle, let us hear something of 
its real uses. 

X. The most important of these I expressed in the last 
words I uttered: That, without which a science cannot 
exist, is commensurate in use with the science itself; being 
the fundamental law, it will testify its own importance in 
the changes which it will impress on all the derivative laws. 
For the main use of Mr Ricardo’s principle, I refer you 
therefore to all Political Economy. Meantime I will notice 
here the immediate services which it has rendered by liberat-. 
ing the student from those perplexities which previously 
_ embarrassed him on his first introduction to the science; I 
mention two cases by way of specimen. 

* At p. 36 of “ The Measure of Value” (in the foot-note), this 
misconception as to Mr Ricardo appears in a still grosser shape ; 
for not only does Mr Malthus speak of a “concession” (as he calls 
it) of Mr Ricardo as being “quite fatal” to the notion of a standard 
of value—as though it were an object with Mr Ricardo to establish 
such a standard; but this standard, moreover, is now represented 
as being gold. And what objection does Mr Malthus make to gold 
as a standard? ‘The identical objection which Mr Ricardo had 
himself insisted on in that very page of his third edition to which 


Mr Malthus refers. 
VOL. IV. R 
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1. When it was asked by the student what determined 
the value of all commodities, it was answered that this value 
was chiefly determined by wages. When again it was asked 
what determined wages, it was recollected that wages must 
generally be adjusted to the value of the commodities upon 
which they were spent; and the answer was in effect that 
wages were determined by the value of commodities. And 
thus the mind was entangled in this inextricable cirele— 
that the price of commodities was determined by. wages, 
and wages determined by the price of commodities. From 
this gross AvaAAn\os (as the logicians call it) or see-saw we 
are now liberated; for the first step, as we are now aware, 
is false: the value of commodities is not determined by 
wages; since wages express the value of labour; and it 
has been demonstrated that not the value but the quantity 
of labour determines the value of its products. 

2. A second case, in which Mr Ricardo’s law has intro- 
duced a simplicity into the science which had in vain been 
sought for before, is this: all former economists, in laying 
down the component parts of price, had fancied it. impos- 
sible to get rid of what is termed the raw material as one 
of its elements. - This impossibility was generally taken 
for granted: but an economist of our times, the late Mr 
Francis Horner, had (in the “ Edinburgh Review”) ex- 
pressly set himself to prove it. ‘It is not true,” said Mr 
Horner, “that the thing purchased in every bargain is 
merely so much labour: the value of the raw material can 
neither be rejected as nothing, nor estimated as a constant 
quantity.” Now this refractory element is at once, and in 
the simplest way: possible, exterminated by Mr Ricardo’s 
reformed law of value. ‘Upon the old system, if I had re- 
solved the value of my hat into wages and profits, I should 
imamediately have been admonished that I had forgotten 
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one of the elements: ‘ wages, profits, and raw material. 
you mean,” it would have been said. Raw material! Well. 
but on what separate’ principle can this raw material be 
valued? or on what other principle than that on which the 
hat itself was valued? Like any other product of labour, 
its value is determined by the quantity of labour employed 
in obtaining it; and the amount of this product is divided 
between wages and profits as in any case of .a manufactured 
commodity. The raw material of the hat suppose to be 
beaver: if, then, in order to take the quantity of beavers 
which are necessary to furnish materials for a thousand 
hats, four men have been employed for twenty-five days, 
then it appeurs that the raw material of a thousand hats 
has cost a hundred days’ labour, which will be of the same 
value in exchange as the product of a hundred days’ labour 
(previously equated and discounted as to its quality) in any 
other direction ; as, for example, if a hundred days’ labour 
would produce two thousand pairs of stockings of a certain 
quality, then it follows that the raw material of my hat is 
worth two pairs of such stockings. And thus it turns out 
that an element of value (which Mr Horner and thousands of 
others have supposed to be of a distinct nature, and to resist 
all further analysis) gives way before Mr Ricardo’s law, and 
is eliminated; an admirable simplification, which is equal 
in merit and use to any of the rules which have been devised 
from time to time for the resolution of algebraic equations. 

Here, then, in a hasty shape, I have offered two specimens 
of the uses which arise from a better law of value; again 
reminding you, however, that the main use must lie in the 
effect which it will impress on all the other laws of Political 
Economy. And reverting for one moment, before we part, 
to the difficulty of Philebus about the difference between 
this principle as a principium cognoscendi or measure, and a 
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principium essend: or determining ground, let me desire you 
to consider these two essential marks of distinction: 1. that 
by all respectable economists any true measure of value 
has been doubted or denied as a possibility: but no man 
can doubt the existence of a ground of value; 2. that a 
measure is posterior to the value; for, before a value can 
be measured or estimated, it must exist: but a ground of 
value must be antecedent to the value, like any other cause 
to its effect. 


DIALOGUE THE SIXTH. 
ON THE OBJECTIONS TO THE NEW LAW OF VALUE. 


A. The two most eminent economists * who have opposed 
the Ricardian doctrines, are Mr Malthus and Colonel Tor- 
rens. In the spring of 1820 Mr Malthus published his 
‘“‘ Principles of Political Economy,” much of which was an 
attack upon Mr Ricardo; and the entire second chapter of 83 
pages, ‘‘Onthe Nature and Measures of Value,” was onecon- 
tinued attempt to overthrow Mr Ricardo’s theory of value. 
Three years afterwards he published a second attack on the 
same theory in a distinct essay of 81 pages, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Measure of Value Stated and Illustrated.” In this latter 
work, amongst other arguments, he has relied upon one in 
particular, which he has chosen to exhibit in the form of a 
table. As it is of the last importance to Political Economy 
that this question should be settled, I will shrink from no- 
thing that wears the semblance of an argument; and I will 
now examine this table; and will show that the whole of the 


* The reader must continue to remember that this paper was 
written in 1824. 
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inferences contained in the seventh, eighth, and ninth co- 
lumns are founded on a gross blunder in the fifth and sixth ; 
every number in which columns is falsely assigned. 


MR MALTHUS’S TABLE ILLUSTRATING THE INVARIABLE VALUE 
. OF LABOUR AND ITS RESULTS. 


(From p. 38 of the “ Measure of Value Stated and Illustrated.” 
London: 1823.) 


N.B.—The sole change which has been made in this reprint of 
the original Table, is the assigning of names (Alpha, Beta, &c.) to 
the several cases for the purpose of easier reference and distinction. 


1j2|s{|4{656{64|{7| 8 9 | 
e |e |= {se lez | 4, leg | ze | Bae 
ve | 8.| 2 | 22 | gee] 82 (se ie gee 
case. | 52 (EE) Es |2e | a8e| es (ff | 23_ | Esc} 
eo | 8] co ES woe] 8 SF e594 | gees 
op sa és 2 oss Ss 2s ate SO" S 
BE | ed 2% | 252 | 225 | Ze (ees) eey| Eas! 
bs | eo) 2 | ses] kee | §3 lee) 25£3| 2288 
a |b | BF | dF | ge | o5 EFA) seed se 
Qre.} Qrs. | Per Ct. 
Alpha....... 150 | 12 | 120/25 | 8 2 10} 8383 | 12.5 
Beta........ 150 | 13 | 130 | 15.38 | 8.66 | 1.384 | 10] 7.7 11.53 
Gamma....| 150 | 10 | 100 | 50 6.6 3.4 10 | 10 15 
Delta havawen 140 | 12 | 120 | 16.66 | 8.6 1.4 10; 7.14*| 11.6 
Epsilon....) 140 | 11 | 110 |272 | 7.86 | 2.16 | 10] 9.09 | 12.7 
Zeta......../ 130 | 12 | 120] 83 | 9.23 | 0.77 | 10] 8.83 | 10.8 
Eta.........] 180 | 10 | 100 | 30 7.7 2.3 10 | 10 13 
Theta...... 120 | 11} 110 {| 9 9.17 | 0.83 | 10; 9.09 | 109 
Tota........., 120 | 10 | 100 | 20 8.33 | 1.67 | 10 | 10 12 
Kappa.....; 110 | 10 | 100 | 10 9.09 | 0.91 | 10 | 10 ll 
Lambda...| 110 | 9{ 90/222 | 8.18 | 182 | 10 | 111 12.2 
My.........., 100} 9}; 90/111 | 9 1 10 | 11.1 11.1 
NY ices «| 100] 8 80 | 25 8 2 10 | 12.5 12.5 
Xi............ 90} 8 | 80112.6 | 888 | 1.12 | 10 | 12.6 11.25 


* This is an oversight on the part of Mr Malthus, and not an error 
of the press; for 7.14 would be the value of the 100 quarters on the 
supposition that the entire product of the ten men (viz. 140 quarters) 
went to wages ; but the wages in this case (Delta) being 120 quarters, 
the true value on the principle of this table is manifestly 8.33. 
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_ SECTION I. 


Phed. Now, X., you know that I abhor arithmetical ca}- 
culations ; besides which, I have no faith in any propositions 
of a political economist which he cannot make out readily 
without all this elaborate machinery of tables and figures. 
Under these circumstances, I put it to you, as a man of 
feeling, whether you ought to inflict upon me this alarming 
pile of computations; which, by your gloomy an 
I see that you are meditating. 

X. Stop, recollect yourself: not I it is, remember, that 
impose this elaborate “table” upon you, but’ Mr Malthus. 
The yoke is his. I am the man sent by Providence to 
lighten this yoke. Surrender yourself, therefore, to my 
guidance, Phedrus, and I will lead you over the hill by so 
easy a road that you shall never know you. have been 
climbing. You see that there are nine columns; that, I 
suppose, does not pass your skill in arithmetic. Now, 
then, to simplify the matter, begin by dismissing from your 
attention every column but the first and the last; fancy all 
the rest obliterated. 

Phed. Most willingly; it is a heavenly fancy. 

X. Next look into the first column, and tell me what 
you see there. | 

Phed. I see “lots” of 150s and 140s, and other ill- 
looking people of the same description. 

X. Well, these numbers express the products of the same 
labour on land of different qualities. The quantity of la- 
bour is assumed to be always the same—viz., the labour of 
ten men for a. year (or one man for ten years, or twenty 
men for half a-year, &c.). The producing labour, I say, is 
always the same; but the product is constantly varying. 
Thus, in the case Alpha the product is one hundred and 
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fifty quarters ; in the cases Delta and Epsilon, when culti- 
vation has been compelled by increasing population to de- 
scend upon inferior land, the product of equal labour is no 
more than one hundred and forty quarters; and in the case 
Tota it has fallen to one hundred and twenty quarters. 
Now, upon Mr Ricardo’s principle of valuation, I demand 
to know what ought to be the price of these several pro- 
ducts which vary so much in quantity. . 
_ Phed. Why, since they are all the products of the same 
quantity of labour, they ought all to sell for the same price. 
X. Doubtless; not, however, of necessity for the same 
money price, since money may itself. have varied, in which 
case the same money price would be really a very different 
price; but for the same price in all things which have not 
varied in value. The Xi product, therefore, which is only 
ninety quarters, will fetch the same. real. price as tho Alpha 
or Gamma products, which are one hundred and fifty. But, 
by the way, in saying this, let. me caution you against mak- 
ing the false inference that corn is at the same price in the 
case Xi as in the case Alpha or Gamma; for the inference 
is the very opposite; since, if ninety quarters cost as much 
as one hundred and fifty, then each individual quarter of 
the ninety costs a great deal more. Thus, suppose that 
the Alpha product sold at £4 a-quarter, the price of the 
avhole would be £600. £600, therefore, must be the price 
of Xi, or the ninety quarters; but that is £6: 13: 4. 
a-quarter. This ought to be a needless caution; yet I have 
known economists of great name stand much in need of it. 
Phed: 1 am sure J stand in need of it, and of all sort of 
assistance, for I am “ill at these numbers.” But let us go 
on; what you require my assent to, I understand to be this: 
that all the different quantities of corn expressed in the 
first column will be of the same value, because they are all 
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alike the product of ten men’s labour. To this I do assent: 
and what next? Does anybody deny it? 

X. Yes, Mr Malthus: he asserts that the value will not 
be always the same; and the purpose of the ninth column 
is to assign the true values; which, by looking into that 
column, you may perceive to be constantly varying: the 
value of Alpha, for instance, is twelve and 5-10ths; the 
value of Epsilon is twelve and 7-10ths; of Iota, twelve; and 
of Xi, eleven and 25-100ths. 

Phed. But of what? Twelve and 5-10ths of what? 

&. Of anything which, though variable, has in fact 
happened to be stationary in value; or, if you choose, of 
anything which is not variable in value. 

Phed. Not variable! But there is no such thing. 

X. No! Mr Malthus, however, says there is; ay he 
asserts, is of unalterable value. 

Phed. What! does he mean to say then that the labourer 
always obtains the same wages? 

X. Yes, the same real wages; all differences being only 
apparently in the wages, but really in the commodity in 
which the wages are paid. Let that commodity be wheat; 
then, if the labourer receives ten quarters of wheat in 1800, 
and ninein 1820, that would imply only that wheat was about 
11 per cent. dearer in the latter year. Or let money be 
that commodity; then, if the labourer receives this century: 
2s., and next century 3s., this simply argues that money 
has fallen in value by 50 per cent. 

Phed. Why, so it may; and the whole difference in 
wages may have arisen in that way, and be only apparent. 
But then it may also have arisen from a change in the 
real value of wages; that is, on the Ricardian principle, 
in the quantity of labour necessary to produce wages. 
And this latter must have been the nature of the change, 
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if Alpha, Iota, Xi, &c., should be found to purchase more la- 
bour; in which case Mr Ricardo’s doctrine is not disturbed, 
for he will say that Iota in 1700 exchanges for 12, and 
Kappa in 1800 for 11, not because Kappa has fallen in 
that proportion (for Kappa, being the product of the same 
labour as Iota, cannot fall below the value of Iota), but 
because the commodity for which they are exchanged has 
risen in that proportion. 

X. He will; but Mr Malthus attempts to bar that 
answer in this case, by alleging that it is impossible for the 
commodity in question (viz., labour) to rise or to fall in 
that or in any other proportion. If then the change can- 
not be in the labour, it must be in Alpha, Beta, &c. ; in 
which case Mr Ricardo will be overthrown; for they are 
the products of the same quantity of labour, and yet have 
not retained the same value. 

Phed. But, to bar Mr Ricardo’s answer, Mr Malthus 
must not allege this merely; he must, prove it. 

X. To be sure; and the first seven columns, of this 
table are designed to prove it. Now then we have done 
with the ninth column, and also with the eighth; for they 
are both mere corollaries from all the rest, and linked 
together under the plain rule of three. Dismiss these alto- 
gether; and we will now come to the argument. 


SECTION II. 


The table is now reduced to seven columns, and the 
logic of it is this: the four first columns express the condi- 
tions under which the three following ones are deduced 
as consequences; and they are to be read thus, taking the 
case Alpha by way of example :—Suppose that (by column 
one) the land cultivated is of such a quality that ten 
labourers produce me one hundred and fifty quarters of 
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corn; and that (by column two) each labourer receives 
for his own wages twelve quarters; in which case: (by 
column three) the whole ten receive one hundred and twenty 
quarters; and thus (by column four) leave me for my profit 
thirty quarters out of all that they have produced; 2. ¢., 
25 per cent. Under these conditions, I insist (says Mr 
Malthus) that the wages of ten men, as stated ‘in column 
three, let them be produced by little labour or .much 
labour, shall never exceed or fall below one invariable 
value expressed in column seven; and’ accordingly, by 
looking down that column, you will perceive one uniform 
valuation of 10. Upon this statement, it is manifest that 
the whole force of the logic turns upon the accuracy with 
which column three is valued in column seven. If that 
valuation be correct, then it follows that under all changes 
in the quantity of labour which produces them, wages 
never alter in real value; “in other words, the value of 
Jabour is invariable. 

Phed. But of course you deny that the valuation is 
correct ? 

X. I do, Pheedrus; the valuation is wrong, even dn Mr 
Malthus’s or any other man’s principles, in every instance ; 
the value is not truly assigned in a single case of the whole 
fourteen. For how does Mr Malthus obtain this invari- 
able value of ten? He resolves the value of the wages 
expressed in column three into two parts; one of which, 
under the name “labour,” he assigns in column five; the 
other, under the name “ profits,” he assigns in column six ; 
and column seven expresses the sum of these two parts; 
which are always kept equal to ten by always compensat- 
ing each other’s excesses and defects. Hence, Phedrus, 
you see that—as column seven simply expresses ‘the sum 
of columns five and six—if those columns are right, column 
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seven cannot be wrong.’ Consequently it is in columns five 
and six that we are to look for the root of the error; which 
is indeed a very gross one. 

Phil. Why, now, for instance, take the case Aion and 
what is the error you detect in that? 

X. Simply this—that in column five, instead of 8, the 

true value is 6.4; and in column six, instead of 2, the true 
value is 1.6; the sum of which values is not 10 but 8; 
and that is the as which should have stood in column 
seven. . 
Phil. How so, xX In column five Mr Malthus under- 
takes to assign the quantity of labour necessary (under 
the conditions of the particular case) to produce the wages 
expressed in column three, which in this case Alpha are 
one hundred and twenty quarters. Now you cannot deny 
that he has assigned it truly; for, when ten men produce 
one hundred and fifty (by column one)—ze., each man 
fifteen—it must require eight to produce one hundred and 
twenty; for one hundred and twenty is eight times fifteen. 
Six men and 4-10ths of a man, the number you would 
substitute, could produce only ninety-six quarters. 

X. Very true, Philebus; eight men are’ necessary to 
produce the one hundred and twenty quarters expressed 
in column three. And now answer me: what part of their 
own product will these eight producers deduct: for their 
own wages? 

Phil. Why (by column two), each man’s wages in this 
case are twelve quarters ; therefore the wages of the eight 
men will be ninety-six quarters. 

X. And what quantity of labour will be necessary to 
produce these ninety-six quarters? 

Phil. Hach man producing fifteen, it will require six 
men’s labour, and 4-10ths of another man’s labour. 
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X. Very well; 6.4 of the eight are employed in pro- 
ducing the wages of the whole eight. Now tell me, Phile- 
bus, what more than their own wages do the whole eight 
produce? 

Phil. Why, as they produce in all one hundred and 
twenty quarters, and their own deduction is ninety-six, 
it is clear that they produce twenty-four quarters besides 
their own wages. 

X. And to whom do these twenty-four quarters go? 

Phil. To their employer, for his profit. 

X. Yes; and it answers the condition expressed in 
column four; for a profit of twenty-four quarters on ninety- 
six is exactly 25 per cent. But, to go on—you have 
acknowledged that the ninety-six quarters for wages would 
be produced by the labour of 6.4 men. Now how. much 
labour will be required to produce the remaining twenty- 
four quarters for profits? 

Phil. Because fifteen quarters require the labour of one man 
(by column one), twenty-four will require the labour of 1.6. 

X. Right; and thus, Philebus, you have acknowledged 
all I wish. The object of Mr Malthus is to ascertain the 
cost in labour of producing ten men’s wages (or one 
hundred and twenty quarters) under the conditions of this 
case Alpha. The cost resolves itself, even on Mr Malthus’s 
principles, into so much wages to the labourers, and so 
much profit to their employer. Now you or I will under- 
take to furnish Mr Malthus the one hundred and twenty 
quarters, not (as he says) at a cost of ten men’s labour (for 
at that cost we could produce him one hundred and fifty 
quarters by column one), but at a cost of eight. For six 
men and 4-10ths will produce the whole wages of the 
eight producers; and one man and 6-10ths will produce 
our profit of 25 per cent. 
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Phed. The mistake, then, of Mr Malthus, if I understand 
it, is egregious; in column five he estimates the labour 
necessary to produce the entire one hundred and twenty 
quarters—which, he says, is the labour of eight men; and 
so it is, if he means by labour what produces both wages 
and profits; otherwise not. Of necessity, therefore, he has 
assigned the value both of wages and profits in column 
five. Yet in column six he gravely proceeds to estimate 
profits a second time. 

X. Yes; and, what is still worse, in estimating these 
profits a second time over, he estimates them on the 
whole one hundred and twenty; z.e., he allows for a second 
profit of thirty quarters; else it could not cost two men’s 
labour (as by his valuation it does); for each man in the 
case Alpha produces fifteen quarters. Now thirty quarters 
added to one hundred and twenty, are one hundred and 
fifty. But this is the product of ten men, and not the wages 
of ten men; which is the amount offered for valuation in 
column three, and which is all that column seven professes 
to have valued. 

SECTION III. 

Phed. am satisfied, X. But Philebus seems perplexed. 
Make all clear, therefore, by demonstrating the same result 
in some other way. With your adroitness, it can cost 
you no trouble to treat us with a little display of dialec- 
tical skirmishing. Show us a specimen of manceuvring ; 
enfilade him; take him in front and rear; and do it rapidly, 
and with a light-horseman’s elegance. 

X. If you wish for variations, it is easy to give them. 
In the first argument, what I depended on was this— 
that the valuation was inaccurate. Now, then, secondly, 
suppose the valuation to be accurate, in this case we must 
_ ptill disallow it to Mr Malthus; for in columns five and six 
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he values by the quantity of producing labour; but that 
is the Ricardian principle of valuation, which is the very 
principle that he writes to overthrow. 

Phed. This may seem a good quoad hominem argument: 
Yet surely any man may use the principle of his antagonist 
in order to extort a particular result from it? 

X. He may; but in that case will the result be true, or 
will it not be true? | 

Phed. If he denies the principle, he is bound to think the 
result not true; and he uses it as a reductio ad absurdum. 

X. Right; but now in this case Mr Malthus presents the 
result as a truth. 

Phil. Yes, X.; but observe, the result is the direct con- 
tradiction of Mr Ricardo’s result. The quantities of column 
first vary in value by column the last; but the result, in 
Mr Ricardo’s hands, is—that they do not vary in value. 

X. Still,if in Mr Malthus’s hands the principle is made to 
yield a truth, then at any rate the principle is itself true ; 
and all that will be proved against Mr Ricardo is, that he 
applied a sound principle unskilfully. But Mr Malthus 
writes a book to prove that the principle is not sound. 

Phed. Yes, and to substitute another. 

AX. True; which other, I go on thirdly to say, is actually 
employed in this table. On which account it is fair to say 
that Mr Malthus is a third time refuted. For, if two in- 
consistent principles of valuation be employed, then the 
table will be vicious because heteronymous. 

Phil. Negatur minor. 

X. I prove the minor (viz., that two inconsistent princi- 
ples are employed) by column the ninth; and thence’ also 
I deduce a fourth and a fifth refutation of the table... 

Phed. Euge! Now this is a pleasant skirmishing. 

X. For in column the last, I say that the principle. of 
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valuation employed is different from that employed in 
columns five and six. Upon which I offer you this dilemma : 
it is—or it is not; choose. 

Phil. Suppose I say, it is? 

X. In that case, the result of this table is a case of 
tem per idem; a pure childish tautology. 

Phil. Suppose I say, it is not? 

X. In that case, the result of this table is false. 

Phil. Demonstrate. 

X. I say that the principle of valuation employed in 
column nine is, not the quantity of producing labour, but 
the quantity of labour commanded. Now, if it is, then 
the result is childish tautology, as being identical with the 
premises. For it is already introduced into the premises as 
one of the conditions of the case Alpha (viz., into column 
two), that twelve quarters of corn shall command the 
labour of one man; which being premised, it is a mere 
variety of expression for the very same fact to tell. us 
in column nine, that the one hundred and fifty quarters 
of column the first shall command twelve men and 5-10ths 
of a man; for one hundred and forty-four, being twelve 
times twelve, will of course command twelve men, and the 
remainder of six quarters will of course command the half 
of a man. And it is most idle to employ the elaborate 
machinery of nine columns to deduce, as a learned result, 
what you have already put into the premises, and_ a 
lated amongst the conditions. 

Phed. This will therefore oe Mr Malthus’s theory 
a fourth time. 

X. Then, on the other. hand, if the principle of valuation 
employed in column nine is the same as that employed in 
columns five and six, this principle must be the quantity of 
producing labour, and not the quantity of labour com- 
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manded. But in that case the result will be false. For 
column nine values column the first. Now, if the one 
hundred and fifty quarters of case Alpha are truly valued in 
column first, then they are falsely valued in column the 
last ; and, if truly valued in column the last, then falsely 
valued in column the first. For by column the last the 
one hundred and fifty quarters are produced by the labour 
of twelve and a-half men; but it is the very condition of 
column the first, that the one hundred and fifty quarters 
are produced by ten men. 

Phed. (Laughing.) This is too hot to last. Here we 
have a fifth refutation. Can’t you give us a sixth, X.? 

X. If you please. Supposing Mr Malthus’s theory to 
be good, it shall be impossible for anything whatsoever 
at any time to vary in value. For how shall it vary? 
Because the quantity of producing labour varies? But that 
is the very principle which he is writing to overthrow. 
Shall it vary, then, because the value of the producing labour 
varies? But that is impossible on the system of Mr Mal- 
thus; for, according to this system, the value of labour is 
invariable. 

Phil. Stop, I’ve thought of a dodge. The thing shall 
vary, because the quantity of labour commanded shall vary. 

X. But how shall that vary? A can never command a 
greater quantity of labour, or of anything which is pre- 
sumed to be of invariable value, until A itself be of a 
higher value. To command an altered quantity of labour, 
which (on any theory) must be the consequence of altered 
value, can never be the cause of altered value. No altera- 
tious of labour, therefore, whether as to quantity or value, 
shall ever account for the altered value of A; for, accord- 
ing to Mr Malthus, they are either insufficient on the one 
hand, or impossible on the other. 
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Phil. Grant this, yet value may still vary ; for suppose 
labour to be invariable, still profits may vary. 

X. So that, if A rise, it will irresistibly argue profits 
to have risen? 

Phil. It will; because no other element can have risen. 

X. But now column eight assigns the value of a uniform 
quantity of corn—viz., one hundred quarters. In case 
Alpha, one hundred quarters are worth 8.33. What are 
one hundred quarters worth in the case Iota ? 

Phil, They are worth 10. 

X. And that is clearly more. Now, if A have risen, by 
your own admission I am entitled to infer that profits have 
risen: but what are profits in the case Iota? 

Phil..By column four, they are 20 per cent. 

X. And what in the case Alpha? 

Phil. By column four, 25 per cent. 

X. Then profits have fallen in the case Iota; but, because 
A has risen in case Iota from 8.33 to 10, it is an irresis- 
tible inference on your theory that profits ought to have 
risen. 

Phed. (Laughing.) Philebus, this is sharp practice; go 
on, X., and skirmish with him a little more in this voltigeur 
style. 


N.B.—This little paper wears a fragmentary appearance ; for the 
explanation of which the reader is referred to the Preface. 


ON WAR. 


Few people need to be told, that associations exist up 
and down Christendom, having the ambitious object of 
abolishing war. Some go so far as to helieve that this 
evil of war, so ancient, so ubiquitous, and apparently 
s0 inalienable from man’s position upon earth, is already 
doomed ; that not the private associations only, but the 
prevailing voice of races the most civilised, is tending to 
confederation against it; that sentence of extermination 
has virtually gone forth; and that all, which remains, is 
gradually to execute the sentence. Conscientiously, I 
find myself unable to join in these views. Of all romances, 
this seems to me the most romantic. Consequently, when 
asked to become a member of any such association, I have 
always thought it most respectful, because most sincere, to 
decline. Yet, as it is painful to refuse all marks of sym- 
pathy with persons whose motives one honours, I design at 
my death to bequeath half-a-crown as the foundation-stone 
of a fund for extinguishing war; the said half-crown to be 
improved in all time coming for the benefit of the aforesaid 
fand, under the trusteeship of Europe, Asia, and America, 
but not of Africa. I really dare not trust Africa with 
money, so little is she able as yet to take care of herself. 
This half-crown (a fund that will overshadow the earth 
before it comes to be wanted, under the provisions of my 
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will) is to be improved at any intcrest whatever—no mat- 
ter what; for the vast period of the accumulations will 
easily compensate any tardiness of advance, long before 
the time comes for its commencing payment; a point 
-which will be readily understood by any gentleman that 
hopes to draw upon the fund, when he has read the follow- 
ing explanation. 

There is in Ceylon a granite cippus, or monumental pil- 
lar, of immemorial antiquity; and to this pillar a remark- 
able legend is attached. The pillar measures six feet by 
six—t.e., thirty-six square feet—on the flat quadrangular 
tablet of its upper horizontal surface; and in height the 
pillar measures several riyanas (which are Ceylonese cubits 
of eighteen inches each); but of these cubits, there are 
either eight or twelve; excuse me for having forgotten 
which. At first, perhaps, you will be angry—viz., when 
you hear that this simple difference of four cubits, or six 
feet, measures a difference for your expectations, whether 
you count those expectations in kicks or halfpence, that 
absolutely strikes horror into arithmetic. ‘he singularity 
of the case is, that the very solemnity of the legend, and 
the immeasurability of time, depend upon the cubical con- 
tents of the monument, so that a loss of one granite chip 
is a loss of a frightful infinity; yet, again, for that very 
reason, the loss of all but a chip, leaves behind a time-fund 
so appallingly inexhaustible, that everybody becomes care- 
less about the four cubits. Enough is as good as a feast. 
Two bottomless abysses take as much time for the diver as 
ten; and five eternities are as frightful to look down as 
four-and-twenty. In the Ceylon legend all turns upon 
the inexhaustible series of ages which this pillar guaran- 
tees. But, as one inexhaustible is quite enough for one 
race of men, and you are sure of more by ineffable excess 
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than you can usein any consumption of your own, naturally 
you become generous; ‘“‘and between friends,” you say, in 
uccepting my apologies for the doubtful error as to the 
four cubits, “ what signifies an infinity more or less?” 
For the Ceylonese legend is this, that once, and only: 
once, in every hundred years, an angel visits the granite 
pillar. This angel is dressed in a robe of white muslin, - 
tauslin of that kind which the Romans called aura textilis— 
woven, as might seem, from zephyrs or from pulses of the 
air, such in its transparency, such in its gossamer lightness. 
Does the angel touch the pillar with his foot? Oh, no! 
Even that would be something, but even that is not allowed. 
In his soundless flight across it, he suffers the hem of his 
impalpable robe to sweep the surface as dreamily as a 
moonbeam. So much and no more of pollution he en- 
dures from contact with earthly objects. The lowest ex- 
tremity of his dress, but with the delicacy of light, grazes 
the granite surface. And that is all the attrition which the 
sacred granite receives in the course of any one century ; 
and this is all the progress which we, poor children of 
earth, in any one century make towards the exhaustion of 
cur prison-period. But, argues the subtle legend, even 
that attrition, when weighed in metaphysical scales, cannot 
be denied its value; it has detached from the pillar an 
atom of granite dust, the ratio of which atom to a grain 
avoirdupois, if expressed as a fraction of unity, would by 
its denominator stretch from the Accountant-General's 
office in London to the Milky Way. Now, the total mass 
of the granite represents, on this scheme of payment, the 
total arrearage of man’s race, as debtors to Father Time 
and earthly corruption; all this intolerable score, chalked 
up to our debit, we by ourselves and our posterity have 
to rub off, before the granite will be rubbed away by the 
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muslin robe of the proud flying angel, before time will be 
at an end, and the burden of flesh accomplished. Some 
sceptics in Ceylon offer bets upon the granite against the 
muslin; conceiving that the attrition of the second by the 
first will far outrun the inverse attrition. But, at any rate, 
the muslin, being worn by an angel, will never need washing ; 
which, in oriental lands, is the capital mode of attrition— 
human or angelic. And the local estimate may therefore be 
taken as correct, which expresses in terms that will astonish 
Baron Rothschild, what is the progress in liquidation which 
we make for each particular century. A billion of cen- 
turies pays off a quantity that is barely visible under a 
powerful lens. Despair seizes a man in contemplating a 
single coupon, no bigger than a visiting card, of such a 
stock as this; and behold we have to keep on paying 
away until the total granite is reduced to a level with a 
grain of mustard-seed. But, when that is accomplished, 
our last generation of descendants will be entitled to leave 
at Master Time’s door a P. P. C. card, upon seeing which, 
the meagre shadow is bound to give a receipt in full for all 
debts and arrears. Perhaps the reader and I know of debts 
on both sides the Atlantic that: have no greater prospect 
of being paid off much before this in Ceylon. 

Naturally, to match this order of debts, moving off so 
slowly, there are funds that accumulate as slowly. My 
own funded half-crown is an illustration. The half-crown 
will travel in the inverse order of the granite pillar. The. 
pillar and the half-crown move upon opposite tacks; and 
there #3 a point of time (which it is for Algebra to investi- 
gate) when they will cross each other in the exact moment 
of their punctual decussation, as you see it expressed in a 
St Andrew’s Cross, or letter X. From this half-way point 
of intersection, my aspiring half-crown will tend gradually 
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towards the fixed stars, so that perhaps it might be right 
to make the man in the moon trustee for that part of the 
accumulations which rises above the optics of sublunary 
bankers; whilst the Ceylon pillar will constantly unweave 
its own granite texture, and dwindle earthwards. It is 
probable that each process will have reached its consum- 
mation about the same time. What is to be done with 
the mustard-seed, Ceylon has forgotten to say. But what 
is to be done with the half-crown and its surplus, nobody 
can doubt after reading my last will andtestament. After 


reciting a few inconsiderable legacies to the three conti- 


nents, and to the man in the moon, for any trouble they 
may have had in managing the hyperbolical accumulations, 
I go on to observe, that, when war is proved to have taken 
itself off for ever, “ and no mistake” (because I foresee many 
false alarms of a perpetual peace), a variety of inconveniences 
will arise to all branches of the United Service, not except- 


ing even the Horse Marines. Clearly there can be no 


more half-pay. Pensions are at an end for “ good service,” 
or fetch little more than Spanish and Greek bonds. 
Allowances for wounds cannot be thought of, when all 
wounds shall have ceased except those from female eyes— 
for which the Horse Guards is too little advanced in civi- 
lisation to make much allowance. Bargains there will be 
no more amongst auctions of old government stores. 
Pirmingham will be ruined, or so much of Birmingham as 
.depended upon rifles. And the great Scotch works on the 
river Carron will be ruined for want of beef-steaks, so far 
as Carron depended for beef upon carronades. Other 
arrears of evil will stretch out endlessly after the extinction 
of war, and would tend to general bankruptcy, were they 
not all charged upon the interminable sinking-fund of my 
half-crown. 
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Upon this fund it is (a fund able to meet anything by 
the time it is wanted) that I charge once and for ever the 
general relief of all debts, deficiencies, or burdens incident 
to the final extinction of war. I charge the fund with a 
perpetual allowance of half-pay to all the armies of earth ; 
or indeed, whilst my hand is in, I charge it with full pay. 
And I strictly enjoin upon my trustees and executors, but 
especially upon the man in the moon, if his unsocial life 
has left him one spark of gentlemanly feeling, that he and 
they shall construe all claims liberally ; nay, with that riot- 
ous liberality which is safe and becoming, when applied to 
a fund so inexhaustible. Yes, reader, my fund will be in- 
exhaustible, seeing that it cannot cease growing so long 
as war continues to exist. Of necessity, therefore, the in- 
exhaustibility of my provisional fund is concurrent with 
that of the granite pillar in Ceylon. 

Yet why, or on what principle? It is because I see a 
twofold necessity for war :—1st, a physical necessity arising 
out of man’s nature when combined with man’s situation ; 
2dly, a moral necessity connected with benefits of compen- 
sation, such as continually lurk in evils acknowledged to 
be such—a necessity under which it becomes lawful to say, 
that war ought to exist, as a balance to opposite tendencies 
of a still more evil character. War is the mother of wrong 
and spoliation: granted; but, like other scourges in the 
divine economy, war purifies and redeems itself when viewed 
as a counterforce to greater evils that could not otherwise 
be intercepted or redressed. In two different meanings 
we say that a thing is necessary: either in that case where 
it is inexorably forced on by some sad overruling principle 
which it is vain to fight against; or, 2dly, in that case 
where an instrument of sorrowful consequences to man, that 
separately would have been hateful, passes mysteriously 
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into an object of toleration, of hope, or even of prayer, as 
a counter-venom to the taint of some more mortal poison. 
Poverty, for instance, stands in both categories of this two- 
fold necessity. Asa growth of physical necessity, it forms 
part of the primal curse; and the Scriptures warn us that 
it will never cease out of the land. But, by the grandeur 
of man’s nature, it is disarmed of its sting; and acting as 
a moral coercion upon the human will, it extorts innumer- 
able graces of patience, of heroic resistance, of heaven-born 
energy, that would else have languished. War stands, or 
seems to stand, upon the same double basis of necessity ; a 
primary necessity that belongs to our human degradations, 
a secondary one that towers by means of its moral relations 
into the region of our impassioned grandeurs. The two 
propositions on which I take my stand are these: Ist, that. 
there are nowhere latent in society any powers by which it 
can effectually operate on war for its extermination. The 
machinery is not there. The game is not within the com- 
pass of the cards. 2dly, that this defect of power is—not 
a curse, but on the whole a blessing from century to century, 
if it is an inconvenience from year to year. The Abolition 
Committees, it is to be feared, will be very angry at both 
propositions. Yet, gentlemen, hear me—strike, but hear 
me. That’s a sort of plagiarism from Themistocles. But 


never mind. I have as good a right to the words, until 


translated back into Greek, as that most classical of yellow 
admirals. I protest that I should have used these words 
even if Themistocles had absconded into Scythia in his boy- 
hood. ‘* Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt !” 

The first proposition is, that war cannot be abolished ; 
the second, and more offensive—that war ought not to be 
abolished. First, therefore, concerning the first. How 
came it into any man’s heart, first of all, to conceive so 
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audacious an idea as that of a conspiracy against war? 
Whence could he draw any vapour of hope to sustain his 
preliminary steps? And, in framing his plot, which way 
did he set his face to look out for accomplices? Revolving 
this question in times past, I came to the conclusion—that 
perhaps this colossal project of a war against war, had been 
first put in motion under a misconception (natural enough, 
and countenanced by books) as to the true historical origin 
of wars in many notorious instances. If these had arisen 
on trivial impulses, a trivial resistance might have inter- 
cepted them. The one mistake might authorise the other. 
If a man has once persuaded himself that long, costly, and 
bloody wars had arisen upon a point of ceremony, upon a 
personal pique, upon a hasty word, upon some explosion of 
momentary caprice, it is a natural inference that strength 
of national will, and public combinations for resistance, 
might prove redundantly effective when pointed against per- 
sonal and casual authors of war, so weak, and so flexible to 
any stern counter-volition as those must be presumed, whose 
wars had argued so much of vicious levity. The inference 
is unexceptionable: it is the premises that are unsound. 
Anecdotes of war as having emanated from a lady’s tea- 
table or toilet, would authorise such inference as to the 
facilities of controlling them. But the anecdotes themselves 
are false, or false substantially. Ad/ anecdotes, I fear, are 
false. I am sorry to say so; but my duty to the reader 
extorts from me the disagreeable confession, as upon a 
niatter specially investigated by myself, that all dealers in 
anecdotes are tainted with mendacity. Rarer than the 
phoenix is that virtuous man (a monster he is—nay, he is 
an impossible man) who will consent to lose a prosperous 
anecdote on the consideration that it happens to be a lie. 
All history, therefore, being built partly, and some of it 
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altogether, upon anecdotage, must be a tissue of falsehoods. 
Such, for the most part, is the history of Suetonius, who 
may be esteemed the father of anecdotage; and being such, 
he (and not Herodotus) should have been honoured with 
the title, Father of Lies. Such is the Augustan History, 
which is the main relique of the Roman empire; such is 
the vast series of French Memoirs, now stretching through 
more than three entire centuries. Universally, it may be 
received as a rule, that, when an anecdote involves a sting- 
ing repartee, or collision of ideas, fancifully and brilliantly 
related to each other by resemblance or contrast, then you 
may challenge it as false. One illustration of which is, 
that pretty nearly every memorable propos, or pointed re- 
partee, or striking mot, circulating at this moment in Paris 
or London, as the undoubted property of Talleyrand (that 
eminent knave), was ascribed in the year 1814-15, at the 
Congress of Vienna, to the Prince de Ligne; about fifty 
years earlier, many of the same mots were ascribed to that 
same Prince de J.gne, then a young man; twenty or thirty 
years earlier still, they had been ascribed to Voltaire, and 
so on, regressively, to many other wits (knaves or not); 
until, at length, if you persist in backing far enough, you 
find yourself amongst Pagans, with the very same repartec, 
&e., doing duty in pretty good Greek ;* sometimes, for 


* This is literally true, more frequently than would be supposed. 
For instance, a jest often ascribed to Voltaire, and.of late pointedly 
reclaimed for him by Lord Brougham, as being one that he (Lord 
B.) could swear to for his, so characteristic seemed the impression 
of Voltaire’s mind upon the tournure of the sarcasm, unhappily for 
this waste of sagacity, may be found recorded by Fabricius in the 
‘Bibliotheca Greca,” as the jest of a Greek who has been dead 
for about seventeen centuries. The man certainly did utter the 
jest, and 1750 years ago. But who it was that he stole it from, 
is another question. To all appearance, and according to Lord 
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instance, in Hierocles, sometimes in Diozenes Laertius, in 
Plutarch, or in Atheneus. Now the thing, claimed by so 
many people, could not belong to all of them; all of them, 
you know, could not be the inventors. Logic and common 
sense unite in showing us that it must have belonged to 
the moderns, who had clearly been hustled and robbed by 
the ancients, so much more likely to commit a robbery than 
Christians, these ancients being all Gentiles— Pagans— 
Heathen dogs. What do I infer from this? Why, that, 
upon any solution of the case, hardly one worthy saying cau 
be mentioned, hardly one jest, pun, or sarcasm, which has 
not been the occasion and subject of many falsehoods—as 
having been au- (and men-) daciously transferred from ge- 
neration to generation, sworn to in every age as this man’s 


Brougham’s opinion, the party robbed must have been M. de Vol- 
taire. I notice the case, however, of the Greek thefts and frauds 
committed upon so many of our excellent wits belonging to the 
eighteenth or nineteenth centuries, chiefly with a view to M. de 
Talleyrand, that rather middling bishop, but very eminent knave. 
He also has been extensively robbed by the Greeks of the second 
and third centuries. How else can you account for so many of his 
sayings being found amongst ther pages ?—a thing you may as- 
certain in a moment, at any police office, by having the Greeks 
searched, for surely you would never think of searching a bishop. 
Most of the Talleyrand jewels will be found concealed amongst the 
goods of these unprincipled Greeks. But one, and the most famous 
in the whole jewel-case, sorry am I to confess, was nearly stolen 
from the bishop, not by any Greek, but by an English writer, viz., 
Goldsmith, who must have been dying about the time that the 
Right Reverend French knave had the goodness to be born. That 
famous mot about language, as a gift made to man for the purpose 
of concealing his thoughts, is lurking in Goldsmith’s essays. Think 
of that! Already, in his childhood, whilst the bishop was yet in 
petticoats, and almost as soon as he had begun to curse and to 
swear plainly in French, an Irish vagabond had attempted to swindle 
him out of that famous witticism which has since been as good as 
a life-annuity to the venerable knave’s literary fame. 
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property, or that man’s, by people that must have known 
they were lying, until you retire from the investigation 
with a conviction, that under any system of chronology, 
the science of lying is the only one that has never drooped. 
Date from Anno Domini, or from the Julian era, patronise 
Olympiads, or patronise (as J do, from misanthropy, be- 
cause nobody else will) the era of Nabonassar—no matter, 
upon every road, thicker than milestones, you see records of 
human mendacity, or (which is much worse, in my opinion) 
of human sympathy with other people’s mendacity. 

This digression, now, on anecdotes,* is what the learned 
call an excursus, and, I am afraid, too long by half; not 
strictly in proportion. But don’t mind tat. Ill make it 
all right, by being too short upon something else, at the 
next opportunity ; and then nobody can complain. Mean- 
time (I argue) that as all brilliant or epigrammatic anec- 
dotes are probably false, more especially such are all those 
anecdotes which, for the sake of raising wonderment, trace 
great wars to trivial domestic brawls. For instance, we 
have a French anecdote, from the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, which ascribes one bloody war to the acci- 
dent of a little “miff” arising between the king and his 
minister upon some such trifle as the situation of a palace 


* The word “anecdotes” first, I believe, came into currency 
about the middle of the sixth century, from the use made of it by 
Procopius. Literally, it indicated nothing that could interest either 
public malice or public favour ; it promised only unpublished notices 
of the Emperor Justinian, his wife Theodora, Narses, Belisarius, &c. 
But why had they been unpublished? Simply because scandalous 
and defamatory; and hence, from the interest which invested the 
case of an imperial court so remarkable, this oblique, secondary, 
and purely accidental modification of the word came to influence 
its general acceptation. So arose the word; but the thing arose with 
Suetonius, that dear, excellent, and hard-working “ father of lies.” 
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window. Again, from the early part of the eighteenth 
century, we have an English anecdote, ascribing conse- 
quences no less bloody to a sudden feud between two ladies, 
tracing itself up to a pair of gloves; so that, in effect, the 
war and the gloves form the two poles of the transaction. 
Harlequin throws a pair of Limerick gloves into a corn- 
mill; and the spectator is astonished to see the gloves im- 
mediately issuing from the hopper, well ground into seven 
armies of fifty thousand men each, with parks of artillery 
to correspond. In these two anecdotes, we recognise at 
once the able and mendacious artist arranging his mate- 
rials with a pious regard to theatrical effect. The story, 
for example, of the French minister Louvois, and the adroit- 
ness with which he fastened upon great foreign potentates, 
in the shape of war, that irritability of temper in his royal 
master which threatened to consume himself; the diploma- 
tic address with which he transmuted suddenly the task of 
skirmishing daily in council with his own sovereign, into 
that far jollier mode of disputation where one replies to all 
objections of the very keenest logician, either with round- 
shot or with grape; here is an anecdote, which (for my 
own part) I am inclined to view as pure gasconade. But 
suppose the story true, still it may happen that a better 
valuation of it may disturb the whole edifice of logical in- 
ferences by which it seemed to favour the speculations of 
the war abolitionists. Such a tale, or the English tale of 
the gloves, being supposed true, it would seem to follow, 
that war and the purposes of war were phenomena of 
chance growth, not attached to any instinct so ancient, or 
so grooved into the dark necessities of our nature, as we 
had all taken for granted. Usually, we rank war with 
hunger, with cold, with sorrow, with death, afflictions of 
our human state that spring up as inevitably without sepa- 
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rate culture, and in defiance of all hostile culture, as ver- 
dure, as weeds, and as flowers that overspread in spring- 
time a fertile soil without needing to be sown or watered 
—awful is the necessity, as it seems, of all such afflictions. 
Yet, again, if (as these anecdotes imply) war could by pos- 
sibility depend frequently on accidents of personal tempera- 
ment, on irritability in a sensual king, wounded sensibilities — 
of pride between two sensitive ladies, there in a moment 
shone forth a light of hope upon the crusade against war. 
If personal accidents, and accidents so trivial, could, to any 
serious extent, be amongst the causes of war, then it would 
become a hopeful duty to preconcert personal combinations 
that should take an opposite direction. If casual causes 
could be supposed chiefly to have promoted war, how easy 
for a nation to arrange permanent and determinate causes 
against it! The logic of these anecdotes seemed to argue. 
that the fountains of war were left to the government of 
chance and the windiest of levities; that war was not in 
reality roused into activity by the evil that resides in the 
human will, but, on the contrary, by the simple defect of 
any will energetic enough to face and control them. Mdul- 
titudes of evils exist in our social system, merely because 
no steadiness of attention, nor action of combined will, has 
been converged upon them. War, by the silent evidence 
of these anecdotes, seemed to lie amongst that class of. 
evils. A new era might be expected to commence from the 
moment when the true sources of the evil were detected ; 
and the evil would be half conquered from the moment that 
it should be traced to a trivial or a personal origin. 

All this was plausible, but false. The anecdotes, and all 
similar anecdotes, might tell the truth, but not the whole 
truth. The logical vice in them was, that they confounded 
an occasion with a cause. The king’s ill temper, for in- 
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stance, acting through the levity and impatience of the 
minister, might be the causa occasionalis of the war, but not 
its true causa efficiens. What was? Where do the true 
and ultimate causes of war, as distinguished from its 
proximate excitements, find their lodgment and abiding 
ground? They lie in the system of national competitions; 
in the common political system to which all individual 
nations are unavoidably parties; in the system of public 
forces distributed amongst a number of rival nations, with 
no internal principle for adjusting the equilibrium of these 
forces,and no Council of Amphictions for deciding disputes. 
Here lies the matrix of war—viz., in a system of interests 
that are dangerously the same, and therefore the parents 
of rivalships too keen; that are dangerously different, and 
therefore the parents of alienation too wide. All war is 
an instinctive nsus for redressing the errors of equilibrium 
in the relative position of nations amongst nations. Every 
nation’s duty, first, midst, and last, is to itself. No nation 
cau be safe from continual losses of ground, but by conti- 
nual jealousies, watchings, and ambitious strivings to mend 
its own position. Civilities and high bred courtesies pass 
and ought to pass between nations; that is the graceful 
drapery which shrouds their natural, fierce, and tiger-like 
relations to each other. But the glaring eyes, which ex- 
press this deep and inalienable ferocity, look out at inter- 
vals from below those gorgeous draperies; and at intervals 
the acts suitable to such a temper must come forward. Mr 
Carter was on terms of the most exquisite dissimulation 
with his lions and tigers; but as often as he trusted his 
person amongst them, if, in the midst of infinite politeness 
exchanged on all sides, he saw a certain portentous expres- 
sion of mutiny kindling in the eyeball of any discontented 
tiger, all was lost, unless he came down instantly upon that 
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tiger’s skull with a blow from an iron bar, that suggested 
something like apoplexy. On such terms do nations meet 
in diplomacy; high consideration for each other does not 
couceal the basis of enmity on which they rest; an enmity 
that does not belong to their feelings, but to the necessities 
of their position. Every nation in negotiating has her 
right hand upon the hilt of her sword, and at intervals 
playfully unsheaths a little of its gleaming blade. As 
things stand at present, war and peace are bound together 
like the vicissitudes of day and night, of Castor and Pol- 
lux. It matters little which bucket of the two is going up 
at the moment, which going down. Both are stedfastly 
tied by a system of alternations to a revolving wheel; and 
a new war as certainly becomes due during the evolutions 
of a tedious peace, as a new peace may be looked for dur- 
ing the throes of a bloody war. Consequently, when the 
arrogant Louvois carried a war to the credit of his own 
little account on the national ledger of France, this coxcomb 
well knew that a war was at any rate due about that time. 
Irritable or not irritable, with a puppy for his minister or 
not, the French king would naturally, within a year or two, 
have been carried headlong into war by the mere system 
of Europe. So much had the causes of complaint recipro- 
cally accumulated. The account must be cleansed, the 
court roll of grievances must be purged. With respect to 
the two English ladies, again, it is still more evident that 
they could not have caused a war by pulling caps with each 
other, since the grounds of every war—what had caused it, 
and what prolonged it—were sure to be sternly scrutinised 
by Parliament at each annual revision of the national 
finances. These ladies, and even the French coxcomb, 
eould not have caused a war; they at the utmost might 
have claimed a distinction such as that which belonged 
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to a particular Turkish gunner at Navarino—viz., that 
he, by firing the first shot without orders, did (as a 
matter of fact) unmuzzle the whole of that dreadful iron 
hurricane from four nations which instantly followed, but 
which (be it known to the gunner) could not have been 
delayed for fifty minutes longer (such was the temper of 
the Turkish forces), whether he had fired, or had forborne 
to fire, the unauthorised shot: 

One of the earliest aspects under which this moral ne- 
cessity for war forces itself upon our notice is, its physical 
necessity. I mean to say, that one of the earliest reasons 
why war ought to exist is, because, under any mode of sup- 
pressing war, virtually it wild exist. Banish war as now 
administered, and it will revolve upon us in a worse shape ; 
that is, in a shape of predatory and ruffian war, more and 
more licentious, as it enjoys no privilege or sufferance, by 
the supposition, under municipal laws. Will the causes 
of war die away because war is forbidden? Certainly not ; 
and the only result of the prohibition would be to throw 
back the exercise of war from national into private and 
mercenary hands; and that is precisely the retrograde or 
inverted course of civilisation; for, in the natural order of 
civilisation, war passes from the hands of knights, barons, 
insulated cities, into those of the universal community ; 
from the lawless guerilla, to the state of national war ad- 
ministered with the responsibility that belongs to supreme 
rank, with the humanity that belongs to conscious power, 
and with the diminishing havoc that belongs to increasing 
skill in the arts of destruction. Even as to this last fea- 
ture in human conflicts, which in a warfare of brigands and 
condottieri would for many reasons rapidly decay, no reader 
can fail to be aware of the marvels effected by the forces 


of inventive science that run alongside the advances of 
VOL. IV. | T 
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civilisation. Look back evea to the grandest period of the 
humane Roman warfare; listen to the noblest and most 
merciful of all Roman captains, saying on the day of 
Pharsalia (and saying of necessity), “Strike at their 
faces, cavalry ;” yes, absolutely directing his own troopers 
to plough up with their sabres the blooming faces. of the 
young Roman nobility. Look back, I say, to this, and then 
pass to a modern field of battle, where all is finished by 
nusketry and artillery amidst clouds of smoke, no. soldier 
recognising his own desolations, or the ghastly. ruins. worked 
by his own separate arm; so that war, by losing all its 
brutality, has lost half of its demoralising power 

War, so far from, ending, because war was forbidden and 
nationally renounced, on the contrary would transmigrate 
into a more fearful shape. As things are at present (and, 
observe, they are always. growing better), what. numbers of 
noble-minded men, in the persons of our officers (yes, and 
often of non-commissioned officers), do. we British, for 
example, disperse over battle-fields, that could not dis- 
honour their glorious uniform by any countenance to an 
act of cruelty! They are eyes delegated from the charities 
of our domestic life, to overlook and curb the Hcense of 
war. I remember, in Xenophon, some passage where he 
describes a class of Persian gentlemen, who were called the 
opbarpo, or eyes of the king; but for a very different pur- 
pose. These British officers may be called the ophthalmon, 
or eyes of our Sovereign Lady, that into every corner of 
the battle carry their scrutiny, lest any cruelty should be: 
committed on the helpless, or any advantage taken of a 
dying: enemy. But such officers would be.rare in the irre- 
gular troops succeeding to official armies. And through this 
channel, amongst others, war, when cried down by act of 
Parliament, and precisely because it 'was cried down, would 
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becon'e perilously effective for the degradation of human 
nature. Being itself dishonoured, war would become so 
much the more effective as an instrument for the dishonour- 
ing of its agents. | 

But is war, then, to go on for ever? Are we never to 
improve? Are nations to conduct their intercourse eter- 
nally under the secret understanding that an. unchristian 
solution of all irreconcilable feuds stands in the rear as 
the ultimate appeal? I answer that war, going on even 
for ever, may still be for ever amending its modes and its 
results upon human happiness; 2dly, that we not only are 
under no fatal arrest in our process of improvement, but 
that, as regards war, history shows how steadily we have 
been improving; and, 3dly, that, although war may be 
irreversible as our last resource in the prosecution of na- 
tional disputes, this last resource may constantly: be retir- 
ing further into-the rear. Let us speak to this last point. 
War is the last resource, only because other and more in- 
tellectual resources for solving disputes are not available. 
And why are they not? Simply, because the knowledge, 
and the logic, which ultimately will govern the case, and the 
very circumstances of the case itself in its details, as the basis 
on which this knowledge and logic are to operate, happen 
not to have been sufficiently developed. A code of law is not 
a spasmodic effort of gigantic talent in any one man or any 
oue generation; it is a slow growth of accidents and occa- 
sions expanding with civilisation ; dependent upon time as 
a multiform element in its development; and presupposing 
often a concurrent growth of analogous cases towards the 
completion of its comprehension. For instance, the law 
which regulates the rights of shipping, seafaring men, and 
maritime commerce, how slow was its development! Be- | 
fore such works as the ‘“‘ Consolato del Mare,” the “ Lawg 
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of Oleron,” &c., had been matured, how wide must have 
been the experience, and how slow its accumulation! 
During that long period of infancy for law, how many 
must have been the openings for ignorant and uninten- 
tional injustice! How differently, again, would the several 
parties to any transaction construe the rights of the case! 
Discussion, without rules for guiding it, does but embitter 
the dispute. And in the absence of all guidance from the 
intellect, gradually weaving a common standard of interna- 
tional appeal, it is clear that nations must fight, and ought 
to fight. Not being convinced, it is base to pretend that 
you are convinced; and failing to be convinced by your 
neighbour’s arguments, you confess yourself a poltroon 
(and you znvite injuries), if you pocket what you think your 
wrongs. ‘The only course in such a case is to thump your 
neighbour, and to thump him soundly, for the present. 
This treatment is very serviceable to your neighbour’s op- 
tics; he sees things in a new light, after a sufficient course 
of so distressing a regimen. Yet, even in this case, war 
has no tendency to propagate war, but tends to the very 
opposite result. To thump is as costly, and in other ways 
as painful, as to be thumped. The evil to both sides arises 
in an undeveloped state of law. If rights were defined by 
a well-considered code growing out of long experience, 
each party sees that this scourge of war would continually 
tend to narrow itself. Consequently the very necessity of 
war, the very admission of the truth that war cannot be 
dispensed with as our ultimate appeal, becomes the strongest 
invitation to that system of judicial logic which forms its 
final limitation. It follows that all war whatever (unless 
on the brutal principle of a Spartan warfare,* that made 


' © “ Spartan warfare:”—It was a tradition in Greece, that about 
seven centuries before Christ the “ Iliad” was carried into Sparta; 
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war its own sufficient object and se'f-justification), operates 
as a perpetual bounty or premium upon the investigation 
and adjudication of those disputed cases through which it 
is that war prospers. 

Such cases are continually withdrawing themselves, from 
that state of imperfect development which enforced a war- 
like appeal, to a state in which they allow of an amicable 
solution. «All this we may see mirrored in a class of cases 
that powerfully illustrate the good and the bad in war— 
viz., those cases of domestic dispute which continually arise 
ander the law of neighbourhood. 

Now, this law of neighbourhood, this lex vicinitats, 
amongst the Romans, righted itself, as amongst ourselves 
it continues to do, by means of actions at law. If a man 
poisons us with smoke, we compel him by an action to 
consume his own smoke. Here is beheld a transmuted 
war. In a barbarous state, fire and sword would have 
avenged this invasion of smoke ; but, amongst civilised men, 
judicial investigations beat off the enemy. And on the same 
principle, exactly as the law of international rights clears — 
up its dark places, war gradually narrows its grounds, and 


e 


some said, by Lycurgus the lawgiver when returning from his 
travels. But the tradition added, that the importer excluded the 
““ Odyssey ;” not as being non-Homeric—for which objection that 
age was not critical enough; but as tending to cherish ideas of 
happiness derived from peace and the domestic affections; where- 
as the “Iliad” exhibited war as the final object for which man ex- 
isted. Whether this tradition were well-founded or not, it shows 
us in either case what was the reputed character through Greece of 
the Spartan. No tribe of semi-savages on record ever Jaboured so 
effectually as the Spartans to strip war of all its grandeur by 
clothing it with ungenerous arrogance; and the consequence is, 
that all readers to this day rejoice in every defeat and humiliation 
which this kennel of hounds sustained. 
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the jus gentium defines itself through national attorneys— 
that is, through diplomatists. 

I have myself witnessed a case where a man cultivating 
a flower-garden, and distressed for some deliverance from 
his rubbish of dead leaves, litter, straw, stones, took the 
desperate resolution of projecting the whole upon his 
neighbour’s flower-garden. This wrong might have passed 
unnoticed, but for the accident that his iajured neighbour 
unexpectedly raised up his head above the dividing wall, 
and reproached the aggressor with his unpriacipled con- 
duct. This aggressor, adding evil to evil, suggested, as 
an obvious remedy for his own outrage, that the sufferer 
should pass the auisance onwards to the garden next be- 
yond him; from which it might be posted forward 
indefinitely on the same principle. The aggrieved maa, 
however, preferred passing back the rubbish, without any 
discount, to the original proprietor. Here now was 2. ripe 
case, a causa teterrima, for war between the parties; and 
for a national war, had the parties been nations. Ia fact, 
the very same injury, in a more aggravated shape, is per- 
petrated from time to time by Jersey upon ourselves, and 
would, upon a larger scale, right itself by war. Convicts 
are costly to maintain; and Jersey, whose national revenue 
is limited, being too well aware of this distressing fact, 
does us the favour to land upon the coasts of Dorset, 
Devon, &c., all the criminals whom she cannot otherwise 
dispose of at each jail delivery. “What are we to do in 
England?” is the natural question propounded by the in- 
jared scoundrels, when taking leave of their Jersey escort. 
‘“ Anything you please,” is the answer; rise, if you can, 
to be dukes; only never come back hither ; since, dukes or 
no dukes for the rest of Christendom, to us of the Channel 
Islands you will always be transported felons.” There is 
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therefore a good right of action—t.e, a good ground of 
war—against Jersey on the part of Great Britain; since, 
besides the atrocious injury inflicted, this unpriacipled little 
island has the audacity to regard our England (all Europe 
looking on) as existing only for the purposes of a sewer or 
cess-pool to Treceive her impurities. Some time back I re- 
member a Scottish newspaper holding up the ¢ase as a 
newly-discovered horror in the social system; though, by 
the way, Jersey has always been engaged in this branch 
of exportation, and rarely, I am told, fails to “run” @ cargo 
of rogues upon our shore once or so in the season. But 
what amuses one, in this Scottish denunciation of the vil- 
lany, is, that Seotland* of old pursued the very same mode 
of jail delivery as to knaves that were not thought ripe 
for hanging ; she carted them to the English border, un- 
ehained them, and hurried them adrift into the wilderness 
of Northumberland, saying, Now, boys, shift for yourselves; 
repent; and henceforth plunder.none but Englishmen. 

What I deduce from all this is~that as the feuds arising 
between individuals under the relation of neighbours are 
so far from tending to an increasing hostile result, that, on 
the contrary, as coming under a rule of law already ascer- 
tained, or furnishing the basis for a new rule, they gradually 
tighten the cords which exclude all opening for quarrel; 
not otherwise is the result, and therefore the usefulness, of 
war amongst nations. All the causes of war, the occasions 
upon which it is likely to arisé, the true and the ostensible 
motives, are gradually evolved, are examined, searched, 
valued, by publicists; and by such means, in the further 

* To banish them “forth of the kingdom” was the euphemismue, 
the sweet, caressing mode of expressing the case; but the reality un- 


derstood was, to carry the khaves, like foxes in a bag, to thé 
English border, and there unbag them for English use. 
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progreas of men, a comprehensive law of nations will finally 
be accumulated, not such as now passes for international 
law (a worthless code that has no weight in the practice of 
nations, nor deserves any), but one which will exhaust the 
great body of cases under which wars have arisen during the 
Christian era, and will gradually collect a public opinion of 
Christendom upon the nature of each particular case. The 
causes that have existed for war are the causes that will 
exist ; or, at least, they are the same under modifications 
that will simply vary the rule, as our law cases in the courts 
are every day circumstantiating the generalities of the sta- 
tute concerned. At this stage of advance, and when a true 
European opinion has been created, a “‘sensus communis,” or 
community of feeling on the main classifications of wars, it 
will become possible to erect an operative tribunal, or cen- 
tral Amphictionic Council for all Christendom, not with 
any commission to suppress wars—a policy which would 
react as a fresh cause of war; since high-spirited nations 
would arm for the purpose of resisting such arrogant de- 
crees—but with the purpose and the effect of oftentimes 
healing local or momentary animosities; and also (by pub- 
lishing the opinion of Europe, assembled in council) with 
the effect of taking away the shadow of dishonour from the _ 
act of making concessions. Not to mention that the mere 
delay, involved in the waiting for the solemn opinion of a 
congress, would always be friendly to pacific councils. But 
would the belligerents wait? That concession might be 
secured by general exchange of treaties, in the same way 
that the co-operation of so many nations has been secured 
to the suppression of the trade in slaves, And one thing 
is clear, that when all the causes of war involving manifest 
injustice are banished by the force of European opinion, 
focally converged upon the subject, the range of war will 
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be predigiously circumscribed. The costliness of war 
(which for various reasons has been continually increasing 
since the feudal period) will operate as another limitation 
upon its field, concurring powerfully with the public decla- 
ration from a council of collective Christendom. 

There is, besides, a distinct and separate cause of war, 
more fatal to the continued duration of peace in Europe 
than open injustice; and this cause being to a certainty in 
the hands of nations to deal with as they please, there is a 
tolerable guarantee that acongress sincerely pacific would cut 
it up by the roots. It is a cause noticed by Kant in his essay 
on a Perpetual Peace; and this cause lies in the diplomacy 
of Europe. Treaties of peace are at present so constructed, 
as almost always to sow the seeds of future wars. To the 
inexperienced this seems a matter of carelessness or laxity 
in the choice of expression; and sometimes it may be so; 
but more often it has been the result of secret dictation from 
powerful courts—making peaces only as truces, anxious only 
for time to nurse their energies, and to keep open some 
plausible call for war. This is not only amongst the most 
extensive causes of war, but amongst the worst; because 
it gives a colourable air of justice, and almost of necessity, 
to a war which is, in fact, the most outrageously unjust, as 
being derived from a pretext silently prepared in former 
years, with mere subtlety of malice: it isa war growing out 
of occasions, forged beforehand, lest no occasions should 
spontaneously arise. And yet how easily might this cause 
of war be healed by a congress, and through a reform in 
European diplomacy.* 


* One great nidus of this insidious preparation for war under the 
very mask of peace, which Kant has failed to particularise, lies in 
the neglecting to make any provision at all for cases that are inevit- 
able. A, B,C, D, are all equally possible, but the treaty provides a 
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It is the strongest confirmation of the power inherent in 
growing civilisation, to amend war, and to narrow the field 
of war, if we look back for the records of the changes in 
this direction which have already arisen in generations be- 
fore, our own. 

The most careless reviewer of history can hardly fail to 
read a rude outline of progress made by men in the rights 
(and consequently in the duties) of war through the last 
twenty-five centuries. It is a happy circumstance for man, 
that oftentimes he is led by pure selfishness into reforms 
the very same as high principle would have prompted ; and, 
in the next stage of his advance, when once habituated to 
an improved code of usages, he begins to find a gratifica- 
tion to his sensibilities (partly luxurious sensibilities, but 
partly moral), in what originally had been a mere move- 
ment of self-interest. Then comes a third stage, in which, 
having thoroughly reconciled himself to a better order of 
things, and made it even necessary to his own comfort, at 
fength he begins in his reflecting moments to perceive a 
moral beauty and a fitness in arrangements that had ori- 
ginally emanated from accidents of convenience; so that, 
finally, he generates a sublime pleasure of conscientiousness 
out of that which had commenced in the meanest forms of 
mercenary convenience. For instance, a Roman lady of 
rank, as luxury advanced, out of mere voluptuous regard 


specific course of action only for A, suppose. Then upon B or C 
arising, the high contracting parties, though desperately pacific, find 
themselves committed to war actually by a treaty of lasting peace. 
Their pacific majesties sigh, and say, Alas, that it should be so! but 
really fight we must, because the treaty makes no provision for keep- 
ing the peace in the particular case before us, The very same evil, 
from the very same neglect of providing for cases sure to arise, forms 
the most extensive source of disputes arising upon contracts in 
domestic life. 
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to her own comfort, revolted from the harsh clamours of 
eternal chastisements inflicted on her numerous slaves; she 
forbade them; the grateful slaves showed their love for 
her; this love, by natural reaction, awakened her own be- 
nevolent sensibilities; gradually and unintentionally she 
trained her feelings, when thus liberated from a continual 
temptation to cruelty, into a demand for gentler and purer 
excitement. Her purpose originally had been one of 
jnuxury; but, by the benignity of nature still watching for 
ennobling opportunities, the actual result was a develop- 
ment given to the higher capacities of her heart. In the 
Same way, when the brutal right (and in many circum- 
stances the brutal duty) of inflicting death upon prisoners 
taken in battle, had exchanged itself for the profits of ran- 
som or slavery, this relaxation of ferocity (though com- 
mencing in selfishness) gradually exalted itself into a habit 
of mildness, and some dim perception of a sanctity in human 
life. The very vice of avarice ministered to the purifica- 
tion of barbarism; and the very evil of slavery in its ear- 
liest form was applied to the mitigation of another evil— 
war conducted in the spirit of piratical outrage. The com- 
mercial instincts of men having worked one set of changes 
in war, a second set of changes was prompted by instincts 
derived from the arts of ornament and pomp. Martial 
music, splendour of arms, of banners, of equipages, of cere- 
monies, and the elaborate forms of intercourse with enemies, 
through conferences, armistices, treaties of peace, &c., hav- 
ing tamed the savagery of war, a permanent light of 
civilisation began to steal over the bloody shambles of 
buccaneering warfare. Other modes of harmonising infla- 
ences arose more directly from the bosom of war itself. 
Gradually the mere practice of war, and the culture of war, 
though still viewed as a rude trade of bloodshed, ripened 
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into an intellectual art. Were it merely with a view to 
more effectual carnage, this art (however simple and gross 
at first) opened at length into wide subordinate arts, into 
strategics, into tactics, into castrametation, into polior- 
cetics, and all the processes through which the first rude 
efforts of martial cunning finally connect themselves with 
the exquisite resources, mathematic and philosophic, of a 
complex science. War being a game in which each side 
forces the other into the instant adoption of all improve- 
ments, through the mere necessities of self-preservation, be- 
comes continually, and must become, more intellectual. 

It is interesting to observe the steps by which (were it 
only through impulses of self-defence, and with a view to 
more effectual destructiveness) war exalted itself from a 
horrid trade of butchery, into a magnificent and enlightened 
science. Starting from no higher impulse or question than 
how to cat throats most rapidly, most safely, and on the 
largest scale, it has issued even at our own stage of advance 
into a science, magnificent, oftentimes ennobling, and cleansed 
from all horrors except those which (not being within man’s 
power utterly to divorce from it) no longer stand out as 
reproaches to his humanity. 

What opening is there for complaint? If the object is, 
to diminish the frequency of war, this is, at any rate, secured 
by the enormous and growing costliness of war. In these 
days of accountability on the part of governments, and of 
jealous vigilance on the part of tax-payers, we may safely 
leave it to the main interests of almost every European 
population not to allow of idle or frivolous wars. Merely 
the public debts of Christendom form a pledge, were there 
no other, that superfluous war will no longer be tolerated 
by those who pay for them, and whose children inherit their 
consequences. The same cause, which makes war contina- 
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ally rarer, will tend to make each separate war shorter. 
There will, therefore, in the coming generations, be less of 
war; and what there is will, by expanding civilisation, and, 
indirectly, through science continually more exquisite* ap- 
plied to its administration, be indefinitely humanised and 
refined. . 

It is sufficient, therefore, as an apology for war, that it 
is—lst, systematically improving in temper (privateering, 
for instance, at sea, sacking of cities by land, are in a course 
of abolition) ; 2dly, that it is under a necessity of becoming 
less frequent; 3dly, that on any attempt to abolish it, the 
result would be something very much worse. 

Thus far, meantime, war has been palliated merely by 
its relation to something else—viz., to its own elder stages 
as trespassing much more upon human happiness and pro- 
gress; and, secondly, by its relation to any conceivable 
state that could take place on the assumption that war 
were abolished by a Pan-Christian compact. But is this 
all that can be pleaded on behalf of war? Is it good only 

* “ Scuence more exquisite :’—How inadequately this is appreciated, 
may be seen in the popular opinion applied to our wars with the 
Chinese and Burmese—viz., that gradually we shall teach those 
semi-barbarous peoples to fight. Some obvious improvements, pur- 
chasable with money, it is probable enough, will be adopted from 
us. But as to any general improvement of their military system, 
this 1s not of a nature to be transferred. The science, for instance, 
applied to our artillery and engineering systems, presupposes a total 
change of education, and the establishment of new institutions. It 
will not be sufficient to have institutions for teaching mathematics ; 
these must be supported by a demand for mathematic knowledye 
in every quarter of public industry, in civil engineering, in nautical 
commerce, in mining, &c. Moreover, the manufacturing establish- 
ments that would be required as a basis of support for the improved 
science, such as cannon foundries, manufactories of philosophical 
instruments, &c,, presuppose a concurrent expansion in many other 


directions, so as to furnish not only new means, but also new motives, 
and, in short, presuppose an entire new civilisation. 
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in so far as it stands opposed to: something worse?) No. 
Under circnmstances that. may exist, and have existed, war 
is & posdive good; not relative merely, or negative, bat 
positive. A great truth it was which Wordsworth uttered, 
whatever might be the expansion which. he allowed to it, 
when he said that . 


‘“‘God’s most perfect instrument, 
Is working out a pure intent, 
Is man—array’d for mutual slaughter : 
Yea, Carnage is his daughter.” 

There is @ mystery in approaching this aspect of the 
case, which no man has read fully. War has a deeper and 
more ineffable relation to hidden grandeurs in man, than 
has yet been deciphered. To execute judgments of retri- 
bution upon outrages offered to human rights or to human 
dignity, to vindicate the sanctities of the altar and the 
sanctities of the hearth—these are functions of human 
greatness which war has many times assumed, and many 
times faithfully discharged. But, behind all these, there 
' towers dimly a greater. The great phenomenon of war it 
is, this and this only, which keeps open in man a spiracle 
—an organ of respiration—for breathing a transcendent 
atmosphere, and dealing with an idea that else would. perish 
—viz., the idea of mixed crusade and martyrdom, doing and’ 
suffering, that finds its realisation in a battle such as that of 
Waterloo—viz., a battle fought for interests of the human. 
race, felt even where they are not understood; so that the 
tutelary angel of man, when he traverses such a dreadful 
field, when he reads the distorted features, counts the ghastly 
ruins, sums the hidden anguish, and the harvests. 


‘Of horror breathing from the silent ground,” 


nevertheless, speaking as God’s messenger, “blesses it, and 
calls it very good.” 


FHE ENGLISH MAIL-COACH. 


SECTION THE FIRST.—THE GLORY OF MOTION. 


SomE twenty or more years before I matriculated: at Ox- . 
ford, Mr Palmer, at that time M.P. for Bath, had accom- 
plished two things, very hard to do on our little planet, 
‘the Earth, however cheap they may be held by eccentric 
people in comets—he had invented mail-coaches, and he had 
married the daughter* of a duke. He was, therefore, just 
twice as great a man as Galileo, who did certainly invent (or, 
which is the same thing,f discover) the satellites of Jupiter, 
those very next things extant to mail-coaches in the two 
capital pretensions of speed and keeping time, but, on the 
other hand, who did not marry the daughter of a. duke. 
These mail-coaches, ag organised by Mr Palmer, are en- 
titled to a circumstantial notice. from myself, having had 
so large a share in developing the anarchies of my subse. 
quent dreams; an agency which they accomplished, Ist, 
through velocity, at that time unprecedented—for they 
first revealed the glory of motion; 2dly, through grand 
effects for the eye between lamp-light and the darkness 
upon solitary roads; 3dly, through animal beauty and 
power so often displayed in the class of horses selected for 


* Lady Madeline Gordon. 

t “ The same thing :”—Thus, in the calendar-of the Church Festi- 
vals, the discovery of the true cross (by Helen, the mother of Con- 
stantine) is recorded (and one might think—with the express con- 
sciousness of sarcasm) as the Invention of the Cross, 
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this mail service; 4thly, through the conscious presence 
of a central intellect, that, in the midst of vast distances*— 
of storms, of darkness, of danger—overruled all obstacles 
into one steady co-operation to a national result. For my 
own feeling, this post-office service spoke as by some 
mighty orchestra, where a thousand instruments, all dis- 
regarding each other, and so far in danger of discord, yet 
all obedient as slaves to the supreme baton of some great 
leader, terminate in a perfection of harmony like that of 
heart, brain, and lungs, in a healthy animal organisation. 
But, finally, that particular element in this whole com- 
bination which most impressed myself, and through which 
it is that to this hour Mr Palmer’s mail-coach system 
tyrannises over my dreams by terror and terrific beauty, 
lay in the awful political mission which at that time it ful- 
filled. The mail-coach it was that distributed over the 
face of the land, like the opening of apocalyptic vials, the 
heart-shaking news of Trafalgar, of Salamanca, of Vittoria, 
of Waterloo. These were the harvests that, in the gran- 
deur of their reaping, redeemed the tears and blood in 
which they had been sown. Neither was the meanest pea- 
sant so much below the grandeur and the sorrow of the 
times as to confound battles such as these, which were 
gradually mouldmg the destinies of Christendom, with the 
vulgar conflicts of ordinary warfare, so often no more than 
gladiatorial trials of national prowess. The victories of 
England in this stupendous contest rose of themselves as 
natural Te Deums to heaven; and it was felt by the thought- 
ful that such victories, at such a crisis of general prostra- 


* & Vast distances :”—One case was familiar to mail-coach travel- 
lers, where two mails in opposite directions, north and south, starting 
at the same minute from points six hundred miles apart, met almost 
constantly at a particular bridge which bisected the total distance. 
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tion, were not more beneficial to ourselves than finally to 
France, our enemy, and to'the nations of all western or 
central’ Europe, through whose pusillanimity it was that 
the French domination had prospered. 

The mail-coach, as the national organ for publishing 
' these mighty events thus diffusively influential,, became 
itself a spiritualised and glorified object to an impassioned 
heart; and naturally, in the Oxford of that day, all hearts 
were impassioned, as being all (or nearly all) in early man- 
hood. In most universities there is one single college ;. in 
Oxford there were five-and-twenty, all of which were peo- 
pled by young men, the elite of their own generation; not 
boys, but men; none under eighteen. In some of these 
many colleges, the custom permitted the student to keep 
what are called “short terms ;” that is, the four terms of 
Michaelmas, Lent, Easter, and Act, were kept by a resi- 
dence, in the aggregate, of ninety-one days, or thirteen 
weeks. Under this interrupted residence, it was possible 
that a student might have a reason for going down to his 
home four times in the year. This made eight journeys to 
and fro. But, as these homes lay dispersed through all the 
shires of the island, and most of us disdained all coaches 
except his majesty’s mail, no city out of London could pre- 
tend to so extensive a connection with Mr Palmer’s estab- 
lishment as Oxford. ‘Three mails, at the least, I remem- 
ber as passing every day through Oxford, and benefiting 
by my personal patronage—viz., the W orcester, the Glouces- 
ter, and the Holyhead mail. Naturally, therefore, it be- 
came a point of some interest with us, whose journeys re- 
volved every six weeks on an average, to look a little into 
the executive details of the system. With some of these 
Mr Palmer had no concern; they rested upon bye-laws 


enacted’ by posting-houses for their own benefit, and upon 
VOL. IV. U 
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other bye-laws, equally stern, enacted by the inside pas- 
sengers for the illustration of their own haughty exclusive- 
ness. These last were of a nature to rouse our scorn, from 
which the transition was not very long to systematic mu- 
tiny. Up to this time, say 1804, or 1805 (the year of Tra- 
falgar), it had been the fixed assumption of the four inside — 
people (as an old tradition of all public carriages derived 
from the reign of Charles II.), that they, the illustrious 
quaternion, constituted a porcelain Variety of the human 
race, whose dignity would have been compromised by ex- 
changing one word of civility with the three miserable 
delf-ware outsides. Even to have kicked an outsider, 
might have been held to attaint the foot concerned in that 
operation ; so that, perhaps, it would have required an act 
of Parliament to restore its purity of blood. What words, 
then, could express the horror, and the sense of treason, in 
that case, which had happened, where all three outsides 
(the trinity of Pariahs) made a vain attempt to sit down at 
the same breakfast-table or dinner-table with the conse- 
crated four? I myself witnessed such an attempt; and on 
that occasion a benevolent old gentleman endeavoured to 
soothe his three holy associates, by suggesting that, if the 
outsides were indicted for this criminal attempt at the 
next assizes, the court would regard it as a case of lunacy, 
or delirium tremens, rather than of treason. England owes 
much of her grandeur to the depth of the aristocratic ele- 
ment in her social composition, when pulling against her 
strong democracy. Iam not the manto laugh at it. But 
sometimes, undoubtedly, it expressed itself in comic shapes. 
The course taken with the infatuated outsiders, in the par- 
ticular attempt which I have noticed, was, that the waiter, 
beckoning them away from the privileged salle-a-manger, 
sang out, “ This way, my good men,” and then enticed these 
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good men away to the kitchen. But that plan had not 
always answered. Sometimes, though rarely, cases oc- 
curred where the intruders, being stronger than usual, or 
more vicious than usual, resolutely refused to budge, and 
so far carried their point, as to have a separate table 
arranged for themselves in a corner of the general room. 
Yet, if an Indian screen could be found ample enough to 
plant them out from the very eyes of the high table, or 
dais, it then became possible to assume as a fiction of law 
—that the three delf fellows, after all, were not present. 
They could be ignored by the porcelain men, under the 
maxim, that objects not appearing, and not existing, are 
governed by the same logical construction.* 

Such being, at that time, the usages of mail-coaches, 
what was to be done by us of young Oxford? We, the 
most aristocratic of people, who were addicted to the prac- 
tice of looking down superciliously even upon the insides 
themselves as often very questionable characters—were we, 
by voluntarily going outside, to court indignities? If our 
dress and bearing sheltered us, generally, from the suspi- 
cion of being “‘raff” (the name at that period for “snobs” ft) 
we really were such constructively, by the place we assumed. 
If we did not submit to the deep shadow of eclipse, we 
entered at least the skirts of its penumbra. And the ana- 
logy of theatres was valid against us, where no man can 
complain of the annoyances incident to the pit or gallery, 
having his instant remedy in paying the higher price of 
the boxes. But the soundness of this analogy we disputed 


* De non apparentibus, &c. 

+ “Snobs,” and its antithesis, “nobs,” arose among the internal 
factions of shoemakers perhaps ten years later. Possibly enough, 
the terms may have existed much earlier; but they were then first 
made known, picturesquely and effectively, by a trial at some agsizes 
which happened to fix the public attention. 
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In the case of the theatre, it cannot be pretended that the 
inferior situations have any separate attractions, unless the 
pit may be supposed to have an advantage for the purposes 
of the critic or the dramatic reporter.: But the critic or 
reporter is a rarity. For most people, the sole benefit is 
in the price. Now, on the contrary, the: outside of the 
mail had its own incommunicable advantages. . These we 
could not forego. The higher price we would willingly 
have paid, but not the price connected with the condition 
of riding inside; which condition we pronounced insuffer- 
able. The air, the freedom of prospect, the proximity to 
the horses, the elevation of seat—these were what we re- 
quired ; but, above all, the certain anticipation of purchas- 
ing occasional opportunities of driving. 

Such was the difficulty which pressed us; and under the 
coercion of this difficulty, we instituted a searching inquiry 
into the true quality and valuation of the different apartments 
about the mail. We conducted this inquiry on metaphysical 
principles; and it was ascertained satisfactorily, that the 
roof of the coach, which by some weak men had been called 
the attics, and by some the garrets, was in reality the draw- 
ing-room; in which drawing-room the box was the chief 
ottoman or sofa; whilst it appeared that the inside, which 
had been traditionally regarded as the only room tenantable 
by gentlemen, was, in fact, the coal-cellar in disguise. 

Great wits jump. The very same idea had not long 
before struck ‘the celestial intellect of China. Amongst 
the presents carried out by our first embassy to that coun- 
try was a state-coach. It had been specially selected as a 
personal gift by George III.; but the exact mode of using 
it was an intense mystery to Pekin. The ambassador, in- 
deed (Lord Macartney), had made some imperfect explana- 
tions upon this point ; but, as his excelleacy communicated 
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these in a diplomatic whisper, at the very moment of his 
departure, the celestial intellect was very feebly illuminated, 
and it became necessary to call a cabinet council on the 
grand state question, “ Where was the Emperor to sit?” 
The hammer-cloth happened to be unustally gorgeous ; 
and partly on that consideration, but partly also because 
the box offered the most elevated seat, was nearest to the 
moon, and undeniably went foremost, it was resolved by 
acclamation that the box was the imperial throne, and for 
the scoundrel who drove, he might sit where he could find 
a perch. The horses, therefore, being harnessed, solemuly 
is imperial majesty ascended his new English throne under 
a flourish of trumpets, having the first lord of the treasury 
on his right hand, and the chief jester on his left. Pekin 
gloried in the spectacle; and in the whole flowery people, 
constructively present by representation, there was but one 
discontented person, and that was the coachman. This 
mutinous individual andaciously shouted, “ Where am J to 
sit?” But the privy council, incensed by his disloyalty, 
unanimously opened the door, and kicked him into the in- 
side.’ He had all the inside places to himself; but such is 
the rapacity of ambition, that he was still dissatisfied. “I 
say,” he cried out in an extempore petition, addressed to 
the emperor through the window—“I say, how am I to 
catch hold of the reins?”—‘* Anyhow,” was the imperial 
answer ; “don’t trouble me, man, in my glory. How catch 
the reins? Why, through the windows, through the key- 
holes — anyhow.” Finally this contumacious coachman 
Jengthened the check-strings into a sort of jury-reins, com- 
maunicating with the horses; with these he drove as steadily 
a8 Pekin had any right to expect. The emperor returned 
after the briefest of circuits; he descended: in great pomp 
from -his throne, with the severest resolution never to 
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remount it. A public thanksgiving was ordered for his 
majesty’s happy escape from the disease of broken neck; 
and the state-coach was dedicated thenceforward as a votive 
offering to the god Fo, Fo—whom the learned more ac- 
eurately called Fi, Fi. 

A revolution of this same Chinese character did young 
Oxford of that era effect in the constitution of mail-coach 
society. It was a perfect French revolution; and we had 
good reason to say, ca ira. In fact, it soon became too 
popular. The “public”—a well known character, particu- 
larly disagreeable, though slightly respectable, and noto- 
rious for affecting the chief seats in synagogues—had at 
first loudly opposed this revolution; but when the opposi- 
tion showed itself to be ineffectual, our disagreeable friend 
went into it with headlong zeal. At first it was a sort of 
race between us; and, as the public is usually from thirty 
to fifty years old, naturally we of young Oxford, that aver- 
aged about twenty, had the advantage. Then the public 
took to bribing, giving fees to horse-keepers, &c., who hired 
out their persons as warming-pans on the box-seat. That, 
you know, was shocking to all moral sensibilities. Come 
to bribery, said we, and there is an end to all morality, 
Aristotle’s, Zeno’s, Cicero’s, or anybody’s. And, besides, of 
what use was it? For we bribed also. And as our bribes 
to those of the public were as five shillings to sixpence, 
here again young Oxford had the advantage. But the con- 
test was ruinous to the principles of the stables connected 
with the mails. This whole corporation was constantly 
bribed, rebribed, and often sur-rebribed ; a mail-coach yard 
was like the hustings in a contested election; and a horse- 
keeper, ostler, or helper, was held by the philosophical at 
that time to be the most corrupt character in the nation. 

There was an impression upon the public mind, natural 
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enough from the continually augmenting velocity of the 
mail, but quite erroneous, that an outside seat on this class 
of carriages was a post of danger. On the contrary, I 
maintained that, if a man had become nervous from some 
gipsy prediction in his childhood, allocating to a particular 
moon now approaching some unknown danger, and he 
should inquire earnestly, “‘ Whither can I fly for shelter? 
Is a prison the safest retreat? or a lunatic hospital? or 
the British Museum?” I should have replied, “Oh, no; 
Yl tell you what to do. Take lodgings for the next farty 
days on the box of his majesty’s mail. Nobody can touch 
you there. If it is by bills at ninety days after date that 
you are made unhappy—if noters and protesters are the 
sort of wretches whose astrological shadows darken the 
house of life—then note you what I vehemently protest— 
viz., that no matter though the sheriff and under-sheriff in 
every county should be running after you with his posse, 
touch a hair of your head he cannot whilst you keep house, 
and have your legal domicile on the box of the mail. It is 
felony to stop the mail; even the sheriff cannot do that. 
And an ezira touch of the whip to the leaders (no great 
matter if it grazes the sheriff) at any time guarantees your 
safety.” In fact, a bedroom in a quiet house seems a safe 
enough retreat, yet it is liable to its own notorious nuisances 
—to robbers by night, to rats, to fire. But the mail laughs 
at these terrors. To robbers, the answer is packed up and 
ready for delivery in the barrel of the guard’s blunderbuss. 
Rats again !—there are none about mail-coaches, any more 
than snakes in Von Troil’s Iceland ;* except, indeed, now 


* “ Von Trotl’s Iceland : ”—The allusion is to a well-known chapter 
in Von Troil’s work, entitled, “ Concerning the Snakes of Iceland.” 
The entire chapter consists of these six words—“ There are no snakes 
sn Iceland.” 
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and then a parliamentary:rat, who always hides his shame 
in what I have shown to be the “coal cellar.” And as to 
fire, I never -knew but one in a mail-coach, which was in 
the Exeter mail, and caused by an obstinate sailor bound 
to Devonport. Jack, making light of the law and the law- 
giver that had set their faces against his offence, insisted 
ou taking up a forbidden seat* in the rear of the roof, ‘from 
which he could exchange his own yarns with those of the 
guard. No greater offence was then known to mail-coaches; 
it was treason, it was lesa majestas, it was by tendency 
arsor; and the ashes of Jack’s pipe, falling amonget the 
strww of the hinder boot containing the mail-bags, raised 
a flame which (aided by the wind of our motion) threatened 
a revolation in the republic of letters. Yet even this left 
the sanctity of the box unviolated. In. dignified repose, 
the coachman.and myself.sat on, resting with benign com- 


* “ Forbidden seat :””—The very sternest code of rules was enforced 
upon the mails by the Post-office. Throughout England, only three 
outsides were allowed, of whom one was to sit on the box, and the 
other two immediately behind the box ; none, under any pretext, to 
come near the guard ; an indispensable caution; since else, under the 
guise of passenger, a robber might by any one of a thousand advan- 
tages—which sometimes are created, but always are favoured, by the 
animation of.frank social intercourse—have disarmed the guard, Be- 
yond the Scottish border, the regulation was so far relaxed as to 
allow of four outsides, but not relaxed at all as to the mode of placing 
them. One, as before, was seated on the box, and the other three 
on the front of the roof, with 4 determinate and ample separation 
from the little insulated chair of the guard. This relaxation was con- 
ceded by way of compensating to Scotland her disadvantages in point 
of population. England, by the superior density of her popalation, 
might always count upon a large fund of profits in the fractional trips 
of chance passengers riding for short distances of two or three stages. 
In Scotland, this chance counted for much less. And therefore, to 
make good the deficiency, Scotland was allowed a compensatory pro- 
fit upon one extra passenger. 
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posure upon our knowledge that the fire would have to 
burn its way through four inside passengers before it could 
reach ourselves. I remarked to the coachman, with a 
quotation from ween ‘© Aineid” really too rere: 


“ J am proximus ardet 
Ucalegon.” 


But, recollecting that the Virgilian part of the coachman’s 
education might have been neglected, I interpreted so far 
as to say, that perhaps at that moment the flames were 
catching hold of our worthy brother and inside passenger, 
Ucalegon. The coachman made no answer, which is my 
own way when a stranger addresses me either in Syriac or 
in Coptic, but by his faint sceptical smile he seemed to 
insinuate that he knew better; for that Ucalegon, as it 
happened, was not in the way-bill, and therefore could not 
have been booked. 

No dignity is perfect which deca not at some , point ally 
itself with the mysterious.’ The connection of the mail 
with ‘the state and the executive -government—a connec: 
tion obvious, but yet not strictly defined—gave to the whole 
mail’ establishment an official grandeur which. did us ser- 
vice on the roads, and invested us with seasonable terrors. 
Not the less impressive were those terrors, because their 
legal limits were imperfectly ascertained. Look at those 
turnpike gates; with what deferential hurry, with what 
an obedient start, they fly-open.at our. approach! “Look 
at that long line of carts and carters ahead, audaciously 
usurping the very crest of the road. Ah!. traitors, they 
do not hear us as yet; but, as soon:as the dreadful blast of 
our horn reaches them with proclamation of our approach, 
see with what frenzy of trepidation they fly to their horses’ 
heads, and deprecate our wrath by the’ precipitation of 
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their crane-neck quarterings. Treason they feel to be their 
crime; each individual carter feels himself under the ban 
of confiscation and attainder ; his blood is attainted through 
six generations; and nothing is wanting but the headsman 
and his axe, the block and the saw-dust, to close up the 
vista of his horrors. What! shall it be within benefit of 
clergy to delay the king’s message on the high road ?— 
to interrupt the great respirations, ebb and flood, systole 
and diastole, of the national intercourse ?—to endanger the 
safety of tidings, running day and night between all nations 
and languages? Or can it be fancied, amongst the weak- 
est of men, that the bodies of the criminals will be given 
up to their widows for Christian burial? Now the doubts 
which were raised as to our powers did more to wrap them 
in terror, by wrapping them in uncertainty, than could 
have been effected by the sharpest definitions of the law 
from the Quarter Sessions. We, on our parts (we, the col- 
lective mail, I mean), did our utmost to exalt thé idea of 
our privileges by the insolence with which we wielded them. 
Whether this insolence rested upon law that. gave it a 
sanction, or upon conscious power that haughtily dispensed 
with that sanction, equally it spoke from a potential station 
and the agent, in each particular insolence of the moment, 
was viewed reverentially, as one having guthority. 
Sometimes after breakfast his majesty’s mail would be- 
come frisky ; and in its difficult wheelings amongst the in- 
tricacies of early markets, it would upset an apple-cart, a 
cart loaded with eggs, &c. Huge was the affliction and 
dismay, awful was the smash. I, as far as possible, endea- 
voured in such a case to represent the conscience and moral 
sensibilities of the mail; and, when wildernesses of eggs 
were lying poached under our horses’ hoofs, then would I 
stretch forth my hands in sorrow, saying (in words too cele- 
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brated at that time, from the false echoes* of Marengo), “Ah! 
wherefore have we not time to weep over you?” which was 
evidently impossible, since, in fact, we had not time to laugh 
over them. Tied to post-office allowance, in some cases of 
fifty minutes for eleven miles, could the royal mail pretend to 
undertake the offices of sympathy and condolence? Could 
it be expected to provide tears for the accidents of the road? 
If even it seemed to trample on humanity, it did so, I felt, 
in discharge of its own more peremptory duties. 
Upholding the morality of the mail, a fortior? I upheld its 
rights; as a matter of duty, I stretched to the uttermost its 
privilege of imperial precedency, and astonished weak minds 
by the feudal powers which I hinted to be lurking construc- 
tively in the charters of this proud establishment. Once I 
remember being on the box of the Holyhead mail, between 
Shrewsbury and Oswestry, when a tawdry thing from Bir- 
mingham, some “Tallyho” or “ Highflyer,” all flaunting 
with green and gold, came up alongside of us. What a 
contrast to our royal simplicity of form and colour in this 
plebeian wretch! The single ornament on our dark ground 
of chocolate colour was the mighty shield of the imperial 
arms, but emblazoned in proportions as modest as a signet- 
ring bears to a seal of office. Even this was displayed only 
on a single pannel, whispering, rather than proclaiming, 
our relations to the mighty state; whilst the beast from 
Birmingham, our green-and-gold friend from false, fleeting, 
perjured Brummagem, had as much writing and painting 
on its sprawling flanks as would have puzzled a decipherer 
* “ False echoes :” —Yes, false! for the words ascribed to Napoleon, 
as breathed to the memory of Desaix, never were uttered at all. They 
stand in the same category of theatrical fictions as the cry of the 
foundering line-of-battle ship Vengeur, as the vaunt of General Cam- 


bronne at Waterloo, “ Za Garde meurt, mais ne se rend pas,” or as the 
repartees of Talleyrand. 
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from the tombs of Luxor. For sometime this Birmingham 
machine ran along by our side-~a piece of familiarity that 
already of itself seemed to me sufficiently jacobinical. . But 
all at once a movement of the horses announced a desperate 
intention of leaving us behind. ‘Do you see that?” I said 
to the coachman.—‘'I see,” was his short answer. He 
was wide awake, yet he waited longer than seemed prudent; 
for the horses of our audacious opponent had a disagreeable 
air of freshness and power. But his motive was loyal; his 
wish was, that the Birmingham conceit should be full-blown 
before he froze it. When that seemed right, he unioosed, 
or, to speak by a stronger word, he sprang, his known re- 
sources: he slipped our royal horses like cheetahs, or 
hunting-leopards, after the affrighted game. How they 
could retain such a reserve of fiery power after the work 
they had accomplished, seemed hard to explain. But: on 
our side, besides the physical superiority, was a tower of 
moral strength, namely, the king’s name, “which they upon 
the adverse faction wanted.” Passing them without an 
effort, as it seemed, we threw them into the rear with so 
lengthening an interval between us, as proved in itself the 
bitterest mockery of their presumption; whilst our guard 
blew back a shattering blast of ae that was aris 
too painfully full of derision. ro 

I mention this little incident for its connection with 
what followed. A Welsh rustic, sitting behind me, asked 
if. had not felt my heart burn within me during the pro- 
gress of the race? I said, with philosophic calmness, Wo ; 
because we were not racing with a mail, so that no glory 
could be gained. In fact, it was sufficiently mortifying 
that such a Birmingham thing should dare to challenge us. 
The Welshman replied, that he did’nt see that ; for that a 
cat might look at a king, and a Brummagem coach might 
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lawfully race the Holyhead mail. ‘“ Race us, if you like,” 
T replied, “ though even that has an air of sedition, but. not 
beat us. This would have been treason; and for its own 
sake I am glad that the ‘ Tallyho’ was disappointed.” So 
dissatisfied did the Welshman seem with this opinion, that 
at last I was obliged to tell him a very fine story from one 
of our elder dramatists—viz., that once, in some far. oriental 
kingdom, when the sultan of all the land, with his princes, 
ladies, and chief omrahs, were flying their falcons, a hawk 
suddenly flew at a majestic eagle; and in defiance of the 
eagle’s natural advantages, in contempt also of the eagle’s 
traditional royalty, and before the whole assembled field of 
astonished spectators from Agra and Lahore, killed the 
eagle on the spot. Amazement seized the sultan at the 
unequal contest, and burning admiration for its unparal- 
leled result. He commanded that the hawk should be 
brought before him; he caressed the bird with enthusiasm ; 
and he ordered that, for the commemoration of his match- 
less courage, a diadem of gold and rubies should be solomnly 
placed on the hawk’s head; but then that, immediately after 
this solemn coronation, the bird should be led off to execu- 
tion, as the most valiant indeed of traitors, but not the less a 
traitor, as having dared to rise rebelliously against his liege 
lord and anointed sovereign, the eagle. ‘“ Now,” said I to 
the Welshman, “to you and me, as men of refined sensibi- 
lities, how painful it would have been that this poor Brum- 
magem brute, the ‘Tallyho,’ in the impossible case of a 
victory over us, should have been crowned with Birming’- 
ham tinsel, with paste diamonds, and Roman pearls, and 
then led off to instant execution.” The Welshman doubted 
if that could be warranted by law. And when I hinted at 
the 6th of Edward Longshanks, chap. 18, for regulating 
the precedency of coaches, as being probably the statute 
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relied on for the capital punishment of such offences, he 
replied drily, that if the attempt to pass a mail really were 
treasonable, it was a pity that the “ Tallyho” appeared to 
have so imperfect an acquaintance with law. 

The modern modes of travelling cannot compare with 
the old mail-coach system in grandeur and power. They 
boast of more velocity, not, however, as a consciousness, 
but as a fact of our lifeless knowledge, resting upon alen 
evidence; as, for instance, because somebody says that we 
have gone fifty miles in the hour, though we are far from 
feeling it as a personal experience, or upon the evidence of 
a result, as that actually we find ourselves in York four 
hours after leaving London. Apart from such an assertion, 
or such a result, I myself am little aware of the pace. 
But, seated on the old mail-coach, we needed no evidence 
out of ourselves to indicate the velocity. On this system 
the word was, Non magna loquimur, as upon railways, but 
vieemus. Yes, “magna vivimus;” we do not make verbal 
ostentation of our grandeurs, we realise our grandeurs in 
act, and in the very experience of life. The vital experi- 
ence of the glad animal sensibilities made doubts impos- 
sible on the question of our speed; we heard our speed, we 
saw it, we felt it as a thrilling; and this speed was not the 
product of blind insensate agencies, that had no sympathy 
to give, but was incarnated in the fiery eyeballs of the 
noblest amongst brutes, in his dilated nostril, spasmodic 
muscles, and thunder-beating hoofs. The sensibility of the 
horse, uttering itself in the maniac light of his eye, might 
be the last vibration of sach a movement; the glory of 
Salamanca might be the first. But the intervening links 
that connected them, that spread the earthquake of battle 
into the eyeball of the horse, were the heart of man and 
its electric thrillings—kindling in the rapture of the fiery 
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strife, and then propagating its own tumults by contagious 
shouts and gestures to the heart of his servant the horse. 

But now, on the new system of travelling, iron tubes 
and boilers have disconnected man’s heart from the ministers 
of his locomotion. Nile nor Trafalgar has power to raise 
an extra bubble in a steam-kettle. The galvanic cycle is 
broken up for ever; man’s imperial nature no longer sends 
itself forward through the electric sensibility of the horse ; 
the inter-agencies are gone in the mode of communication 
between the horse and his master, out of which grew so 
many aspects of sublimity under accidents of mists that hid, 
or sudden blazes that revealed, of mobs that agitated, or 
midnight solitudes that awed. Tidings, fitted to convulse 
all nations, must henceforwards travel by culinary process; 
and the trumpet that once announced from afar the laurelled 
mail, heart-shaking, when heard screaming on the wind, and 
proclaiming itself through the darkness to every village or 
solitary house on its route, has now given way for ever to 
the pot-wallopings of the boiler. 

Thus have perished multiform openings for public ex- 
pressions of interest, scenical yet natural, in great national 
tidings ; for revelations of faces and groups that could not 
offer themselves amongst the fluctuating mobs of a rail- 
way station. The gatherings of gazers about a laurelled 
mail had one centre, and acknowledged one sole interest. 
‘ But the crowds attending at a railway station have as little 
unity as running water, and own as many centres as there 
are separate carriages in the train. 

How else, for example, than as a constant watcher for the 
dawn, and for the London mail that in summer months en- 
tered about daybreak amongst the lawny thickets of Marl- 
borough forest, couldst thou, sweet Fanny of the Bath road 
have become the glorified inmate of my dreams? Yet 
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Fanny, as the loveliest young woman for face and person 
that perhaps in my whole life I have beheld, merited the 
station which even now, from a distance of. forty years, she 
holds in my dreams; yés, though by. links of natural asso- 
ciation she brings along with her a troop of dreadful crea- 
tures, fabulous and not fabulous, that are more abominable 
to the. heart, than Fanny and the dawn are delightful. . 
Miss Fanny of the Bath road, strictly speaking, lived at 
a inile’s distance from that road; but came so continually 
to meet the mail, that I on my frequent transits rarely 
missed her, and naturally connected her image with the 
great thoroughfare where only I had ever seen her. Why 
she came so punctually, I do not exactly know; but I be- 
lieve with some burden of commissions to be executed in 
Bath, which had gathered to her own residence as a central 
rendezvous for converging them. The mail-coachman who 
drove the Bath mail, and wore the royal livery,*: hap- 
pened to be Fanny’s grandfather. A good man he was, 
that loved his beautiful granddaughter; and, loving her 
wisely, was vigilant over her deportment in any, case where 
young, Oxford might hapren to be ¢oncerned. Did my 
vanity then suggest that I myself, individually, could fall 
within the line of his terrors? Certainly not, as regarded 
any physical pretensions that I could plead; for Fanny, (as 
a chance passenger from her own neighbourhood once told 


* “ Wore the royal livery :”»—The general impression was, that the 
royal livery belonged of right to the mail-coachmen as their profes- 
sional dress. But that was an error. To the guard it did belong, I 
believe, and was obviously essential as an official warrant, and as a 
means of instant identification for his person, in the discharge of his 
important public duties. But the coachman, and especially if his 
place in the series did not connect himimmediately with London and 
the General Post-office, obtained the scarlet coat only as an honorary 
distinction after long (or, if not long, trying and special) service. 
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me) counted in her train a hundred and ninety-nine pro- 
fessed admirers, if not open aspirants to her favour; and 
probably not one of the whole brigade but excelled myself 
in personal advantages. Ulysses even, with the unfair ad- 
vantage of his accursed bow, could hardly have undertaken 
that amount of suitors. So the danger might have seemed 
slight—only that woman is universally aristocratic ; it is 
amongst her nobilities of heart that she 7 so. Now, the 
aristocratic distinctions in my favour might easily with Miss 
Fanny have compensated my physical deficiencies. Did I 
then make love to Fanny? Why, yes; about as much 
love as one could make whilst the mail was changing horses 
—a process which, ten years later, did not occupy above 
eighty seconds; but then—viz., about W aterloo—it occupied 
five times eighty. Now, four hundred seconds offer a field 
quite ample enough for whispering into a young woman's 
ear a great deal of truth, and (by way of parenthesis) some 
trifle of falsehood. Grandpapa did right, therefore, to 
watch me. And yet, as happens too often to the grand- 
papas of earth, in a contest with the admirers of grand- 
daughters, how vainly would he have watched me had. I 
meditated any evil whispers to Fanny! She, it is my belief, 
would have protected herself against any man’s evil sugges- 
tions. But he, as the result showed, could not have inter- 
cepted the opportunities for such suggestions. Yet, why 
not? Was henot active? Was he not blooming? Bloom- 
ing he was as Fanny herself. 
“Say, all our praises why should lords——” 
Stop, that’s not the line. 
“Say, all our roses why should girls engress?” 

The coachman showed rosy blossoms on his face deeper 
even than his granddaughter’s—aAis being drawn from the 


ale cask, Fanny’s from the fountains of the dawn, Bat, in 
VOL, LV. x 
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spite of his blcoming face, some infirmities he had ; and one 
particularly in which he too much resembled a crocodile. 
This lay in a monstrous inaptitude for turning round. The 
crocodile, I presume, owes that inaptitude to the absurd 
length of his back; but in our grandpapa it arose rather 
from the absurd breadth of his back, combined, possibly, 
with some growing stiffness in his legs. Now, upon this 
crocodile infirmity of bis I planted a human advantage for 
tendering my homage to Miss Fanny. In defiance of all 
his honourable vigilance, no sooner had he presented to 
us his mighty Jovian back (what a field for displaying to 
mankind his royal scarlet!), whilst inspecting professionally 
the buckles, the straps, and the silvery turrets* of his harness, 
than I raised Miss Fanny’s hand to my lips, and, by the 
mixed tenderness and respectfulness of my manner, caused 
her easily to understand how happy it would make me to 
rank upon her list as No. 10 or 12, in which case a few 
casualties amongst her lovers (and observe, they hanged 
’ liberally in those days) might have promoted me speedily to 
the top of the tree; as, on the other hand, with how much 
loyalty of submission I acquiesced by anticipation in her 
award, supposing that she should plant me in the very 
rear-ward of her favour, as No. 199+1. Most truly I 
loved this beautiful and ingenuous girl; and had it not been 
for the Bath mail, timing all courtships by post-office 
allowance, heaven only knows what might have come of it. 


* “ Turrets :’—-As one who loves and venerates Chaucer for his 
unrivalled merits of tenderness, of picturesque characterisation, 
and of narrative skill, I noticed with great pleasure that the word 
torrettes is used by him to designate the little devices through which 
the reins are made to pass. This same word, in the same exact sense, 
I heard uniformly used by many scores of illustrious mail-coach- 
men, to whose confidential friendship I had the honour of being ad- 
mitted in my younger days. 
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People talk of being over head and ears in love; now, the 
mail was the cause that I sank only over ears in love, 
which, you know, still left.a trifle of brain to overlook the 
whole conduct of the affair. 

Ah, reader! when Ilook back upon those days, it seems 
to me that all things change—all things perish. ‘“ Perish 
the roses and the palms of kings :” perish even the crowns 
and trophies of Waterloo: thunder and lightning are not 
the thunder and lightning which I remember. Roses are 
degenerating. The Fannies of our island—though this I say 
with reluctance—are not visibly improving; and the Bath 
road is notoriously superannuated. Crocodiles, you_ will 
say, are stationary. Mr Waterton tells me that the cro- 
codile does not change; that a cayman, in fact, or an alli- 
gator, is just as good for riding upon as he was in the time 
of the Pharaohs. TZhat may be; but the reason is, that the 
crocodile does not live fast—he is a slow coach. I believe 
it is generally understood among naturalists, that the 
crocodile is a blockhead. It is my own impression that 
the Pharaohs were also blockheads. Now, as the Pharaohs 
and the crocodile domineered over Egyptian society, this 
accounts for a singular mistake that prevailed through in- 
numerable generations on the Nile. The crocodile made 
the ridiculous blunder of supposing man to be meant 
chiefly for his own eating. Man, taking a different view 
of the subject, naturally met that mistake by another: he 
viewed the crocodile as a thing sometimes to worship, but 
always to run away from. And this continued until Mr 
Waterton* changed the relations between the animals. 


* “ My Waterton :”—Had the reader lived through the last gene- 
ration, he would not need to be told that some thirty or thirty-five 
years back,.Mr Waterton, a distinguished country gentleman of an- 
cient family in Northumberland, publicly mounted and rode in top- 
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The mode of escaping from the reptile he showed to be, 
not by running away, but by leaping on its back, booted 
and spurred. The two animals had misunderstood each 
other. The use of the crocodile has now been cleared up 
—viz., to be ridden; and the final cause of man is, that he 
may improve the health of the crocodile by riding him a fox- 
hunting before breakfast. And it is pretty certain that 
any crocodile, who has been regularly hunted through the 
season, and is master of the weight he carries, will take a 
six-barred gate now as well as ever he would have done in 
the infancy of the pyramids. 

If, therefore, the crocodile does not change, all things else 
undeniably do: even the shadow of the pyramids grows 
less. And often the restoration in vision of Fanny and the 
Bath road, makes me too pathetically sensible of that 
trath. Out of the darkness, if I happen to call back the 
image of Fanny, up rises suddenly from a gulf of forty 
years a rose in June; or, if I think for an instant of the 
rose in June, up rises the heavenly face of Fanny. One after 
the other, like the antiphonies in the choral service, rise 
Fanny and the rose in June, then back again the rose in 
June and Fanny. Then come both together, as in a 
chorus—roses and Fannies, Fannies and roses, without end, 
thick as blossoms in paradise. Then comes a venerable 
crocodile, in a royal livery of scarlet and gold, with 
sixteen capes; and the crocodile is driving four-in-haad 

from the box of the Bath mail. And suddenly we upon 


boots a savage old crocodile, that was restive and very impertinent, 
but all to no purpose. The crocodile jibbed and tried to kick, but 
vainly, He was no more able to throw the squire, than Sinbad was 
to throw the old scoundrel who used his back without paying for it, 
until he discovered a mode (slightly immoral, perhaps, though some 
think not) of murdering the old fraudulent jockey, and so circuitous- 
fy of unhorsing him. 
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the mail are pulled up by a mighty dial, sculptured with 
the hours, that mingle with the heaveus and the heavenly 
host. Then all at once we are arrived at Marlborough 
forest, amongst the lovely households* of the roe-deer ; 
the deer and their fawns retire into the dewy thickets ; 
the thickets are rich with roses; once again the roses call 
up the sweet countenance of Fanny; and she, being the 
granddaughter of a crocodile, awakens a dreadful host of 
semi-legendary animals—griffins, dragons, basilisks, sphinxes 
—till at length the whole vision of fighting images crowds 
into one towering armorial shield, a vast emblazonry of 
human charities and human loveliness that have perished, 
but quartered heraldically with unutterable and demoniac 
natures, whilst over all rises, as a surmounting crest, one 
fair female hand, with the forefinger pointing, in sweet, 
sorrowful admonition, upwards to heaven, where is sculp- 
tured the eternal writing which proclaims the frailty of 
earth and her children. 


GOING DOWN WITH VICTORY. 


But the grandest chapter of our experience, within the 
whole mail-coach service, was on those occasions when we 
went down from London with the news of victory. A period 
of about ten years stretched from Trafalgar to Waterloo ; 
the second and third years of which period (1806 and 1807) 
were comparatively sterile ; but the other nine (from 1805 to 
1815 inclusively) furnished a long succession of victories ; 


* “ Flouseholds :” —Roe-deer do not congregate in herds like the 
fallow or the red deer, but by separate families, parents and children; 
which feature of approximation to the sanctity of human hearths, 
added to their comparatively miniature and graceful proportions, 
conciliate to them an interest of peculiar tenderness, supposing even 
that this beautiful creature is less characteristically impressed with 
the grandeurs of savage and forest life, 
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the least of which, in such a contest of Titans, had an inap- 
preciable value of position—partly for its absolute interfer- 
ence with the plans of our enemy, but still-more from its 
keeping alive through central Europe the sense of a deep- 
seated vulnerability in France. Even to tease the coasts of 
our enemy, to mortify them by continual blockades, to in- 
sult them by capturing if it were but a baubling schooner 
under the eyes of their arrogant armies, repeated from time 
to time a sullen proclamation of power lodged in one quarter 
to which the hopes of Christendom turned in secret. How 
much more loudly must this proclamation have spoken in 
the audacity* of having bearded the élite of their troops, 
and having beaten them in pitched battles! Five years of 
life it was worth paying down for the privilege of an out- 
side place on a mail-coach, when carrying down the first 
tidings of any such event. And it is to be noted that, from 
our insular situation, and the multitude of our frigates dis- 
posable for the rapid transmission of intelligence, rarely did 
any unauthorised rumour steal away a prelibation from the 
first aroma of the regular despatches. The government 
news was generally the earliest news. 

*“ Audacity : ”__Snch the French accounted it; and it has struck 
me that Soult would not have been so popular in London, at the 
period of her present Majesty’s coronation, or in Manchester, on 
occasion of his visit to that town, if they had been aware of the inso- 
lence with which he spoke of us in notes written at intervals from the 
tield of Waterloo. As though it had been mere felony in our army 
to look a French one in the face, he said in more notes than one, 
dated from two to four P.M. on the field of Waterloo, ‘‘ Here are the 
English—we have them; they are caught en flagrant delit.” Yet no 
man should have known us better; no man had drunk deeper from 
the cup of humiliation than Soult had in 1809, when ejected by us 
with headlong violence from Oporto, and pursued through a long line 
of wrecks to the frontier of Spain; subsequently at Albuera, in the 


bloodiest of recorded battles, to say nothing of Toulouse, he should 
have learned our pretensions, 
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' From eight p.m., to fifteen or twenty minutes later, ima- 
gine the mails assembled on parade in Lombard Street, 
where, at that time,* and not in St Martin’s-le-Grand, was 
seated the General Post-office. In what exact strength 
we mustered I do not remember; but, from the length of 
each separate attelage, we filled the street, though a long 
one, and though we were drawn up in double file. On any 
night the spectacle was beautiful. The absolute perfection 
of all the appointments about the carriages and the harness, 
their strength, their brilliant cleanliness, their beautiful sim- 
plicity—but, more than all, the royal magnificence of the 
horses—were what might first have fixed the attention. 
Kvery carriage, on every morning in the year, was taken 
down to an official inspector for examination— wheels, 
axles, linchpins, pole, glasses, lamps, were all critically 
probed and tested. Every part of every carriage had been 
‘cleaned, every horse had been groomed, with as much rigour 
as if they belonged to a private gentleman; and that part 
of the spectacle offered itself always. But the night before 
us is a night of victory; and, behold! to the ordinary dis- 
play, what a heart-shaking addition !—horses, men, car- 
riages, all are dressed in laurels and flowers, oak-leaves 
and ribbons. The guards, as being officially his Mejesty’s 
servants, and of the coachmen such as are within the pri- 
vilege of the post-office, wear the royal liveries of course ; 
and as it is summer (for all the dand victories were naturally 
won in summer), they wear, on this fine evening, these liveries 
exposed to view, without any covering of upper coats. 
Such a costume, and the elaborate arrangement of the 
laurels in their hats, dilate their hearts, by giving to them 
openly a personal connection with the great news, in which 


* “ At that time :”—I speak of the era previous to Waterloo. 
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already they have the general interest of patriotism. That 
great national sentiment surmounts and quells all sense of 
ordinary distinctions. Those passengers who happen to 
be gentlemen are now hardly to be distinguished as such 
except by dress; for the usual reserve of their manner in 
speaking to the attendants has on this night melted away. 
One heart, one pride, one glory, connects every man by 
the transcendent bond of his national blood. The spec- 
tators, who are numerous beyond precedent, express their 
sympathy with these fervent feelings by continual hurrahs. 
Every moment are shouted aloud by the post-office ser- 
vants, and summoned to draw up, the great ancestral names 
of cities known to history through a thousand years—Lin- 
coln, Winchester, Portsmouth, Gloucester, Oxford, Bristol, 
Manchester, York, Newcastle, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, 
Stirling, Aberdeen—expressing the grandeur of the empire 
by the antiquity of its towns, and the grandeur of the mail 
establishment by the diffusive radiation of its separate mis- 
sions, Every moment you hear the thunder of lids locked 
down upon the mail-bags. That sound to each individual 
mail is the signal for drawing off, which process is the finest 
part of the entire spectacle. Then come the horses into play. 
Horses ! can these be horses that bound off with the action 
and gestures of leopards? What stir !—what sea-like fer- 
ment!—what a thundering of wheels!—what a trampling of 
hoofs!—what a sounding of trumpets!—what farewell cheers 
—what redoubling peals of brotherly congratulation, con- 
necting the name of the particular mail—* Liverpool for 
ever !”—with the name of the particular victory—“ Badajoz 
for ever!” or “Salamanca forever!” The half-slambering 
consciousness that, all night long, and all the next day—per- 
haps for even a longer period—many of these mails, like fire 
racing along a train of gunpowder, will be kindling at every 
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instant new successions of burning joy, has an obscure effect. 
of multiplying the victory itself, by multiplying to the 
imagination into infinity the stages of its progressive dif- 
fusion. A fiery arrow seems to be let loose, which from 
that moment is destined to travel, without intermission, 
westwards for three hundred* miles—northwards for six 


eee we 


* “ Three hundred:”—Of necessity, this scale of measurement, 
to an American, if he happens to be a thoughtless man, must sound 
ludicrous. Accordingly, I remember a case in which an American 
writer indulges himself in the luxury of a little fibbing, by ascribing 
to an Englishman a pompous account of the Thames, constructed 
entirely upon American ideas of grandeur, and concluding in some- 
thing like these terms :—“ And, sir, arriving at London, this mighty 
father of rivers attains a breadth of at least two furlongs, having, 
in its winding course, traversed the astonishing distance of one hun- ‘ 
dred and seventy miles.” And this the candid American thinks it 
fair to contrast with the scale of the Mississippi. Now, it is hardly 
worth while to answer a pure fiction gravely, else one might say 
that no Englishman out of Bedlam ever thought of looking in an 
island for the rivers of a continent; nor, consequently, could have 
thought of looking for the peculiar grandeur of the Thames in the 
length of its course, or in the extent of soil which it drains; yet, 
if he had been so absurd, the American might have recollected that 
a river, not to be compared with the Thames even as to volume of 
water—viz., the Tiber—has contrived to make itself heard of in this 
world for twenty-five centuries to an extent not reached as yet by 
any river, however corpulent, of his own land. The glory of the 
Thames is measured by the destiny of the population to which it 
ministers, by the commerce which it supports, by the grandeur of 
the empire in which, though far from the largest, it is the most 
influential stream. Upon some such scale, and not by a transfer 
of Columbian standards, is the course of our English mails to be 
valued. The American may fancy the effect of his own valuations 
to our English ears, by supposing the case of a Siberian glorifyiny 
his country in these terms :—‘“ These wretches, sir, in France and 
England, cannot march half a mile in any direction without finding 
a house where food can be had: and lodging; whereas, such is the 
noble desolation of our magnificent country, that in many a direction 
for a thousand miles, I will engage that a dog shall not find shelter 
from a snow-storm, nor a wren find an apology for breakfast.” 
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hundred ; and the sympathy of our Lombard Street friends 
at parting is exalted a hundredfold by a sort of visionary 
sympathy with the yet slumbering sympathies which in so 
vast @ succession we are going to awake. 

Liberated from the embarrassments of the city, and issu- 
ing into the broad uncrowded avenues of the northern sub- 
urbs, we soon begin to enter upon our natural pace of ten 
miles an hour. In the broad light of the summer evening, 
the sun, perhaps, only just at the point of setting, we are 
seen from every storey of every house. Heads of every 
age crowd to the windows—young and old understand the 
- language of our victorious symbols—and rolling volleys of 

sympathising cheers run along us, behind us, and nefore 
‘us. The beggar, rearing himself against the wall, forgets 
his lameness—real or assumed—thinks not of his whining 
trade, but stands erect, with bold exulting smiles, as we 
pass him. The victory has healed him, and says, Be thou 
whole! Women and children, from garrets alike and 
cellars, through infinite London, look down or look up with 
loving eyes upon our gay ribbons and our martial laurels ; 
sometimes kiss their hands ; sometimes hang out, as signals 
of affection, pocket-handkerchiefs, aprons, dusters, anything 
that, by catching the summer breezes, will express an aerial 
jubilation. On the London side of Barnet, to which we 
draw near within a few minutes after nine, observe that 
private carriage which is approaching us. The weather 
being so warm, the glasses are all down; and one may 
read, as on the stage of a theatre, everything that goes on 
within. It contains three ladies—one likely to be “mamma,” 
and two of seventeen or eighteen, who are probably her 
daughters. What lovely animation, what beautiful unpre- 
meditated pantomime, explaining to us every syllable that 
passes, in these ingenuous girls! By the sudden start and 
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raising of the hands, on first discovering our laurelled equi- 
page !—by the sudden movement and appeal to the elder 
lady from both of them—and by the heightened colour on 
their animated countenances, we can almost hear them say- 
ing, “See, see! Look at their laurels! Oh, mamma! 
there has been a great battle in Spain; and it has been a 
great victory.” In a moment we are on the point of pass- 
ing them. We passengers—I on the box, and the two on 
the roof behind me—raise our hats to the ladies; the 
voachman makes his professional salute with the whip ; the 
guard even, though punctilious on the matter of his dignity 
as ap officer under the crown, touches his hat. The ladies 
move to us, in return, with a winning graciousness of 
gesture ; all smile on each side in a way that nobody could 
misunderstand, and that nothing short of a grand national 
sympathy could so instantaneously prompt. Will these 
ladies say that we are nothing to them? Oh, no; they will 
not say that. They cannot deny—they do not deny—that 
for this night they are our sisters; gentle or simple, scholar 
or illiterate servant, for twelve hours to come, we on the 
outside have the honour to be their brothers. Those poor 
women, again, who stop to- gaze upon us with delight at 
the entrance of Barnet, and seem, by their air of weariness, 
to be retarning from labour—do you mean to say that they 
are washerwomen and charwomen? Qh, my poor friend, 
you are quite mistaken. I assure you they stand in a far 
higher rank; for this one night they feel themselves by 
birth-right to be daughters of England, and answer to no 
humbler title. 

Every joy, however, even rapturous joy—such is the sad 
law of earth—may carry with it grief, or fear of grief, to 
some. Three miles beyond Rarnet, we see approaching us 
another private carriage, nearly repeating the circumstances 
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of the former case. Here, also, the glasses are all down 
—here, also, is an elderly lady seated; but the two daugh- 
ters are missing; for the single young person sitting b, 
the lady’s side, seems to be an attendant—so I judge from 
her dress, and her air of respectful reserve. The lady is 
in mourning ; and her countenance expresses sorrow. At 
first she does not look up; so that I believe she is not 
aware of our approach, until she hears the measured beat- 
ing of our horses’ hoofs. Then she raises her eyes to settle 
them painfully on our triumphal equipage. Onur decora- 
tions explain the case to her at once; but she beholds them 
with apparent anxiety, or even with terror. Some time 
before this, I, finding it difficult to hit a flying mark, when 
embarrassed by the coachman’s person and reins interven- 
ing, had given to the guard a “Courier” evening paper, 
containing the gazette, for the next carriage that might pass. 
Accordingly he tossed it in, so folded that the huge capitals 
expressing some such legend as—GLORIOUS VICTORY, might 
catch the eye at once. To see the paper, however, at all, 
interpreted as it was by our ensigns of triumph, explained 
everything ; and, if the guard were right in thinking the 
lady to have received it with a gesture of horror, it could 
not be doubtful that she had suffered some deep personal 
affliction in connection with this Spanish war. 

Here, now, was the case of one who, having formerly 
suffered, might, erroneously perhaps, be distressing herself 
with anticipations of another similar suffering. That same 
night, and hardly three hours later, occurred the reverse 
case. A poor woman, who too probably would find her- 
self, in a day or two, to have suffered the heaviest of afflic- 
tions by the battle, blindly allowed herself to express an 
exultation so unmeasured in the news and its details, as 
gave to her the appearance which amongst Celtic High- 
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landers is called fey. This was at some little town where 
we changed horses an hour or two after midnight. Some 
fair or wake had kept the people up out of their beds, and 
had occasioned a partial illumination of the stalls and 
booths, presenting an unusual but very impressive effect. 
We saw many lights moving about as we drew near; and 
perhaps the most striking scene on the whole route was 
our reception at this place. The flashing of torches and 
the beautiful radiance of blue lights (technically, Bengal 
lights) upon the heads of our horses; the fine effect of such 
a showery and ghostly illumination falling upon our flowers 
and glittering laurels ;* whilst all around ourselves, that 
formed a centre of light, the darkness gathered on the rear 
and flanks in massy blackness; these optical splendours, 
together with the prodigious enthusiasm of the people, 
composed a picture at once scenical and affecting, theatri- 
cal and holy. As we staid for three or four minutes, I 
alighted; and immediately from a dismantled stall in the 
street, where no doubt she had been presiding through the 
earlier part of the night, advanced eagerly a middle-aged 
woman. The sight of my newspaper it was that had drawn 
her attention upon myself. The victory which we were 
carrying down to the provinces on dis occasion, was the 
imperfect one of Talavera—imperfect for its results, such 
was the virtual treachery of the Spanish general, Cuesta, 
but not imperfect in its ever-memorable heroism. I told 
her the main outline of the battle. The agitation of her 
enthusiasm had been so conspicuous when listening, and 
when first applying for information, that I could not but 
ask her if she had not some relative in the Peninsular army. 


* “ Glittering laurels :”—I must observe, that the colour of green 
suffers almost a spiritual change and exaltation under the effect of 
Bengal lights, 
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Oh, yes; her only son was there. In what regiment? He 
was & trooper in the 23d Dragoons. My heart sank within 
me as she made that answer. This sublime regiment, 
which an Englishman should never mention without raising 
his hat to their memory, had made the most memorable 
and effective charge recorded in military annals. They 
leaped their horses—over a trench where they could, into 
it, and with the result of death or mutilation when they 
could not. What proportion cleared the trench is nowhere 
stated. Those who did, closed up and went down upon the 
enemy with such divinity of fervour (I use the word divinity 
by design: the inspiration of God must have pfompted this 
movement to those whom even then He was calling to His 
presence), that two results followed. As regarded the 
enemy, this 23d Dragoons, not, I believe, originally three 
hundred and fifty strong, paralysed a French column, six 
thousand strong, then ascended the hill, and fixed the 
gaze of the whole French army. As regarded themselves, 
the 23d were supposed at first to have been barely not 
annihilated ; but eventually, I believe, about one in four 
survived. And this, then, was the regiment—a regiment 
already for some hours glorified and hallowed to the ear 
of all London, as lying stretched, by a large majority, upon 
one bloody aceldama—in which the young trooper served 
whose mother was now talking in a spirit of such joyous 
enthusiasm. Did I tell her the truth? Had I the heart to 
break up her dreams? No. To-morrow, said I to myself 
—to-morrow, or the next day, will publish the worst. For 
one night more, wherefore should she not sleep in peace? 
After to-morrow, the chances are too many that peace will 
forsake her pillow. This brief respite, then, let her owe to 
my gift and my forbearance. But, if I told her not of the 
bloody price that had been paid, not, therefore, was I silent 
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on the contributions from her son’s regiment to that day’s 
service and glory. I showed her not the funeral banners 
under which the noble regiment was sleeping. I lifted not 
the overshadowing laurels from the bloody trench in which 
horse and rider lay mangled together. But I told her how 
these dear children of England, officers and privates, had 
leaped their horses over all obstacles as gaily as hunters to 
the morning’s chase. I told her how they rode their horses 
into the mists of death (saying to myself, but not saying 
to her), and laid down their young lives for thee, O mother 
England! as willingly—poured out their noble blood as 
cheerfully—as ever, after a long day’s sport, when infants, 
they had rested their wearied heads upon their mother’s 
knees, or had sunk to sleep in her arms. Strange it is, yet 
true, that she seemed to have no fears for her son’s safety, 
even after this knowledge that the 23d Dragoons had been 
memorably engaged; but so much was she enraptured. by 
the knowledge that hzs regiment, and therefore that he, 
had rendered conspicuous service in the dreadful conflict 
—a service which had actually made them, within the last 
twelve hours, the foremost topic of conversation in London 
—so absolutely was fear swallowed up in joy—that, in 
the mere simplicity of her fervent nature, the poor woman 
threw her arms round my neck, as she thought of her son, 
and gave to me the kiss which secretly was meant for him 
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SECTION THB SECOND.—THE VISION OF SUDDEN DEATH. 


Wuat is to be taken as the predominant opinion of man, 
reflective and philosophic, upon suDDEN DEATH? It is re- 
markable that, in different conditions of society, sudden 
death has been variously regarded as the consummation of 
an earthly career most fervently to be desired, or, again, 
as that consummation which is witn most horror to be de- 
precated. Cesar the Dictator, at his last dinner party 
(cena), on the very evening before his assassination, when 
the minutes of his earthly career were numbered, being 
asked what death, in izs judgment, might be pronounced 
the most eligible, replied, ‘ ‘That which should be most 
sudden.” On the other hand, the divine Litany of our 
English Church, when breathing forth supplications, as if in 
some representative character for the whole human race 
prostrate before God, places such a death in the very van 
of horrors :—“ From lightning and tempest; from plague, 
pestilence, and famine; from battle and murder, and from 
SUDDEN DEATH—Good Lord, deliver us.” Sudden death is 
here made to crown the climax in a grand ascent of calami- 
ties; it is ranked among the last of curses; and yet, by the 
noblest of Romans, it was ranked as the first of blessings. 
In that difference, most readers will see little more than 
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the essential difference between Christianity and Paganism. 
But this, on consideration, I doubt. The Christian Church 
may be right in its estimate of sudden death; and it is a 
natural feeling, though after all it may also be an infirm 
one, to wish for a quiet dismissal from life—as that which 
seems most reconcilable with meditation, with penitential 
retrospects, and with the humilities of farewell prayer. 
There does not, however, occur to me any direct scriptural 
warrant for this earnest petition of the English Litany, 
unless under a special construction of the word “sudden.” 
It seems a petition—indulged rather and conceded to 
human infirmity, than exacted from human piety. It is 
not so much a doctrine built upon the eternities of the 
Christian system, as a plausible opinion built upon special 
varieties of physical temperament. Let that, however, 
be as it may, two remarks suggest themselves as prudent 
restraints upon a doctrine, which else may wander, and has 
wandered, into an uncharitable superstition. The first is 
this: that many people are likely to exaggerate the horror 
of a sudden death, from the disposition to lay a false stress 
upon words or acts, simply because by an accident they 
have become jinal words or acts. If a man dies, for in- 
stance, by some sudden death when he happens to be in- 
toxicated, such a death is falsely regarded with peculiar 
horror; as though the intoxication were suddenly exalted 
into a blasphemy. But that is unphilosophic. The man 
was, or he was not, habitually a drunkard. If not, if his 
intoxication were a solitary accident, there can be no reason 
for allowing special emphasis to this act, simply because 
through misfortune it became his final act. Nor, on the 
other hand, if it were no accident, but one of his habitual 
transgressions, will it be the more habitual or the more a 


transgression, because some sudden calamity, surprising 
VOL. IV. Y 
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him, has caused this habitual transgression to be also 
a final one. Could the man have had any reason even 
dimly to foresee his own sudden death, there would have 
been a new feature in his act of intemperance—a feature of 
presumption and irreverence, as in one that, having known 
- himself drawing near to the presence of God, should have 
suited his demeanour to an expectation so awful. But 
this is no part of the case supposed. And the only new 
element in the man’s act is not any element of special im- 
morality, but simply of special misfortune. 

The other remark has reference to the meaning of the 
word sudden. Very possibly Cesar and the Christian 
Church do not differ in the way supposed ; that is, do not 
differ by any difference of doctrine as between Pagan and 
Christian views of the moral temper appropriate to death, 
but perhaps they are contemplating different cases. Both 
contemplate a violent death, a Bradovaros—death that. is 
Biatos, OF, in other words, death that is brought about, 
not by internal and spontaneous change, but by active force 
having its origin from without. In this meaning the two 
authorities agree. Thus far they are in harmony. But - 
the difference is, that the Roman by the word “ sudden” 
means wnlingering ; whereas the Christian Litany by “ sud- 
den death” means a death without warnmg, consequently 
without any available summons to religious preparation, 
The poor mutineer, who kneels down to gather into his 
heart the bullets from twelve firelocks of his pitymg com- 
-rades, dies by a most sudden death in Cesar’s sense; one 
shock, one mighty spasm, one (possibly not one) groan, and 
all is over. But, ‘in the sense of the Litany, the mutineer’s 
death is far from sudden; his offence originally, his im- 
prisonment, his trial, the interval between his sentence and 
its execution, having all furnished him with separate warn- 
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ings of his fate—having all summoned him to meet it with 
‘olemn preparation. 

Here at once, in this sharp verbal distinction, we com- 
prehend the faithful earnestness with which a holy Christian 
Church pleads on behalf of her poor departing children, 
that God would vouchsafe to them the last great privilege 
and distinction possible on a death-bed—viz., the oppor- . 
tunity of untroubled preparation for facing this mighty 
trial. Sudden death, as a mere variety in the modes of 
dying, where death in some shape is inevitable, proposes a 
question of choice which, equally in the Roman and the 
Christian sense, will be variously answered according to 
each man’s variety of temperament. Meantime, one aspect 
of sudden death there is, one modification, upon which no 
doubt can arise, that of all martyrdoms it is the most 
agitating—viz., where it surprises a man under circum- 
stances which offer (or which seem to offer) some hurrying, 
flying, inappreciably minute chance of evading it. Sudden 
as the danger which it affronts, must be any effort by which 
such an evasion can be accomplished. Even that, even the 
sickening necessity for hurrying in extremity where all 
hurry seems destined to be vain, even that anguish is 
liable to a hideous exasperation in one particular case— 
viz., where the appeal is made not exclusively to the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, but to the conscience, on behalf 
of some other life besides your own, accidentally thrown 
upon your protection. To fail, to collapse in a service 
merely your own, might seem comparatively venial ; though, 
in fact, it is far from venial. But to fail in a case where 
Providence has suddenly thrown into your hands the final 
_ interests of another—a fellow-creature shuddering between 
the gates of life and death; this, to a man of apprehensive 
‘conscience, would mingle the misery of an atrocious crimi- 
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nality with the misery of a bloody calamity. You are 
called upon, by the case supposed, possibly to die; but to 
die at the very moment when, by any even partial failure, 
or effeminate collapse of your energies, you will be self- 
denounced as a murderer. You had but the twinkling of 
an eye for your effort, and that effort might have been 
_ unavailing ; but to have risen to the level of such an effort, 
would have rescued you, though not from dying, yet from 
dying as a traitor to your final and farewell duty. 

The situation here contemplated exposes a dreadful 
ulcer, lurking far down in the depths of human nature. 
It is not that men generally are summoned to face such 
awful trials. But potentially, and in shadowy outline, such 
a trial is moving subterraneously in perhaps all men’s 
natures. Upon the secret mirror of our dreams such a trial 
is darkly projected, perhaps, to every one of us. That 
dream, so familiar to childhood, of meeting a lion, and, 
through languishing prostration in hope and the energies 
of hope, that constant sequel of lying down before the 
lion, publishes the secret frailty of human nature—reveals 
its deep-seated falsehood to itself—records its abysmal 
treachery. Perhaps not one of us escapes that dream; 
perhaps, as by some sorrowful doom of man, that dream 
repeats for every one of us, through every generation, the 
original temptation in Eden. Every one of us, in this 
dream, has a bait offered to the infirm places of his own 
individual will; once again a snare is presented for tempt- 
ing him into captivity to a luxury of ruin; once again, as 
in aboriginal Paradise, the man falls by his own choice; 
again, by infinite iteration, the ancient earth groans to 
Heaven, through her secret caves, over the weakness of her - 
child: “ Nature, from her seat, sighing through all her 
works,” again “ gives signs of wo that all is lost;” and’ 
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again the counter sigh is repeated to the sorrowing heavens 
for the endless rebellion against God. It is not without 
probability that in the world of dreams every one of us 
ratifies for himself the original transgression. In dreams, 
perhaps under some secret conflict of the midnight sleeper, 
‘ lighted up to the consciousness at the time, but darkened 
to the memory as soon as all is finished, each several child 
of our mysterious race completes for himself the treason 
of the aboriginal fall. 
. * * * * * 

The incident, so memorable in itself by its features of 
horror, and so scenical hy its grouping for the eye, which 
furnished the text for this reverie upon Sudden Death, oc- 
curred to myself in the dead of night, as a solitary specta- 
tor, when seated on the box of the Manchester and Glas- 
gow mail, in the second or third summer after Waterloo. 
I find it necessary to relate the circumstances, because they 
are such as could not have occurred unless under a singular 
combination of accidents. In those days, the oblique and 
lateral communications with many rural post-offices were so 
arranged, either through necessity or through defect of 
system, as to make it requisite for the main north-western 
mail (¢.e., the down mail), on reaching Manchester, to halt 
for a number of hours; how many, I do not remember; six 
or seven, I think; but the result was, that, in the ordinary 
course, the mail recommenced its journey northwards about 
midnight. Wearied with the long detention at a gloomy 
hotel, I walked out about eleven o’clock at night for the 
sake of fresh air; meaning to fall in with the mail and 
resume my seat at the post-office. The night, however, 
being yet dark, as the moon had scarcely risen, and the 
streets being at that hour empty, so as to offer no oppor- 
‘tunities for asking the road, I lost my way; and did not 
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reach the post-office until it was considerably past mid- 
night; but, to my great relief (as it was important for me 
to be in Westmoreland by the morning), I saw in the huge 
saucer eyes of the mail, blazing through the gloom, an 
evidence that my chance was not yet lost. Past the time it 
was ; but, by some rare accident, the mail was not even yet 
ready tostart. I ascended to my seat on the box, where my 
cloak was still lying as it had lain at the Bridgewater Arms. 
I had left it there in imitation of a nautical discoverer, who 
leaves a bit of bunting on the shore of his discovery, by 
way of warning off the ground the whole human race, and 
notifying to the Christian and the heathen worlds, with his 
best compliments, that he has hoisted his pocket-handker- 
chief once and for ever upon that virgin soil; thenceforward 
claiming the jus dominii to the top of the atmosphere above 
it, and also the right of driving shafts to the centre of the 
earth below it; so that all people found after this warning, 
either aloft in upper chambers of the atmosphere, or grop- 
ing in subterraneous shafts, or squatting audaciously on 
the surface of the soil, will be treated as trespassers— 
kicked, that is to say, or decapitated, as circumstances 
may suggest, by their very faithful servant, the owner of 
the said pocket-handkerchief. In the present case, it is 
probable that my cloak might not have been respected, 
and the jus genttum might have been cruelly violated in my 
person—for, in the dark, people commit deeds of darkness, 
gas being a great ally of morality—but it so happened 
that, on this night, there was no other outside passenger ; 
and thus the crime, which else was but too probable, missed 
fire for want of a criminal. 
Having mounted the box, I took a small quantity of 
laudanum, having already travelled two hundred and fifty 
miles—viz., from a point seventy miles beyond London. 
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In the taking of laudanum there was nothing extraordi- 
nary. But by accident it drew upon me the special atten- 
tion of my assessor on the box, the coachman. And in that 
also there was nothing extraordinary. But by accident, 
and with great delight, it drew my own attention to the 
fact that this coachman was a monster in point of bulk, 
and that he had but one eye. In fact, he had been fore- 
told by Virgil as 

“ Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens cui lumen ademptum.” 

He answered to the conditions in every one of the 
items :—1. a monster he was; 2, dreadful; 3. shapeless ; 
4. huge; 5. who had lost an eye. But why should that 
delight me? Had he been one of the Calendars in the 
‘ Arabian Nights,” and had paid down his eye as the 
price of his criminal curiosity, what right had J to exult 
in his misfortune? I did not exult: I delighted in no 
man’s punishment, though it were even merited. But these 
personal distinctions (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5) identified in an 
instant an old friend of mine, whom I had known in the 
south for some years as the most masterly of mail-coachmen. 
He was the man in all Europe that could (if any could) 
bave driven six-in-hand full gallop over Al Sirat—that 
dreadful bridge of Mahomet, with no side battlements, and 
of extra room not enough for a razor’s edge—leading right 
across the bottomless gulf. Under this eminent man, 
whom in Greek I cognominated Cyclops diphrélates (Cyclops 
the charioteer), I, and others known to me, studied the 
diphrelatic art. Excuse, reader, a word too elegant to be 
pedantic. Asa pupil, though I paid extra fees, it is to be 
lamented that I did not stand high in his esteem. It 
showed his dogged honesty (though, observe, not his dis- 
cernment), that he could not see my merits. Let us excuse 
his absurdity in this particular, by remembering his want 
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of an eye. Doubtless that made him blind to my merits. 
In the art of conversation, however, he admitted that 
I had the whip-hand of him. On this present occasion, 
great joy was at our meeting. But what was Cyclops 
doing here? Had the medical men recommended northern 
air, or how? I collected, from such explanations as he 
volunteered, that he had an interest at stake in some suit- 
at-law now pending at Lancaster; so that probably he had 
got himself transferred to this station, for the purpose of 
connecting with his professional pursuits an instant readi- 
ness for the calls of his lawsuit. 

Meantime, what are we stopping for? Surely we have 
now waited long enough. Oh, this procrastinating mail, 
and this procrastinating post-office! Can’t they take a 
lesson upon that subject from me? Some people have 
called me procrastinating. Yet you are witness, reader, 
that I was here kept waiting for the post-office. Will the 
post-office lay its hand on its heart, in its moments of so- 
briety, and assert that ever it waited for me? What are 
they about? The guard tells me that there is a large 
extra accumulation of foreign mails this night, owing to 
irregularities caused by war, by wind, by weather, in the 
packet service, which as yet does not benefit at all by 
steam. For an eztra hour, it seems, the post-office has been 
engaged in threshing out the pure wheaten correspondence 
of Glasgow, and winnowing it from the chaff of all baser in- 
termediate towns. But at last all is finished Sound your 
horn, guard. Manchester, good-by ; we've lost an hour by 
your criminal conduct at the post-office: which, however, 
though I do not mean to part with a serviceable ground 
of complaint, and one which really 2s such for the horses, 
to me secretly is an advantage, since it compels us to look 
sharply for this lost hour amongst the next eight or nine, 
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and to recover it (if we can) at the rate of one mile extra 
per hour. Off we are at last, and at eleven miles an hour; 
and for the moment I detect no changes in the energy or 
in the skill of Cyclops. 

From Manchester to Kendal, which virtually (though 
not in law) is the capital of Westmoreland, there were at 
this time seven stages of eleven miles each. The first five 
of these, counting from Manchester, terminate in Lancas- 
ter, which is therefore fifty-five miles north of Manchester, 
and the same distance exactly from Liverpool. The first 
three stages terminate in Preston (called, by way of dis- 
tinction from other towns of that name, proud Preston), at 
which place it is that the separate roads from Liverpool 
and from Manchester to the north become confluent.* 
Within these first three stages lay the foundation, the pro- 
gress, and termination of our night’s adventure. During 
the first stage, I found out that Cyclops was mortal: he 
was liable to the shocking affection of sleep—a thing which 
previously I had never suspected. If a man indulges in 
the vicious habit of sleeping, all the skill in aurigation of 
Apollo himself, with the horses of Aurora to execute his 
notions, avail him nothing. ‘Oh, Cyclops!” I exclaimed, 
“thou art mortal. My friend, thou snorest.” Through 
the first eleven miles, however, this infirmity—which I 
grieve to say that he shared with the whole Pagan Pantheon 
—betrayed itself only by brief snatches. On waking up, 
he made an apology for himself, which, instead of mending 


* “ Confluent :”—Suppose a capital Y (the Pythagorean letter) : 
Lancaster is at the foot of this letter; Liverpool at the top of the 
right branch ; Manchester at the top of the left; proud Preston at 
the centre, where the two branches unite. It is thirty-three miles 
along either of the two branches; it is twenty-two miles along the 
stem—viz., from Preston in the middle, to Lancaster at the root. 
There’s a lesson in geography for the reader. 
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matters, laid open a gloomy vista of coming disasters. 
The summer assizes, he reminded me, were now going on 
at Lancaster: in consequence of which, for three nights 
and three days, he had not lain down in a bed. During 
the day, he was waiting for his own summons as a witness 
on the trial in which he was interested; or else, lest he 
should be missing at the critical moment, was drinking with 
the other witnesses, under the pastoral surveillance of the 
attorneys. During the night, or that part of it which at 
sea would form the middle watch, he was driving. This 
explanation certainly accounted for his drowsiness, but in 
a way which made it much more alarming; since now, after 
several days’ resistance to this infirmity, at length he was 
steadily giving way. Throughout the second stage he grew 
more and more drowsy. In the second mile of the third 
stage, he surrendered himself finally and without a struggle 
to his perilous temptation. All his past resistance had but - 
deepened the weight of this final oppression. Seven atmo- 
spheres of sleep rested upon him; and to consummate the 
case, our worthy guard, after singing “ Love amongst the 
Roses” for perhaps thirty times, without invitation, and 
without applause, had in revenge moodily resigned him- 
self to slumber—not so deep, doubtless, as the coachman’s, 
but deep enough for mischief. And thus at last, about ten 
miles from Preston, it came about that I found myself 
left in charge of his Majesty’s London and Glasgow mail, 
then running at the least twelve miles an hour. 

What made this negligence less criminal than else it 
must have been thought, was the condition of the roads at 
night during the assizes. At that time, all the law busi- 
ress of populous Liverpool, and also of populous Man- 
chester, with its vast cincture of populous rural districts, 
was called up by ancient usage to the tribunal of Lillipu- 
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tian Lancaster. To break up this old traditional usage re- 
quired, 1. a conflict with powerful established interests ; 
2. a large system of new arrangements; and 3. a new par- 
lamentary statute. But as yet this thange was merely in 
contemplation. As things were at present, twice in the 
year * so vast a body of business rolled northwards, from 
the southern quarter of the county, that for a fortnight at 
least it occupied the severe exertions of two judges in its 
despatch. The consequence of this was, that every horse 
available for such a service, along the whole line of road, 
was exhausted in carrying down the multitudes of people 
who were parties to the different suits. By sunset, there- 
fore, it usually happened that, through utter exhaustion 
amongst men and horses, the road sank into profound 
silence. Except the exhaustion in the vast adjacent county 
of York from a contested election, no such silence succeed- 
ing to no such fiery uproar was ever witnessed in England. 

On this occasion, the usual silence and solitude prevailed 
slong the road. Not a hoof nor a wheel was to be heard. 
And to strengthen this false luxurious confidence in the 
noiseless roads, it happened also that the night was one of 
peculiar solemnity and peace. For my own part, though 
slightly alive to the possibilities of peril, I had so far 
yielded to the influence of the mighty calm as to sink into 
a profound reverie. The month was August, in the middle 
of which lay my own birth-day—a festival to every thought- 
ful man suggesting solemn and often sigh-bornt thoughts. 


* “ Twice in the year :”—There were at that time only two assizes 
even in the most populous counties—viz., the Lent Assizeés, and the 
Summer Assizes. 

t “ Stgh-born :”—I owe the suggestion of this word to an obscure 
remembrance of a beautiful phrase in “ Giraldus Cambrensis ”—viz., 
suspiriose cogitationes. 
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The county was my own native county—upon which, in its 
southern section, more than upon any equal area known to 
man past or present, had descended the original curse of 
labour in its heaviest form, not mastering the bodies only 
of men as of slaves, or criminals in mines, but working 
through the fiery will. Upon no equal space of earth was, 
or ever had been, the same energy of human power put 
forth daily. At this particular season also of the assizes, 
that dreadful hurricane of flight and pursuit, as it might 
have seemed to a stranger, which swept to and from Lan- 
caster all day long, hunting the county up and down, and 
regularly subsiding back into silence about sunset, could not 
fail (when united with this permanent distinction of Lan- 
cashire as the very metropolis and citadel of labour) to point 
the thoughts pathetically upon that counter vision of rest, 
of saintly repose from strife and sorrow, towards which, as 
to their secret haven, the profounder aspirations of man’s 
heart are in solitude continually travelling. Obliquely upon 
our left we were nearing the sea, which also must, under the 
present circumstances, be repeating the general state of hal- 
cyon repose. The sea, the atmosphere, the light, bore each 
an orchestral part in this universal lull. Moonlight, and the 
first timid tremblings of the dawn, were by this time blend- 
ing; and the blendings were brought into a still more ex- 
quisite state of unity by a slight silvery mist, motionless 
and dreamy, that covered the woods and fields, but with a 
veil of equable transparency. Except the feet of our own 
‘horses, which, running on a sandy margin of the road, 
made but little disturbance, there was no sound abroad. 
In the clouds, and on the earth, prevailed the same ma- 
jestic peace; and in spite of all that the villain of a school- 
master has done for the ruin of our sublimer thoughts, 
which are the thoughts of our infancy, we still believe in 
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no such nonsense as ¢* limited atmosphere. Whatever we 
may swear with our false feigning lips, in our faithful 
hearts we still believe, and must for ever believe, in fields 
of air traversing the total gulf between earth and the cen- 
tral heavens. Still, in the confidence of children that 
tread without fear every chamber in their father’s house, 
and to whom no door is closed, we, in that Sabbatic vision 
which sometimes is revealed for an hour upon nights like 
this, ascend with-easy steps from the sorrow-stricken fields 
of earth, upwards to the sandals of God. 

Suddenly, from thoughts like these, I was awakened to 
a sullen sound, as of some motion on the distant road. It 
stole upon the air for a moment; I listened in awe; but 
then it died away. Once roused, however, I could not 
but observe with alarm the quickened motion of our horses. 
Ten years’ experience had made my eye learned in the 
valuing of motion; and I saw that we were now running 
thirteen miles an hour. I pretend to no presence of mind. 
On the contrary, my fear is, that I am miserably and 
shamefully deficient in that quality as regards action. The 
palsy of doubt and distraction hangs like some guilty weight 
of dark unfathomed remembrances upon my energies, when 
the signal is flying for action. But, on the other hand, this 
accursed gift I have, as regards thought, that in the first 
step towards the possibility of a misfortune, I see its total 
evolution ; in the radix of the series I see too certainly and 
too instantly its entire expansion; in the first syllable of 
the dreadful sentence, I read already the last. It was not 
that I feared for ourselves. Us, our bulk and impetus 
charmed against peril in any collision. And I had ridden 
through too many hundreds of perils that were frightful to 
approach, that were matter of laughter to look back upon, 
the first face of which was horror—the parting face a jest, 
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for any anxiety to rest upon our int@rests. The mail was 
not built, I felt assured, nor bespoke, that could betray me 
who trusted to its protection. But any carriage that we 
could meet would be frail and light in comparison of our- 
selves. And I remarked this ominous accident of our 
situation. We were on the wrong side of the road. But 
then, it may be said, the other party, if other there was, 
might also be on the wrong side; and two wrongs might 
make a right. That was not likely. The same motive 
which had drawn us to the right-hand side of the road— 
viz., the luxury of the soft beaten sand, as contrasted with 
the paved centre—would prove attractive to others. The 
two adverse carriages would therefore, to a certainty, be 
travelling on the same side; and from this side, as not 
being ours in law, the crossing over to the other would, of 
course, be looked for from us.* Our lamps, still lighted, 
would give the impression of vigilance on our part. And 
every creature that met us, would rely upon us for quarter- 
ing.f All this, and if the separate links of the anticipation 
had been a thousand times more, I saw, not discursively, 
or by effort, or by succession, but by one flash of horrid 
simultaneous intuition. 

Under this steady though rapid anticipation of the evil 
which might be gathering ahead, ah! what a sullen mystery 
of fear, what a sigh of wo, was that which stole upon 
the air, as again the far-off sound of a wheel was heard! 


*It is true that, according to the law of the case as established 
by legal precedents, all carriages were required to give way before 
Royal equipages, and therefore before the mail as one of them. 
But this only increased the danger, as being a regulation very im- 
perfectly made known, very unequally enforced, and therefore often 
embarrassing the movements on both sides. 

+ “ Quartering :”—This is the technical word, and, I presume, de- 
. tived from the French cartayer, to evade a rut or any obstacle. 
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A whisper it was—a whisper from, perhaps, four miles off 
—secretly announcing a ruin that, being foreseen, was 
not the less inevitable; that, being known, was not, there- 
fore, healed. What could be done—who was it that could 
do it—to check the storm-flight of these maniacal horses ? 
Could I not seize the reins from the grasp of the slumber- 
ing coachman? You, reader, think that it would have 
been in your power todo so. Aad I quarrel not with your 
estimate of yourself. But, from the way in which the 
coachman’s hand was viced between his upper and lower 
thigh, this was impossible. Easy, was it? See, then, that 
bronze equestrian statue. The cruel rider has kept the 
bit in his horse’s mouth for two centuries. Unbridle him, 
for a minute, if you please, and wash his mouth with water. 
Easy, was it? Unhorse me, then, that imperial rider ; 
knock me those marble feet from those marble stirrups of 
Charlemagne. 

The sounds ahead strengthened, and were now too 
clearly the sounds of wheels. Who and what could it be? 
Was it industry in a taxed cart? Was it youthful gaiety 
ina gig? Was it sorrow that loitered, or joy that raced? 
For as yet the snatches of sound were too intermitting, 
from distance, to decipher the character of the motion. 
Whoever were the travellers, something must be done to . 
warn them. Upon the other party rests the active re- 
sponsibility, but upon ws—and, wo is me! that ws was 
reduced to my frail opium-shattered self—rests the respon- 
sibility of warning. Yet, how should this be accomplished ? 
Might I not sound the guard’s horn? Already, on the 
first thought, I was making my way over the roof to the 
guard’s seat. But this, from the accident which I have 
mentioned, of the foreign mails’ being piled upon the roof, 
was a difficult and even dangerous attempt to one cramped 
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by nearly three hundred miles of outside travelling. And, 
fortunately, before I had lost much time in the attempt, 
our frantic horses swept round an angle of the road, which 
opened upon us that final stage where the collision must 
be socomplished, and the catastrophe sealed. All was 
apparently finished. The court was sitting; the case was 
heard; the judge had finished; and only the verdict was 
yet in arrear. 

Before us lay an avenue, x tte aS an arrow, six hun- 
dred yards, perhaps, in length; and the umbrageous trees, 
which rose in a regular line from either side, meeting high 
overhead, gave to it the character of a cathedral aisle. 
These trees lent a deeper solemnity to the early light; but 
there was still light enough to perceive, at the further end 
of this Gothic aisle, a frail reedy gig, in which were seated a 
young man, and by his side a young lady. Ah, young sir! 
what are you about? If it is requisite that you should 
whisper your communications to this young lady—though 
really I see nobody, at an hour and on a road so solitary, 
likely to overhear you—is it therefore requisite that you 
should carry your lips forward to hers? The little carriage 
is creeping on at one mile an hour; and the parties within 
it being thus tenderly engaged, are naturally bending down 
their heads. Between them and eternity, to all human 
calculation, there is but a minute and a-half. Oh heavens! 
what is it that I shall do? Speaking or acting, what help 
can I offer? Strange it is, and to a mere auditor of the 
tale might seem laughable, that I should need a suggestion 
from the “ Iliad” to prompt the sole resource that remained. 
Yet soit was. Suddenly I remembered the shout of Achilles, 
and its effect. But could I pretend to shout like the son 
of Peleus, aided by Pallas? No: but then I needed not 
the shout that should alarm all Asia militant; such a shout 
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would suffice as might carry terror into the hearts of two 
thoughtless young people, and one gig-horse. I shouted 
—and the young man heard me not. A second time I 
shouted—and now he heard me, for now he raised his head. 

Here, then, all had been done that, by me, could be 
done: more on my part was not possible. Mine had been 
the first step; the second was for the young man; the 
third was for God. If, said I, this stranger is a brave 
man, and if, indeed, he loves the young girl at his side— 
or, loving her not, if he feels the obligation, pressing upon 
every man worthy to be called a man, of doing his utmost 
for a woman confided to his protection—he will, at least, 
make some effort to save her. If that fails, he will not 
perish the more, or by a death more cruel, for having made 
it; and he will die as a brave man should, with his face to 
the danger, and with his arm about the woman that he 
sought in vain to save. But, if he makes no effort, shrink- 
ing, without a struggle, from his duty, he himself will not 
the less certainly perish for this baseness of poltroonery.. 
He will die no less: and why not? Wherefore should we 
grieve that there is one craven less in the world? No; le 
him perish, without a pitying thought of ours wasted upon 
him ; and, in that case, all our grief wil] be reserved for the 
fate of the helpless girl who now, upon the least shadow 
of failure in ham, must, by the fiercest of translations— 
must, without time for a prayer—must, within seventy 
seconds, stand before the judgment-seat of God. 

But craven he was not: sudden had been the call upon 
him, and sudden was his answef to the call. He saw, he 
heard, he comprehended, the ruin that was coming down: 
already its gloomy shadow darkened above him; and al- 
ready he was measuring his strength to deal with it. Ah! 


what a vulgar thing does courage seem, when we see 
VOL. IV. Z 
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nations buying it and selling it for a shilling a-day: ah! 
what a sublime thing does courage seem, when some fear- 
ful summons on the great deeps of life carries a man, as if 
ranning before a hurricane, up to the giddy crest of some 
tumultuous crisis, from which lie two courses, and a voice 
says to him audibly, “One way lies hope; take the other, 
and mourn for ever!” How grand a triumph, if, even 
then, amidst the raving of all around him, and the frenzy 
of the danger, the man is able to confront his situation—is 
able to retire for a moment into solitude with God, and to 
seek his counsel from Him / 

For seven seconds, it might be, of his seventy, the 
stranger settled his countenance stedfastly upon us, as if 
to search and value every element in the conflict before 
him. For five seconds more of his seventy he sat im- 
movably, like one that mused on some great purpose. 
For five more, perhaps, he sat with eyes upraised, like one 
that prayed in sorrow, under some extremity of doubt, for 
light that should guide him to the better choice. Then 
suddenly he rose ; stood upright ; and by a powerful strain 
upon the reins, raising his horse’s fore-feet from the ground, 
he slewed him round on the pivot of his hind-legs, so as 
to plant the little equipage in a position nearly at right 
angles to ours. Thus far his condition was not improved ; 
except as a first step had been taken towards the possi- 
bility of a second. If no more were done, nothing was 
done; for the little carriage still oceupied the very centre 
of our path, though in an altered direction. Yet even now it 
may not be too late: fifteen of the seventy seconds may:still 
be unexhausted; and one almighty bound may avail to clear 
the ground. Hurry, then, hurry! for the flying moments 
—they hurry! Oh, hurry, hurry, my brave young man! for 
the cruel hoofs of our horses—+hey also hurry! Fast are 
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the flying moments, faster are the hoofs of our horses. But 
fear not for jim, if human energy can suffice; faithful was 
he that drove to his terrific duty; faithful was the horse to 
hiscommand. One blow, one impulse given with voice and 
hand, by the stranger, one rush from the horse, one bound 
as if in the act of rising to a fence, landed the docile crea- 
ture’s fore-feet upon the crown or arching centre of the 
road. The larger half of the little equipage had then cleared 
our over-towering shadow : that was evident even to myown 
agitated sight. But it mattered little that one wreck should 
float off in safety, if upon the wreck that perished were em- 
barked the human freightage. The rear part of the carriage 
—was that certainly beyond the line of absolute ruin? What 
power could answer the question? Glance of eye, thought 
of man, wing of angel, which of these had speed enough to 
sweep between the question and the answer, and divide the 
one from the other? Light does not tread upon the steps of 
light more indivisibly, than did our all-conquering arrival 
upon the escaping efforts of the gig. That must the young 
man have felt too plainly. His back was now turned to us; 
not by sight could he any longer communicate with the peril; 
but by the dreadful rattle of our harness, too truly had his 
ear been instructed—that all was finished as regarded any 
further effort of Ais. Already in resignation he had rested 
from his struggle; and perhaps in his heart he was whisper- 
ing, ‘Father, which art in heaven, do Thou finish above what 
T on earth have attempted.” Faster than ever mill-race we 
ran past them in our inexorable flight. Oh, raving of hurri- 
canes that must have sounded in their young ears at the 
moment of our transit! Even in that moment the thunder 
of collision spoke aloud. Hither with the swingle-bar, or 
with the haunch of our near leader, we had struck the off- 
wheel of the little gig, which stood rather obliquely, and not 
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quite so far adzanced, as to be accurately parallel with the 
near-wheel. The blow, from the fury of our passage, re- 
sounded terrifically. I rose in horror, to gaze upon the ruins 
we might have caused. From my elevated station I looked 
down, and looked back upon the scene, which in a moment 
told its own tale, and wrote all its records on my heart 
for ever. 

Here was the map of the passion that now had finished. 
The horse was planted immovably, with his fore-feet upon 
the paved crest of the central road. He of the whole 
party might be supposed untouched by the passion of 
death. The little cany carriage—partly, perhaps, from the 
violent torsion of the wheels in its recent movement, partly 
from the thundering blow we had given to it—as if it sym- 
pathised with human horror, was all alive with tremblings 
and shiverings. The young man trembled not, nor shivered. 
He sat like a rock. But his was the steadiness of agitation 
frozen into rest by horror. As yet he dared not to look 
round; for he knew that, if anything remained to do, by him 
it could no longer be done. And as yet he knew not for cer- 
tain if their safety were accomplished. But the lady 

But the lady ! Oh, heavens! will that spectacle ever 
depart from my dreams, as she rose and sank upon her 
seat, sank and rose, threw up her arms wildly to heaven, 
clutched at some visionary object in the air, fainting, pray- 
ing, raving, despairing? Figure to yourself, reader, the 
elements of the case; suffer me to recall before your mind 
the circumstances of that unparalleled situation. From the 
silence and deep peace of this saintly summer night—from 
the pathetic blending of this sweet moonlight, dawnlight, 
dreamlight—from the manly tenderness of this flattering, 
whispering, murmuring love—suddenly as from the woods 
and.fields—suddenly as from the chambers of the air open- 
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ing in revelation—suddenly as from the ground yawning 
at her feet, leaped upon her, with the flashing of cataracts, 
Death the crowned phantom, with all the equipage of his 
terrors, and the tiger roar of his voice. 

The moments were numbered; the strife was finished; the 
vision was closed. In the twinkling of an eye, our flying © 
horses had carried us to the termination of the umbrageous 
aisle; at right angles we wheeled into our former direction; 
the turn of the road carried the scene out of my eyes in an 
instant, and swept it into my dreams for ever. 


THE ENGLISH MAIL-COACH. 


SECTION THE THIRD.—DREAM-FUGUE. 


FOUNDED ON THE PRECEDING THEME OF SUDDEN DEATH. 


“Whence the sound 
Of instruments, that made melodious chime, 
Was heard, of harp and organ; and who moved 
Their stops and chords, was seen; his volant touch 
Instinct through all proportions, low and high, 
Filed and pursued transverse the resonant fugue.” 
Par. Lost, B. XI. 


Tumultuosissimamente. 


Passion of sudden death! that once in youth I read and 
interpreted by the shadows of thy averted signs! *—rapture 
of panic taking the shape (which amongst tombs in churches 
I have seen) of woman bursting her sepulchral bonds—of 
woman’s Ionic form bending forward from the ruins of her 
grave with arching foot, with eyes upraised, with clasped 
adoring hands—waiting, watching, trembling, praying for 
the trumpet’s call to rise from dust for ever! Ah, vision 
too fearful of shuddering humanity on the brink of almighty 
abysses !—vision that didst start back, that didst reel away, 
like a shrivelling scroll from before the wrath of fire racing 


* “ Averted signs :”—I read the course and changes of the lady’s 
agony in the succession of her involuntary gestures ; but it must be 
remembered that I read all this from the rear, never once catching 
the lady’s full face, and even her profile imperfectly. 
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on the wings of the wind! KEpilepsy so brief of horror, 
wherefore is it that thou. canst not die? Passing so sud-. 
denly into darkness, wherefore is it that still thou sheddest 
thy sad funeral blights upon the gorgeous mosaics of dreams? 
Fragment of music too passionate, heard once, and heard 
no more, what aileth thee, that thy deep rolling chords 
come up at intervals through all the worlds of sleep, and 
after forty years, have lost no element of horror? 


: 

Lo, it is summer—almighty summer! The everlasting 
gates of life and summer are thrown open wide; and on 
the ocean, tranquil and verdant as a savannah, the unknown 
lady from the dreadful vision and I myself are floating— 
she upon a fairy pinnace, and I upon an English three- 
decker. Both of us are wooing gales of festal happiness 
within the domain of our common country, within that 
ancient watery park, within that pathless chase of ocean, 
where England takes her pleasure as a huntress through 
winter and summer, from the rising to the setting sun. 
Ah, what a wilderness of floral beauty was hidden, or was 
suddenly revealed, upon the tropic islands through which 
the pinnace moved! And upon her deck what a bevy 
of human flowers—young women how lovely, young men 
how noble, that were dancing together, and slowly drifting 
towards us amidst music and incense, amidst. blossoms from 
forests and gorgeous corymbi from vintages, amidst natural 
carolling, and the echoes of sweet girlish laughter. Slowly 
the pinnace nears us, gaily she hails us, and silently she 
disappears beneath the shadow of our mighty bows. But 
then, as at some signal from heaven, the music, and the 
carols, and the sweet echoing of girlish laughter—all are 
hushed. What evil has smitten the pinnace, meeting or 
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overtaking her? Did ruin to our friends couch within our: 
own dreadful shadow? Was our shadow the shadow of 
death? I looked over the bow for an answer, and, behold! 
the pinnace was dismantled; the revel and the revellers 
were found no more; the glory of the vintage was dust; 
and the forests with their beauty were Jeft without a wit- 
~ ness upon the seas. “But where,” and I turned to our 
crew—* where are the lovely women that danced beneath 
the awning of flowers and clustering corymbi? Whither 
have fled the noble young men that danced with them?” 
Answer there was none. But suddenly the man at the 
mast-head, whose countenance darkened with alarm, cried 
out, “Sail on the weather beam! Down she comes upon 
us: in seventy seconds she also will founder.” 


Il. 

I looked to the weather side, and the summer had de- 
parted. The sea was rocking, and shaken with gathering 
wrath. Upon its surface sat mighty mists, which grouped 
themselves into arches and long cathedral aisles. Down 
one of these, with the fiery pace of a quarrel from a cross- 
bow, ran a frigate right athwart our course. ‘“ Are they 
mad?” some voice exclaimed from our deck. “Do they 
woo their ruin?” But in a moment, as she was close upon 
us, some impulse of a heady current or local vortex gave a 
wheeling bias to her course, and off she forged without a 
shock. As she ran past us, high aloft amongst the shrouds 
stood the lady of the pinnace. The deeps opened ahead 
in malice to receive hers towering surges of foam ran after 
her, the billows were fierce to catch her. But far away 
she was borne into desert spaces of the sea: whilst still by 
sight I followed her, as she ran before the howling gale, 
chased by angry sea-birds and by maddening billows; still 
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I saw her, as at the moment when she ran past us, standing 
amongst the shrouds, with her white draperies streaming 
before the wind. There she stood, with hair disheveled, 
one hand clutched amongst the tackling—rising, sinking, 
fluttering, trembling, praying—there for leagues I saw 
her as she stood, raising at intervals one hand to heaven, 
amidst the fiery crests of the pursuing waves and the 
raving of the storm; until at last, upon a sound from afar 
of malicious laughter and mockery, all was hidden for ever 
in driving showers; and afterwards, but when I know not, 
nor how, 


IIT. 


Sweet funeral bells from some incalculable distance, wail- 
ing over the dead that die before the dawn, awakened me 
. a8 I slept in a boat moored to some familiar shore. The 
morning twilight even then was breaking; and, by the 
dusky revelations which it spread, I saw a girl, adorned 
with a garland of white roses about her head for some 
great festival, running along the solitary strand in extrem- 
ity of haste. Her running was the running of panic; and 
often she looked back as to some dreadful enemy in the 
rear. But when I leaped ashore, and followed on her steps 
to warn her of a peril in front, alas! from me she fled as 
from another peril, and vainly I shouted to her of quick- 
sands that lay ahead. Faster and faster she ran; round a 
promontory of rocks she wheeled out of sight; in an in- — 
stant I also wheeled round it, but only to see the treach- 
erous sands gathering above her head. Already her person 
was buried; only the fair young head and the diadem of 
white roses around it were still visible to the pitying heavens; 
and, last of all, was visible one white marble arm. I saw 
by the early twilight this fair young head, as it was sink- 
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ing down to darkness—saw this marble arm, as it rose 
above her head and her treacherous grave, tossing, faltering, 
rising, clutching, as at some false deceiving hand stretched 
out from the clouds—saw this marble arm uttering her 
dying hope, and then uttering her dying despair. The 
head, the diadem, the arm—these all had sunk; at last 
over these also the cruel quicksand had closed; and no 
memorial of the fair young girl remained on earth, except 
my own solitary tears, and the funeral bells from the desert 
sea8, that, rising again more softly, sang a requiem over 
the grave of the buried child, and over her blighted dawn. 

I sat, and wept in secret the tears that men have ever 
given to the memory of those that died before the dawn, 
and by the treachery of earth, our mother. But suddenly 
the tears and funeral bells were hushed by a shout as of 
many nations, and by a roar as from some great king’s 
artillery, advancing rapidly along the valleys, and heard 
afar by echoes from the mountains. ‘ Hush!” I said, as 
I bent my ear earthwards to listen—‘ hush !”—+this either 
is the very anarchy of strife, or else”—and then I listened 
more profoundly, and whispered as I raised my head— 
‘‘or else, oh heavens! it is victory that is final, victory that 
swallows up all strife.” 


LY... 


Immediately, in trance, I was carried over land and sea 
to some distant kingdom, and placed upon a triumphal car, 
amongst companions crowned with laurel. The darkness 
of gathering midnight, brooding over all the land, hid from 
us the mighty crowds that were weaving restlessly about 
ourselves as a centre: we heard them, but saw them not. 
Tidings had arrived, within an hour, of a grandeur that 
measured itself against centuries; too full of pathos they 
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were, too full of joy, to utter themselves by other language 
than by tears, by restless anthems, and Ze Deums rever- 
berated from the choirs and orchestras of earth. These 
tidings we that sat upon the laurelled car had it for our 
privilege to publish amongst all nations, And already, by 
signs audible through the darkness, by snortings and tram- 
plings, our angry horses, that knew no fear of fleshly weari- 
ness, upbraided us with delay. Wherefore was it that we 
delayed? We waited for a secret word, that should bear 
witness to the hope of nations, as now accomplished for 
ever. At midnight the secret word arrived; which word 
was— Waterloo and Recovered Christendom! The dread- 
fal word shone by its own light; before us it went; high 
above our leaders’ heads it rode, and spread a golden light 
over the paths which we traversed. Every city, at the 
‘presence of the secret word, threw open its gates. The 
rivers were conscious as we crossed. All the forests, as 
we ran along their margins, shivered in homage to the 
secret word. And the darkness comprehended it. 

Two hours after midnight we approached a mighty 
Minster. Its gates, which rose to the clouds, were closed. 
But when the dreadful word, that rode before us, reached 
them with its golden light, silently they moved back upon 
their hinges; and at a flying gallop our equipage entered 
the grand aisle of the cathedral. Headlong was our pace; 
and at every altar, in the little chapels and oratories to the 
right hand and left of our course, the lamps, dying or sick- 
ening, kindled anew in sympathy with the secret word that 
was flying past. Forty leagues we might have run in the 
cathedral, and as yet no strength of morning light had 
reached us, when before us we saw the aerial galleries of 
organ and choir. Every pinnacle of the fretwork, every 
station of advantage amongst the traceries, was crested by 
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white-robed choristers, that sang deliverance; that wept 
no more tears, a3 once their fathers had wept; but at in- 
tervals that sang together to the generations, saying, 


‘‘ Chant the deliverer’s praise in every tongue,” 
and receiving answers from afar, 
‘‘ Such as once in heaven and earth were sung.” 


And of their chanting was no end; of our headlong pace 
was neither pause nor slackening. . 

Thus, as we ran like torrents—thus, as we swept with 
bridal rapture over the Campo Santo* of the cathedral 
graves—suddenly we became aware of a vast necropolis 
rising upon the far-off horizon—a city of sepulchres, built 
within the saintly cathedral for the warrior dead that rested 
from their feuds on earth. Of purple granite was the 
necropolis; yet, in the first minute, it lay like a purple 
stain upon the horizon, so mighty was the distance. In 
the second minate it trembled through many changes, 
growing into terraces and towers of wondrous altitude, so 
mighty was the pace. In the third minute already, with 
our dreadful gallop, we were entering its suburbs. Vast 
sarcophagi rose on every side, having towers and turrets 


* “ Campo Santo:”—It is probable that most of my readers will 
be acquainted with the history of the Campo Santo (or cemetery) 
at Pisa, composed of earth brought from Jerusalem from a bed of 
sanctity, as the highest prize which the noble piety of crusaders 
could ask or imagine. To readers who are unacquainted with 
England, or who (being English) are yet unacquainted with the 
cathedral cities of England, it may be right to mention that the 
graves within-side the cathedrals often form a flat pavement over 
which carriages and horses might run; and perhaps a boyish re- 
membrance of one particular cathedral, across which I had seen 
passengers walk and burdens carried, as about two centuries back 
they were through the middle of St Paul’s in London, may have 
assisted my dream, 
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that, upon the limits of the central aisle, strode forward 
with haughty intrusion, that ran back with mighty shadows 
_ into answering recesses. Every sarcophagus showed many 
bas-reliefs—bas-reliefs of battles and of battle-fields; battles 
from forgotten ages—battles from yesterday—battle-fields 
that, long since, nature had healed and reconciled to her- 
self with the sweet oblivion of flowers—battle-fields that 
were yet angry and crimson with carnage. Where the 
terraces ran, there did we run; where the towers curved, 
there did we curve. With the flight of swallows our horses 
swept round every angle. Like rivers in flood, wheeling 
round headlands—like hurricanes that ride into the secrets 
of forests—faster than ever light unwove the mazes of 
. darkness, our flying equipage carried earthly passions, 
kindled warrior instincts, amongst the dust that lay around 
us—dust oftentimes of our noble fathers that had slept in 
God from ,Créci to Trafalgar. And now had we reached 
the last sarcophagus, now were we abreast of the last bas- 
relief, already had we recovered the arrow-like flight of 
the illimitable central aisle, when coming up this aisle to 
meet us we beheld afar off a female child, that rode in a 
carriage as frail as flowers. The mists, which went before | 
her, hid the fawns that drew her, but could not hide the 
shells and tropic flowers with which she played—but could 
not hide the lovely smiles by which she uttered her trust 
in the mighty cathedral, and in the cherubim that looked 
down upon her from the mighty shafts of its pillars. Face 
to face she was meeting us; face to face she rode, as if 
danger there were none. “ Oh, baby!” I exclaimed, “shalt 
thou be the ransom for Waterloo? Must we, that carry 
tidings of great joy to every people, be messengers of 
ruin to thee!” In horror I rose at the thought; but then 
‘also, in horror at the thought, rose one that was sculptured 
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on a bas-relief—a Dying Trumpeter. Solemnly from the 
field of battle he rose to his feet; and, unslinging his stony 
trumpet, carried it, in his dying anguish, to his stony lips 
—sounding once, and yet once again; proclamation that, 
in thy ears, oh baby! spoke from the battlements of death. 
Immediately deep shadows fell between us, and aboriginal 
silence. The choir had ceased to sing. The hoofs of our 
horses, the dreadful rattle of our harness, the groaning of 
our wheels, alarmed the graves no more. By horror the 
bas-relief had been unlocked unto Jife. By horror we, that 
were so full of life, we men and our horses, with their 
fiery fore-legs rising in mid air to their everlasting gallop, 
were frozen to a bas-relief. Then a third time the trum- 
pet sounded; the seals were taken off all pulses; life, and 
the frenzy of life, tore into their channels again; again the 
choir burst forth in sunny grandeur, as from the muffling 
of storms and darkness; again the thunderings of our 
horses carried temptation into the graves. One cry burst 
from our lips, as the clouds, drawing off from the aisle, 
showed it empty before us—‘* Whither has the infant fled? 
—is the young child caught up to God?” Lo! afar off, in 
a vast recess, rose three mighty windows to the clouds; 
and on a level with their summits, at height insuperable 
to man, rose an altar of purest alabaster. On its eastern 
face was trembling a crimson glory. A glory was it from 
the reddening dawn that now streamed through the win- 
dows? Was it from the crimson robes of the martyrs 
painted on the windows? Was it from the bloody bas- 
reliefs of earth? There, suddenly, within that crimson 
radiance, rose the apparition of a woman’s head, and then of 
a woman’s figure. The child it was—grown up to woman’s 
height. .Clinging to the horns of the altar, voiceless she 
stood—sinking, rising, raving, despairing ; and behind the 
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volume of incense, that, night and day, streamed upwards 
from the altar, dimly was seen the fiery fount, and the 
shadow of that dreadful being who should have baptized 
‘her with the baptism of death. But by her side was kneel- 
ing her better angel, that hid his face with wings; that 
wept and pleaded for her ; that prayed when she could not ; 
that fought with Heaven by tears for her deliverance ; 
which also, as he raised his immortal countenance from his 
wings, I saw, by the glory in his eye, that from Heaven he 
had won at last. 


V. 


Then was completed the passiqn of the mighty. fugue. 
The golden tubes of the organ, which as yet had but 
muttered at intervals—gleaming amongst clouds and surges 
of incense—threw up, as from fountains unfathomable, 
columns of heart-shattering music. Choir and anti-choir 
were filling fast with unknown voices. Thou also, Dying 
Trumpeter !—with thy love that was victorious, and thy 
anguish that was finishing—didst enter the tumult ; trum- 
pet and echo—farewell love, and farewell anguish—rang 
through the dreadful sanctus. Oh, darkness of the. grave! 
that from the crimson altar and from the fiery font wert 
visited and searched by the effulgence in the angel’s eye— 
were these indeed thy children? Pomps of life, that, from 
the burials of centuries, rose again to the voice of perfect 
joy, did ye indeed mingle with the festivals of Death? Lo! 
as I looked back for seventy leagues through the mighty 
cathedral, I saw the quick and the dead that sang together 
to God, together that sang to the generations of man. All 
the hosts of jubilation, like armies that ride in pursuit, 
moved with one step. Us, that, with laurelled heads, 
were passing from the cathedral, they overtook, and, as 
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with a garment, they wrapped us round with thunders 
greater than our own. As brothers we moved together ; 
to the dawn that advanced—to the stars that fled; render- 
ing thanks to God in the highest—that, having hid His face 
through one generation behind thick clouds of War, once 
again was ascending—from the Campo Santo of Waterloo 
was ascending—in the visions of Peace; rendering thanks 
for thee, young girl! whom, having overshadowed with 
His ineffable passion of death, suddenly did God relent; 
suffered thy angel to turn aside His arm; and even in thee, 
sister unknown! shown to me for a moment only to be 
hidden for ever, found an occasion to glorify His goodness. 
A thousand times, amongst the phantoms of sleep, have I 
seen thee entering the gates of the golden dawn—with the 
secret word riding before thee—with the armies of the 
grave behind thee; seen thee sinking, rising, raving, de- 
spairing; a thousand times in the worlds of sleep have seen 
thee followed by God’s angel through storms; through desert 
seas ; through the darkness of quicksands ; through dreams, 
and the dreadful revelations that are in dreams—only that 
at the last, with one sling of His victorious arm, He might 
snatch thee back from ruin, and might emblazon in thy 
deliverance the endless resurrections of His love! 


FINIS, 
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